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ture,” wrote Murray Rothbard 

in a personal memoir publish- 
ed in the Rockford Institute’s 
magazine Chronicles last August. 
“The middle-class Jews in New 
York whom I lived among, 
whether family, friends, or 
neighbors, were either com- 
munists or fellow-travelers in the 
communist orbit. I had two sets 
of Communist Party uncles and 
aunts, on both sides of my fami- 


j grew up in a communist cul- 


ly.” 

It tells you a good deal about 
Murray that from the time of his 
childhood in the pit of the major 
superstition of this century until 
his death last week, at 68, in the 
city where he was born and 
raised—he showed not the 
slightest sympathy for socialist 
mythology or the smallest in- 
clination to mask his own affir- 
mation of freedom. “I was a 
right-winger and bitterly anti- 
socialist from the very begin- 
ning.” 

By the time of his death, Roth- 
bard was the foremost libertarian 
thinker and activist of his age, 
leaving behind some 25 volumes 
in economics, history, and politi- 
cal and social philosophy, and 
probably thousands of articles, 
essays, editorials and speeches. 
But it is not mainly that legacy for 
which his friends and comrades 
will remember him. What carried 
Murray through his childhood 
immersion in a communist cul- 
ture and bore him through the 
hundred political and ideological 
battles of his life was his own 
character. It was impossible to 
know him for long without 
recognizing the moral iron 
beneath his flesh. 

“In one family gathering 
featuring endless pledges of 
devotion to ‘Loyalist’ Spain 
during the Civil War,” he wrote, 
“T piped up, at the age of 11 or 12, 
‘What’s wrong with Franco, 
anyway?’ It didn’t seem to me 
that Franco’s sins, however 
statist, were any worse, to put it 
mildly, than those of the 
[Spanish] Republicans. My query 
was a conversation-stopper, all 
right, but I never received an 
answer.” 

It was Murray’s destiny to 
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stop conversations, not because 
he sought to put himself on stage 
but simply because he wanted, 
above all else, a straight answer, 
and the cant of neither the left nor 
the establishment right could 
give him that. Hence, he enlisted 
in what he and others have come 
to call the Old Right gathered 
around the original opponents of 
the New Deal and the foes of 
foreign intervention in the 1930s. 

It was these, led by Charles 
Lindbergh, Col. Robert Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune, 
and Senator Robert A. Taft, to 
whom he was an adviser, who 
best represented what Rothbard 
believed was the real American 
tradition of small and limited 
government at home and an 
America First foreign policy 
abroad. As a graduate student at 
Columbia in the late 1940s, Mur- 
ray signed up with Students for 
Thurmond, a group that in- 
cluded ‘‘one New York Jew, 
myself.” 

“T have been asked many 
times,’” Murray wrote in 
Chronicles, ‘‘whether the Old 
Right was rife with anti-Semi- 
tism.... The answer to this ques- 
tion is a resounding No. In my 
decade on the Old Right, I never 
once encountered any anti-Semi- 
tic hostility.” The smear haunts 
Old Rightists to this day and con- 
tinues to be trotted out whenever 
their enemies—on the left or the 
right—lose another argument. 

For Murray and his comrades, 
then and now, the great enemy 
was always what he called the 
‘‘welfare-warfare state,” the 
leviathan constructed by the 
Progressives, Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt and in- 
herited and conserved by 
whatever Republican happened 


to capture it. Murray had no use 
for what he liked to call the “offi- 
cial conservative movement’ 
centered around National Review, 
which he described as setting out 
“to transform the American right 
from an isolationist defender of 
the Old Republic to a global 
crusader against the Soviet 
Union and international com- 
munism.” 

I have to say that I never 
agreed with Murray’s view of the 
Cold War—he never believed the 
Soviets were a threat to the 
United States—but in the after- 
math of the collapse of com- 
munism, the crusade for global 
management continues. We both 
opposed the Gulf War and sub- 
sequent sallies into Somalia and 
Haiti as efforts to keep the war- 
fare side of the welfare state in 
business. 

Nor did Murray entertain 
many illusions about the 
“Republican Revolution” that is 
now upon us. The last article he 
published in his lifetime was a 
piece in the Washington Post titled 
“Newt Gingrich is no liber- 
tarian.’’ Even before Gingrich 
began saluting the New Deal, 
Murray was not disposed to op- 
timism. 

And yet his optimism—and 
his instinct for combat—was ir- 
repressible. Exactly three years 
ago, in an address to the John 
Randolph Club, of which he was 
co-founder and co-president, he 
prophesied the end of the wel- 
fare-warfare state. It is a lie, he 
proclaimed, that the clock cannot 
be turned back. 

“We shall break the clock of 
social democracy,’’ he 
thundered. ‘We shall break the 
clock of the Great Society. We 
shall break the clock of the wel- 
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fare state. We shall break the 
clock of the New Deal. We shall 
break the clock of Woodrow 
Wilson’s New Freedom and per- 
petual war. We shall repeal the 
20th century.” 

That stopped a conversation 
or two, you can bet, and it’s as 
straight an answer as you could 
want. We haven't done it yet, but 
Murray was right that we canand 
we will. And when we do, this 
brave and brilliant man of fon 
will be with us. 
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Accidents & Ignorance 


A.J. P. Taylor: A Personal History; 
Atheneum; New York. 


by Samuel T. Francis 


With the exception of Edward Gib- 
bon, there have been few great histor- 
ians who have written their autobiog- 
raphies. The reason for this should be 
fairly clear. While some historians, such 
as Macaulay or Mommsen, led interest- 
ing lives, and some, such as Lewis 
Namier, are interesting men, most 
serious historians do nothing that is of 
any historical significance in itself. After 
a lifetime ofinterpreting the failures and 
achievements ofmore important figures, 
they acquire the humility or the good 
sense not to delude themselves on their 
own importance and therefore do not 
intrude the trivia of their personal 
histories upon their readers. 

A.J. P. Taylor, one of the most prolific 
writers ofhistory in the English-speaking 
world, is also an exception, although this 
is all he shares with Gibbon. Taylorisnot 
a great historian or even a very signifi- 
cant one. Most of his works have been 
either textbooks (The Struggle for Mas- 
tery in Europe, 1848-1918 or English 
History, 1914-1945) or popularized 
accounts of 19th and 20th-century his- 
tory. Only The Origins of the Second 
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World War broke new ground, and it 
was based on printed sources, not 
archival materials. Unlike R H. Tawney 
and Lewis Namier, Taylor devised no 
new methodologies of research or 
inquiry. Unlike Marc Blochor the 
Annales school, he applied no new 
social science disciplines or ideologies 
to history. (It is just as well that he did 
not, since such applicationshave usually 
contributed more distortions and omis- 
sions than they have corrected. ) Insofar 
as Taylor enjoys a professional reputa- 
tion, itis that ofan honest researcher and 
narrator who knows his sources and 
whohonestly reports and analyzes them. 
He has, then, simply the reputation ofa 
competent historian. 

A Personal History is without any 
illumination of the great questions that 
attend the study ofhistory or the nature 
of the historical process; indeed, there is 
little reason to suppose that Taylor has 
ever seriously grappled with these ques- 
tions. His own view ofhistory, for which 
he has been for some years notorious, is 
“that most things in history happen by 
accident” and “I merely find the writing 
and reading of history entertaining. I 
have never discovered any message in 
the writing of history other than 
‘Always verify your references.’” The 
view ofhistory as a chapter of accidents 
or, in Aldous Huxley’s phrase, “one 
damn thing after another,” is not uncom- 
mon among 20th-century British histo- 
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rians—H.A.L. Fisher and Alan Bullock 
also espoused it. Its logical implication is 
that there is no meaning in history and 
no purpose in studying it. There is 
neither progress nor decline, neither a 
pattern of lessons nor a tradition of 
conduct, and human thought and action 
have no significant consequences. “En- 
tertainment”™ is the only intelligible 
justification for studying history so 
conceived, although most normal 
people would probably prefer watching 
television to wading through mono- 
graphs based on this concept, and why 
anyone would find history as the story of 
accidents more entertaining than mon- 
keys in a cage is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. Certainly there is no reason to 
coerce taxpayers to support Dr. Taylor 
and his colleagues in their solipsistic 
notion of fun. If entertainment is the 
criterion of good history, why shouldn’t 


historians simply fake references or 
fabricate the narrative altogether? That 
would be even more amusing. 

Not only does Taylor maintain that 
nothing can be learned from history, but 





he also says nothing about why he 
became an historian. Bornin 1906 into a 
well-off middle-class Lancashire family 
of Dissenting businessmen, Taylor 
absorbed their liberal and socialist 
opinions without reflection. As a boy, he 
claims, he one day heard a voice saying, 
“There is no God,” and he has been an 
atheist ever since. So much for philo- 
sophical inquiry. He chose to read 
history at Oxford because his school 
usually prepared boys to read science at 
Cambridge, and Taylor wanted to be 
different. He continued the study of 
history after taking his degree because 
he had nothing else to do and it afforded 
him the opportunity to live in Vienna for 
awhile. By his own admission, most of 
the bookshe has written were offered to 
him by accident, and there were few that 
he undertook because he believed the 
subject was important. After a few years 
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of living the academic life, acquiring 
contacts with serious scholars like 
Namier andG. N. Clark,and contributing 
to newspapers and the BBC, Taylor 
became a fixture in the British intellec- 


tual establishment. It is easy to confuse a 
fixture with the real thing. 


Tn his youth Taylor wasa member of 
the Communist Party, but he gave it up 
because he could not muster beliefin its 
discipline, ideology, and program. He 
came to dislike most British com- 
munists, but he continued to defenci the 
Sovict Union. He also gave up his youth- 
ful socialism except as “a vague emo- 
tion” and, later, because he was disap- 
pointed thatthe Attlee government was 
too conservative. Probably Taylor is 
incapable of accepting any disciplined 
body ofthought, whether theological or 
political, and he became an affable 
nihilist. He often mentions his commit- 
ment to the notion ofsexual equality and 
goes on ad nauseam about his love 
affairs. Perhaps his belief in the equality 
of the sexes hassomething to do with the 
fact that he has been married three 
times, that his first wife publicly and 
shamelessly cheated onhim, and that his 
second wife forbade him to mention her 
name in his book. Orperhaps it is just an 
accident, like everything else. 

Despite his apparent nihilism, Taylor 
continued his activism for leftish causes, 
mainly the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament (CND). The most officious 
parts of A Personal Hisiory are those in 
which Taylor inflicts his political opin- 
ions uponthereader. If he were an aging 
Labour Party guru, these would be 
tolerable, because no one expects 
historical sophistication from political 
figures. Butbecause Taylor is an eminent 
academic and historian of the 19th and 
20th centuries, he has no excuse for his 
banalities. Listen, then, to the accumu- 
lated wisdom of 75 years of historical 
erudition: 

On Soviet Russia: “Soviet Russia had 
made a great impression on me which 
lasted a long time. All the people we 
met—school teachers, hospital workers. 
men and women in factories—still 
seemed full of revolutionary enthusiasm. 
The measure of enlightenment and 
emancipation that people talked about 
in the west were here being put into 
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practice. I am afraid I never thought 
about economic policy which no one 
discussed. Ifthere was dictatorship and a 
secret police, no one noticed them.” 


O n Appeasement and Rearmament: 


“How could we advocate armaments 
that were likely to be used against Soviet 
Russia? I] answered by propounding a 
Soviet alliance as the test of anti-Nazi 
sincerity. ...I had a further motive 
which I think few others shared. Know- 
ing eastern Europe ...I believed that 
Communist victories there would be an 
improvement on the existing regimes as 
in my opinion they have proved to be.” 

On America as an Ally: “The pre- 
dominant feeling among English people 
was that the Americans should have 
entered the war long before. There was 
little of the gratitude towards America 
that Churchill and others told us we 
ought to feel. What had we to be grateful 
for? It was the Americans who should 
have been grateful to us.” 

On the Satellites and the Cold War: 
“Soviet ascendancy of eastern Europe 
had no perils for me. Certainly I hoped 
that the East European states would 
gradually acquire greater independ- 
ence, ashad happened with Yugoslavia 
to my great joy and might well have 
happened elsewhere if it had not been 
for the Cold War. .. . Ifthe United States 
could claim a say in the Far East, why 
could Russia not claim a say in, for 
example, Africa?” 

On the Hungarian Revolution: “Better 
a Communist regime supported by So- 
viet Russia, I thought, than an anti- 
Communist regime led by Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Hence my conscience was 
not troubled by the Soviet intervention. 
Everything I have seen in Hungary since 
then confirms my beliefthat I was right.” 
(in the 192@'s, when Taylor was study- 
ing Austro-Italian diplomacy in the 19th 
century, he refused to visit the Italian 
archives while Mussolini was in power. 
His scruples did not forbid him to visit 
Yugoslavia and Hungary in the 1950's ) 

On Pre posed British Intervention at 
Suez: “Michael Foot and I believed that 


the British government was committing 
a crime comparable to Hitler’s invasion 
of Poland.” 

On Disarmament: “Our programme 
[in the CND] was simple and we never 
wavered from it: unilatera] disarmament 
first for our Own country and then fer 
everyone else.” 

This is only a sample of the fatuous 
opinions to which Taylor was and 
remains dedicated. It does little to 
inspire his readers with the notion that 
they learn anything from history, but it 
does corroborate the adage that the only 
thing worse than a young fool is an old 
one. Nevertheless, A.J. P. Taylor is an 
interesting specimen of a certain breed 
that, to our woe, is by no means extinct. 
His is the leftism, not of the flaming rebel, 
but of the parlor pinks of the academic 
establishment: narrow-minded, highly 
opinionated, blissfully unaware of al- 
ternative bodies of thought andopinion, 
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Age of the Jackal 


THE TERROR NETWORK: THE SECRET WAR OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL TERRORISM. By Claire Sterling. (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Reader’s Digest Press, 1981) 


The Terror Network is not the first book to document the deep and 
long-standing involvement of the Soviet Union, its satellites and sur- 
rogates and their clandestine services, in international terrorism, but it 
is probably the most extensive and the most carefully documented. In 
the past decade Brian Crozier, Ray Cline, Robert Moss, John Barron, 
Miles Copeland, and Stefan Possony as well as other prominent and 
respected scholars, journalists, and investigators have discussed the 
Soviet role in terrorism —in the so-called “national liberation move- 
ments” of the Third World as well as in the urban terrorist groups of 
Europe and North and South America. Recently, this reviewer pub- 
lished a monograph that summarized the documentation of Soviet 
complicity and sought to analyze its strategic goals and ideological 
foundations. 

The argument for Soviet involvement is therefore not new, but until 
recently it was largely confined to journals of conservative or explic- 
itly anti-Communist persuasion. In early 1981, however, the allega- 
tions of Secretary of State Haig and subsequent hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Security and Terrorism—in which Claire 
Sterling as well as William Colby and Michael Ledeen confirmed the 
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fact of Soviet support for terrorism — provided a wider audience for 
the argument. 

Since that time the existence, extent, and nature of Soviet support 
for terrorism have become the subject of bitter controversy. The 
American Left and some elements within the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity hotly dispute the conclusions of Mrs. Sterling’s book. In gen- 
eral, the critics point to the circumstantial nature of much of the 
evidence for the Soviet role, take issue with the inferential reasoning 
of Mrs. Sterling and of those who adhere to her thesis, and frequently 
dwell on the anti-Communist inclinations of these adherents as some- 
how disqualifying their arguments from serious consideration. 

There are, of course, two sides to every question, and the critics, 
when they are serious, sometimes raise valid points. However, many 
of the critics and skeptics appear to be motivated by a desire to protect 
vested bureaucratic interests and reputations as well as by their own 
ideological commitments. The left seems unable to recognize the So- 
viet Union as a serious and immediate threat because to do so would 
serve as a justification for expanded defense spending, a more aggres- 
sive and anti-Communist foreign policy, and a restoration of the intel- 
ligence services. Moreover it is felt that “Soviet support for terrorism” 
is simply a codeword for “McCarthyism” and a justification for the al- 
legedly repressive instincts of the anti-Communist Right. 

Within the intelligence community, resistance to the idea of Soviet 
involvement in terrorism proceeds in some cases from concern over 
vested bureaucratic interests. If Mrs. Sterling, a journalist, and mere 
striplings such as this reviewer, know about Soviet support, then why 
has the CIA never mentioned it? Could it be that the CIA is not doing 
its job? And, if so, could it be that U.S. intelligence needs a long, hard 
scrutiny and not a little head-rolling? 

Then, too, there is the “evasion factor.” Whether the Soviets support 
terrorism depends upon one’s definition of such words as “Soviets,” 
“support,” and “terrorism.” None of these terms is unambiguous. The 
term “evidence,” furthermore, can mean either “information tending 
to prove” or “information that is confirmed and legally admissible in 
an American court of law.” Some in the FBI and CIA use the term in 
the latter, restrictive sense and thereby exclude from consideration in- 
formation that cannot be used in court because it might expose sources 
and methods, might reveal other classified material, has been collected 
extralegally, is not confirmed through independent sources, or derives 
from human assets of generally questionable character (e.g., many de- 
fectors and informants on all sides have more or less serious character 
and personality flaws and often tell some lies about themselves or their 
experiences). Yet, when information is not technically admissible as 
evidence in court, it can still be true, and for the U.S. intelligence and 
security services to play word games on this matter is a dereliction of 
their duty. 

Despite these ideologically and bureaucratically inspired criticisms, 
Mrs. Sterling’s facts are virtually undeniable and her arguments gen- 
erally sound. Since at least 1968, she argues, the Soviet Union and. its 
satellites have committed themselves to the support and encourage- 
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ment of revolutionary violence in the Third World as well as in the 
more advanced economies of the West. Support for the former is more 
or less open, while for the latter it is of a highly clandestine nature. 
The support in both cases takes the form of training (in the USSR and 
the Eastern Bloc states, in satellites such as Cuba or South Yemen, or 
in the training camps of surrogate terrorist groups such as the PLO 
and its components); the provision of weapons; operational and fi- 
nancial support; and propaganda (either white or black). On the other 
hand, Mrs. Sterling rejects the idea that the Soviets cause, control, di- 
rect, or “mastermind” terrorism. 

“It was never part of the Soviet design,” she writes, 

to create and watch over native terrorist movements, still less attempt 
to direct their day-to-day activities. The phantom mastermind coordi- 
nating world-wide terror from some subterranean map room is a comic- 
book concept. The whole point of the plan was to let the other fellow 
do it, contributing to Continental terror by proxy. 
On this point of Soviet control she may be too emphatic. There is not 
enough evidence to prove control by the Soviets; and there is some evi- 
dence against it. Nevertheless, in some cases the Soviets do exercise 
clear formal control (e.g. ANC in South Africa; FARC in Colombia, 
and the MAR in Mexico during the 1960s) while in other cases (e.g. the 
PLO and SWAPO) they may be said to exercise virtually informal con- 
trol through their supply of weapons and training. Moreover, I have 
spoken with former European intelligence officials who are personally 
convinced that the Soviets had foreknowledge of a major terrorist in- 
cident of the 1970s. If this is true, and if the Soviets did not stop the 
attack, the implication is that the Soviets or their satellites maintain 
much closer contact with, and direction of, some terrorist activities 
than Mrs. Sterling and many others have heretofore believed. It can 
only be said that, even with the documentation that Mrs. Sterling pro- 
vides, our knowledge of the precise nature, extent, and goals of Soviet 
complicity is still very limited. What future research and investigation 
will indicate is an open question. 

Yet, despite the wealth of material, painstaking research, and en- 
gaging style, there are some shortcomings in The Terror Network. Al- 
though they by no means invalidate its conclusions, they still leave it 
open to attack by those determined to undermine its credibility. One 
such problem is the author’s style, which is that of a journalist rather 
than an academic or police official. The advantage of journalism is that 
it makes readable what literate men find unreadable, and Mrs. Ster- 
ling makes full use of this virtue. But there are frustrating gaps in 
names, dates, and relationships that are significant in reconstructing 
the international terrorist apparatus. 

Furthermore, dependent as she is on inferential reasoning, Mrs. Ster- 
ling might have demonstrated the transparent absurdity of some of the 
alternative and comforting explanations of the Soviet links to terror- 
ism. In the case of Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, the wealthy Italian pub- 
lisher turned terrorist who blew himself up in 1972, Mrs. Sterling notes 
parenthetically that one of his false passports bore twenty-two Czecho- 
slovak visas from the late 1960s and early 1970s. The implications of 
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this small fact are enormous. Yet a CIA official subsequently “ex- 
plained” it as showing the need for a publisher to travel. But do pub- 
lishers need false passports to travel? Feltrinelli, moreover, was not 
then engaged in publishing but in terrorism. And travelling in Czecho- 
slovakia for foreigners, both then and now, is not simple or unre- 
stricted. The likelihood of a Czechoslovakian connection with Italian 
terrorism is further reinforced by, among myriad other items of infor- 
mation, a set of keys for a Prague apartment found in a Red Brigade 
safehouse in Ostia shortly after the Moro kidnapping, and by the 
claims of a high-ranking Czechoslovakian defector that Italian terror- 
ists were trained outside Prague in the late 1960s by Soviet military 
intelligence personnel. It would not be difficult to devise complex ex- 
planations for this pattern of evidence other than Mrs. Sterling’s 
theory that the Soviet satellite Czechoslovakia has been supporting re- 
cent Italian terrorism, but the principle of Occam’s Razor would lead 
us to accept her conclusion. Yet would it not have been more persua- 
sive, if not perhaps more tedious, if she had pursued alternative expla- 
nations of this evidence and confuted them? 


A second problem with The Terror Network is that Mrs. Sterling 
tends to view terrorism in isolation from both Soviet ideology and So- 
viet global strategy. While she produces quotations from Lenin and 
Boris Ponomarev to show orthodox Marxist-Leninist views of terror- 
ism, she appears to miss the all-important point that, according to 
Lenin, terror by itself is insufficient to precipitate revolution and is in- 
deed a waste of time. To be effective as a revolutionary weapon, ter- 
rorism, or “armed struggle,” must be synthesized with the political 
StrUpe It is in this concept that the key to the Soviet strategy of ter- 
ror lies. 

It is highly doubtful that the Soviets seriously think that terrorist 
groups can bring about a revolution in the advanced economies; that 
is not their purpose. Rather, the front line lies in the “national libera- 
tion movements” of the Third World, on which the “imperialist econo- 
mies” are dependent. By supporting terrorism in western Europe and 
North America, the Soviets intend merely to develop a cadre of politi- 
cally cooperating elements that, in both their violent and non-violent 
activities, express solidarity with the national liberation struggles and 
destabilize the “imperial states.” The struggle against imperialism is a 
constant theme of terrorist propaganda, and it is crucial to understand 
that the primary target of terrorism is not the regime of the “imperial 
state” itself but its economic and political relationship with the “colo- 
nized areas” in revolt. 

This theory would explain the often asked questions why is there 
not more terrorism in the United States itself, and why has terrorism 
apparently been declining in western Europe in recent years. The an- 
swer would be that the United States—the “main enemy” of Soviet 
propaganda and the great monster of imperialism in revolutionary 
eyes —has for the last several years been an imperial state on the run. 
The acquiescence of the U.S. and western Europe in the fall of Indo- 
china, Iran, Nicaragua, Angola, Mozambique, Rhodesia, and Afghan- 
istan to “progressive” forces and western apathy toward revolutionary 
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gains in the Caribbean and the Middle East mean that there is no great 
reason to develop or encourage armed struggle against or within the 
United States or its allies. The battle, in short, has been going to the 
enemy, although if the Reagan administration takes a strong stand on 
El Salvador and other arenas of surrogate conflict, we may expect to 
see an escalation of Soviet-sponsored terrorism in the United States 
and a resumption of the terrorist atrocities of the 1970s in western 
Europe. 

Nevertheless, these problems of ideology and strategy remain open 
to dispute. Nor was it Mrs. Sterling’s main purpose to explore or settle 
them. What little she does have to say on these matters is useful and il- 
luminating. And in her main purpose to document and reconstruct the 
intricate bonds of a transnational terrorist network that has threatened 
the West for over a decade, she succeeds admirably. 


Samuel T. Francis 


Ages in Chaos by Samuel Francis 


“In history the way of annihilation is invariably 
prepared by inward degeneration. . . . Only then 
can a shock from the outside put an end to the 


whole.” 


Treason in Tudor England: 
Politics and Paranoia by Lacey 
Baldwin Smith, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press; $25.00. 


Conspiracy of Silence: The Secret 
Life of Anthony Blunt by Barrie 
Penrose and Simon Freeman, New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 
$22.95. 


ID iscussion of treason has become 
almost impossible without quot- 
ing Sir John Harington’s famous cou- 
plet, “Treason doth never prosper, 
what’s the reason? / For if it prosper, 
none dare call it treason.” Lacey Bald- 
win Smith quotes it as the epigraph of 
the first chapter of his learned and 
entertaining study of treason in 16th- 
century England, and various snatches 
of the lines have been used for several 
book titles in recent years. The popular- 
ity of Harington’s poem may be due 
not only to the seeming ubiquity of 
betrayal in the 20th century but also to 
the revival of the world view that it 
reveals. 

Harington’s cynical insight contains a 
statement about human nature and, 
more deeply, about truth: men will not 
condemn the victors, even if their vic- 
tory is won by treachery. Hermann 
Goering, among other celebrities of the 
20th century, understood this precept; 
when asked by the official psychiatrist at 
the Nuremberg trials to write some- 
thing appropriate on the copy of his 
indictment for war crimes, the former 
Reichsmarshall scribbled, “The victor 
will always be the judge, and the van- 
quished the accused.” 

Harington’s lines also suggest that 
the meaning of treason is_ itself 
telative — one man’s traitor is another 
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man’s patriot — and the linguistic nom- 
inalism implicit in the couplet recalls 
Humpty Dumpty’s counsel to Alice. 
Can words mean what you want them 
to mean? asked the small Victorian girl. 
But of course, said Dumpty, and they 
must mean what you want them to 
mean if your will is to prevail, which, 
after all, is the most important thing. 
Harington’s simple doggerel thus con- 
tains the germ of a philosophy (or an 
antiphilosophy) not very pleasant, to be 
sure, but strikingly similar to ideas that 
have been current throughout much of 
our own century: the universe has nei- 
ther purpose nor meaning; values are 
entirely subjective; and all that matters 
is who wins. Whether Harington him- 
self subscribed to this creed or simply 
offered it as a sarcastic commentary on 
his age I do not know, but enough of 
his contemporaries and ours did and do 
adhere to it to account for the drastic 
deflation in the price of loyalty that 
characterizes both eras. 

In his account of the problem of 
loyalty and disloyalty in 16th-century 
England, Mr. Smith is acutely aware of 
the similarities in the two ages, though 
he tends to be somewhat cavalier to- 
ward treason. While acknowledging 
that the century was “not clinically 
paranoid,”’ he assures us that it did 
manifest many of the symptoms of “the 
paranoid cognitive response to life,” 
whose central feature is “the conviction 
that things are never as they appear to 
be—a greater and generally more sinis- 
ter reality exists behind the scenes — 
and the corollary that what is standing 
hidden in the wings, prompting, manip- 
ulating, but always avoiding exposure to 
the footlights, is the presence of evil.” 
Mr. Smith presents a considerable body 
of evidence from literary sources to 
substantiate his view, but he seems 
somewhat to forget that in the days of 
Henry VIII, Queen Mary, and Eliza- 
beth I, there was often good reason to 
believe that things were not what they 


seemed. 

The political revolution that oc- 
curred on Bosworth Field in 1485 
brought to power a dynasty (Tudors) 
that for over a century had problems 
reproducing heirs, eliminating rivals, 
and securing the allegiance of its sub- 
jects, mighty and miniscule. This un- 
certainty was compounded by the reli- 
gious revolution of the Reformation 
and the persistent struggles among 
Catholic, high Protestant, and Puritan 
factions. There was also an economic 
upheaval called the “Price Revolution,” 
in which the prices of goods doubled 
between 1550 and 1600 (caused by a 
growing population and aggravated by 
the inflation that followed of gold and 
silver from new South American and 
Central European mines). Finally, 
there was the intellectual revolution, 
headed by, among others, Copernicus, 
Machiavelli, Luther and Calvin, and 
Bodin, which challenged the bases of 
political and social loyalties. It is there- 
fore not surprising that men of the 
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period kept their options open and their 
powder dry as they cast about for some- 
thing and someone to adhere to. Mr. 
Smith correctly notes that “the proper 
study of treason . . . is the study of the 
entire sink and puddle of sixteenth- 
century politics.’” Also correctly, he 
dwells on the ineptitude of Tudor trai- 
tors, who often detailed their conspira- 
cies in letters to each other and enter- 
tained grandiose visions of what they 
could accomplish with a purse of gold 
and a few-bodkins, only to wind up on 
tack and scaffold after their harebrained 
schemes were discovered by Mr. Secre- 
tary Walsingham. For all the influence 
Machiavelli is supposed to have had on 
the politics of the century, the plotters 
should have read him more carefully. 
The longest chapter in the Florentine’s 
Discourses on the First Ten Books of 
Titus Livius deals with conspiracies, 
but the burden of his advice is that 
conspiracies hardly ever succeed and 
are at least as dangerous to those who 
hatch them as to the states against 
which they are directed. 

But it was not mainly Machiavelli 
whom the plotters of the period read. 
Mr. Smith surveys the court literature 
of the Tudor era and finds in it the 
elements of societal paranoia. Treatises 
on how to advance one’s career at 
court openly counseled spying, black- 
mail, mendacity, flattery, braggadocio, 
cultivating the right friends, and avoid- 
ing getting caught. Mr. Smith com- 
pares this literature to such contem- 
porary classics as Robert Ringer’s 
Winning Through Intimidation, an ex- 
emplar of a genre which chain book- 
sellers now devote entire sections to. 
Inevitably followed a few years later by 
other volumes with titles such as Why 
Do I Feel Lonely? what Mr. Smith 
calls the “‘soulless,” antisocial quality 
of such 20th-century reading for 
young managers on the make lacks the 
“free, demonic spirit” that character- 
ized Mr. Ringer’s predecessors at the 
court of the Tudors. “The ethics of 
loyalty today,” writes Mr. Smith, 


have little meaning for the 
upwardly mobile success hunter, 
for loyalty can “be too easily 
simulated or feigned by those 
most desirous of winning.” 
Where the twentieth and the 
sixteenth century part company, 
however, is in the concept of 
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the enemy as the villain who 
seeks the destruction of his 
opponent for his own sake. In 
Robert Ringer’s Winning 
Through Intimidation . . . “the 
game of business is played in a 
vicious jungle,” but that jungle 
is filled with impersonal types, 
not with depraved and personal 
enemies. 


The “sink and puddle” of 20th-century 
politics in relation to treason has been 
agonizingly appraised in a small library 
of books from Whittaker Chambers and 
Rebecca West to Allen Weinstein and 
Ronald Radosh. Once dismissed as 
right-wing fantasy or political opportun- 
ism, concern over the loyalties of West- 
ern elites to the institutions that enable 
them to hold wealth and power has by 
now been understood as a profoundly 
important historical factor in mid- 
century politics and diplomacy. Al- 
though Alger Hiss and Kim Philby have 
served as the archetypes of 20th- 
century traitors, the late Anthony Blunt 
was recently giving them a run for their 
money. Barrie Penrose and Simon 
Freeman, however, in their large Con- 
spiracy of Silence: The Secret Life of 
Anthony Blunt do little to advance this 
archetypal status; they are more con- 
cerned with compiling biographical 
facts about this distinguished art histo- 
tian and pervert who was exposed as 
the notorious “Fourth Man” in the 
House of Commons in 1979, years 
after his complicity in treason with 
Philby, Guy Burgess, and Donald Ma- 
clean was covered up by his friends in 
the British establishment. The authors’ 
digest of Blunt’s life is likely to remain 
the major biography and the most 
dispassionate account of the Blunt cir- 
cle for some time. 

Blunt’s background as a marginal 
but respectable member of the British 
upper classes was not extraordinary, 
and his early years were apolitical. He 
was drawn into Communism while at 
Cambridge and was assiduously court- 
ed by a party cell led by Marxist 
economist Maurice Dobb and in 
which John Cornford, son of the classi- 
cal scholar F.M. Cornford, was a dom- 
inant and active figure. Young Corn- 
ford’s physical attractions (though 
heterosexual) probably had more than 
a little to do with the attention that 
Blunt and his close, weird friend Bur- 


gess bestowed upon him and with their 
eventual political subservience to him. 

Given the upheavals of the early 
20th century, it should not be remark- 
able that bright, frustrated, and often 
cleviant young men became Commu- 
nists, especially in an era when Soviet 
atrocities and failures were less well- 
known than they later became, and 
when the vacuity of traditional elites in 
America and England was becoming 
apparent. What is more remarkable, 
and far more dangerous, has been the 
inability of the elites themselves, tradi- 
tional or new, to take the defections of 
their peers seriously. The insouciant 
attitude toward treason displayed by 
Alger Hiss’s defenders from 1948 to 
the present indeed remains the para- 
digm of this phenomenon, but the 
cover-up of Blunt’s role in espionage is 
no less noteworthy and is part of the 
same enduring pattern. Even after his 
exposure to British security authorities 
in 1964, Blunt was allowed to remain a 
Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures, to 
retire as “Adviser” for the Queen’s 
Pictures in 1972, and to retain a 
knighthood as well as his reputation, 
until his exposure by Mrs. Thatcher in 
the Commons on November 15, 
1979. 

If there is one difference between 
the 16th and 20th centuries’ attitudes 
toward treason, it lies in the contempo- 
rary conviction that treason not only 
does not prosper but does not even 
exist. As German political theorist Car] 
Schmitt understood, a political society 
defines itself largely through the ene- 
mies it perceives. When an elite refus- 
es to recognize enemies, it cannot take 
its own rule seriously or define the 
limits of permissible deviance within 
the society it pretends to rule. In the 
superstition of universal friendliness to 
which 20th-century elites generally 
subscribe and in the bureaucratic 
“games” of conflict in which they 
compete, there can be no perception 
of enemies, foreign or domestic, and 
therefore, no treason. Nor can there be 
an adequate definition of what fideli- 
ties comprise the state and society to 
which both elites and their subjects are 
supposed to remain loyal. 

In a nation where untold millions of 
illegal aliens wander at will across the 
borders, where the proponents of capi- 
talism boast of living in a “global 
economy” permeated by foreign own- 


ership and bending to every breeze of 
foreign exchanges, and where crucial 
foreign policy decisions are vetoed by 
allies in Europe, Japan, and the Mid- 
dle East, how can anyone expect rou- 
tine faithfulness to, much less willing- 
ness to risk life and fortune for, the 


fatherland? What is extraordinary is 
not that there are so many traitors and 
spies in contemporary America but 
that there are so few. Whatever the 
problems of their era, the failure to 
discern enemies is one weakness that 
Henry VIII and his children did not 


have, and in their determined efforts to 
eradicate their foes and to consolidate 
their own rule, they addressed the 
fundamental threats to their regime far 
more forthrightly than the would-be 
tulers of our own age of treachery have 
dealt with theirs. 
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Americans, Operatives & Apparatchiks 


Rael Jean Isaac and Erich Isaac: The 
Coercive Utopians: Social Decep- 
tion by America’s Power Players; 
Regnery Gateway; Chicago. 


by Samuel T. Francis 


For about the past 15 years it has 
gradually been dawning onan increasing 
number of Americans that the people 
who rule their country are not entirely 
under their control. Bureaucracies en- 
force regulations no legislature ever 
passed; legislatures enact laws no voter 
ever wanted; judges pronounce deci- 
sions foreign to law and conscience; and 
the mass media express opinions no one 
else ever thought. Although Rael Jean 
and Erich Isaac do not explicitly seek to 
account for this phenomenon, their book 
does provide at least a partial explana- 
tion of it. In the last generation certain 
key positions in the national elite have 
been unduly and rather cryptically in- 
fluenced or captured by elements of an 
alien and hostile ideological faction. This 
movement of “coercive utopians” harbors 
a profound hatred for the American 
social system and for the mainstream of 
American life; because it has been able, 
by force and fraud, to insinuate itselfinto 
positions of power, it has imposed 
several of its bizarre ideas on the Amer- 
ican people without asking or even 
wanting their consent. 

The Coercive Utopians is a com- 
prehensive, methodical, and carefully 
documented study of the activities, 
political and cultural influence, funding, 
and interconnections of the assorted 
operatives who compose the American 
left. The Isaacs’ book is not only the most 
comprehensive but also undoubtedly 
the best of such studies, for it shows no 
sign of the characteristic faults of the 
genre.The authors resist the tendencies 
to fall into exhoration, to indulge in 
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speculation or conspiracy theories as a 
substitute for research and careful 
thought, and to serve up ideological 
sermons. The Isaacs’ style is readable, 
the complexity and outright devious- 
ness of their subject notwithstanding, 
and remarkably free of rhetoric, given 
their evident distaste for leftist dogmas 
and pretensions. Their book contains a 
massive amount of information on the 
currently active left-wing groups and 
personalities in the United States, and it 
is indispensable for those who want to 
understand the background, strategies, 
and organizational linkages of people 
and groups including Ralph Nader, the 
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Institute for Policy Studies and its 
satellites, the National Council of 
Churches, the environmentalist and 
anticorporate movements, and the anti- 
defense and nuclear-freeze campaigns. 
Nor do the Isaacs indulge in the 
current fad of finding spies and terrorists 
behind every left-wingrally. Itistrue that 
the reader who is looking for terrorist 
cells sprouting from behind progressive 
facades or for KGB agents manipulating 
mass movements will not be disap- 
pointed. The Isaacs document how “the 
FBI uncovered a Puerto Rican FALN cell 
operating out of the Episcopal Church’s 
National Commission on Hispanic 
Affairs” in 1976; how the New York 
Times, the Wail Street Journal, and the 


Washington Post uncritically and 
(presumably) unwittingly accepted 
Soviet and Cuban influenced forgeries 
and disinformation; and how members 
of the World Peace Council, the U.S. 
Peace Council, and the Communist 
Party as well as Soviet intelligence 
officers influenced and manipulated the 
nuclear freeze movement. 

Conspiracy and intrigue are not the 
Isaacs’ point, however. Their main 
purpose, aside from their morphology of 
the left, is to show the fundamental 
vapidity and dangerousness of what 
today passes for progressivism. The 
adherents of the left, they argue, are 
utopian because: 


they assume that man is perfectible 
and the evils that exist are the product 
of a corrupt social system. They 
believe that an ideal social order can 
be created in which man’s poten- 
tialities can flower freely. They are 
‘coercive’ because in their zeal for 
attaining an ideal order they seek to 
impose their blueprints in ways that 
go beyond legitimate persuasion. 


The utopians “are forced to a devil 
theory to explain the gap between the 
desired and the real.” If men can be 
perfected, the left must offer an explana- 
tion of existing imperfections, and the 
most convenient explanation lies in the 
machinations of a powerful and mali- 
cious enemy. The corporations and the 
military-industrial complex become the 
handiest villains, but the ultimate foe is 
the American way of life itself and its 
values and institutions—its religion and 
morality, family structure, manners and 
hierarchies, work ethic, patriotism, and 
its complete lack of interest in utopian 
idols and crusades. The Isaacs cencen- 
trate principally on the left’s attack on 
economic, national security, and policy- 
making institutions, but they could also 
have added equally chilling chapters on 
utopian activities in areas including sex 
education, curriculum reform, homo- 
sexual promotion, feminism, children’s 
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rights, and other engagements on what 
Rudi Dutschke called “the long march 
through the institutions.” Aside from the 
merits of these issues, they represent the 
utopian goal in its ultimate and most 
alarming form: not merely a radical 
transformation of the structure of power 
and the distribution of wealth in 
America, but also the destruction of the 
social and moral fabric of wealth and 
power mandated by popular will and 
democratic principle. The tactics by 
which the left pursues this goal parallel 
and were probably influenced by those 
of the Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci, 
who, as the Isaacs point out, “urged the 
need for ‘building a new collective 
consciousness by attacking, through 
ideological-cultural struggle and politi- 
cal action, all of the “intellectual moral” 
foundations of bourgeois society.” It is 
in this sense, then, that the Isaacs’ title for 
their chapter on the utopian think-tanks, 
where progressivist brainstorms typi- 
cally originate, is, appropriately, 
“America the Enemy.” 


Ye the very establishment that the 
left challengesand threatenssharestono 
small degree many of the ideological 
premises of the left. The Isaacs show 
how certain large corporations and 
foundations have financed a number of 
utopian projects. Public relations, 
ignorance, guilt, and fear of blackmail 
may account for this funding of hostile 
forces, but it is also possible that the 
managers of the giant corporations and 
foundations feel at least some sympathy 
for and identity with the enemies of 
middle America (especially when cor- 
porate interests are not immediately 
threatened). Certainly such sympathy is 
evident among the left-leaning clergy- 
men and government bureaucrats ofthe 
establishment who also provide institu- 
tional funding for the utopians. 

What the Isaacs do not articulate fully 
is that the American establishment 
operates onliberal premises and uses the 
liberal ideology of the New Deal-Great 
Society eraasa political formulato justify 
its own power. There is only a difference 


of degree between liberal ideology and 
the utopianism of the contemporary left, 
and the left is constantly accusing 
liberals of“not going far enough’ in their 
reforms, of being hypocritical in their 
commitment to liberal values, and of 
having been bought off by the right, by 
their own positions in the establishment, 
and by inertia and cowardice. Of course, 
the left is generally correct in this 
perception. The liberal establishment 
understands that it cannot fully imple- 
ment the ideals and values of liberalism 
and continue to survive while the 
utopians do not understand this (which 
is why they are utopian). Aside from 
these differences, however, the coercive 
utopians are not really as hostile to and 
distant from the American establish- 
ment as they want to believe, and the 
establishment itself nurtures the seeds of 
utopian ideology and policies. Increas- 
ingly since the 1930’s the American 
establishment—in both the private as 
well as the public sectors (e.g., in the 
academy, church, and media)—has grav- 


itated toward a world view that permits 
or demands collective social engineer- 
ing by state or corporation, the abandon- 
ment of legal and moral norms for 
technocratic and materialistic goals, the 
appeasement of world communism, a 
universalist rather than a nationalist 
foreign policy, and a cultural pluralism 
that is “open” to all things on the left but 
to none on the right. This world view is 
shared by such superficially disparate 
figures as Andrew Young, John Lindsay, 
and Richard Barnet of the Institute for 
Policy Studies, and the congruence of 
the world views of the left and the 
establishment is the basic reason why 
the latter has so warmly received coer- 
cive utopians from the time of Lincoln 
Steffens and Alger Hiss to our own.days 
of Orlando Letelier and Philip Agee. 

The American establishment, then, is 
at best a weak reed in resisting the 
utopian challenge and indeed often 
collaborates with it and promotes it. It is 
noteworthy that the Isaacs’ heroes are 
not corporate officers who have in- 
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Anarcho- Tyranny, U.S.A. 


by Samuel Francis 





() n the morning of September 22, 1993, a law-abiding cit- 
izen named B.W. Sanders was driving his car down the 
street in Raleigh, North Carolina, when all of a sudden he 
found himself flagged down by a policeman and presented with 
a ticket for $25. Mr. Sanders, it turned out. had not been wear- 
ing his seat belt, and under a new state law, that crime carries 
the penalty he received. But in this case it was not just a traf- 
fic cop who flagged down Mr. Sanders. It was a force of some 
six dozen police officers as well as the governor of North Car- 
olina himself, James B. Hunt. The governor was searching for 
a photo-op with which to advertise both the new seat belt law 
and his own personal devotion to law and order. Not only the 
70 or more police officers but also an innumcrable supply of 
newspaper reporters and TV newsmen were on the scene to 
record the governor’s triumph over the forces of lawlessness, 
and the next day Mr. Sanders’ wicked ways were recorded in the 
public press for his family, his employcrs, his neighbors, and in- 
deed posterity togander at. To make doubly certain that crim- 
inals like Mr. Sanders got the message loud and clear, Gover- 
nor Hunt held a news conference near the state capital and 
harangued a crowd of some 150 police officers and state troop- 
ers, who were able to take time off from the apprehension of 
public enemies like Mr. Sanders to attend the governor’s words. 
“! took an oath to protect the people of North Carolina,” in- 
toned the Tar Heel State’s answer to Dirty Harry, “and this is 
one way we must do it. .. . Folks, we’re serious. We mean it. 
We're going to do this.” And indeed, serious he is. As part of 
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the war on the unbuckled seat belt crisis, the Raleigh News and 
Observer reported, “Law officers in all 100 counties [of the 
state] will intensify their efforts to find and cite motorists not 
using their seat belts. Agencies will compete against each 
other, winning cash for turning in the best performance.” 
Governor Hunt’s grandstanding might be harmless enough 
were it not for certain other facts about certain other crimes in 
North Carolina that also sometimes make the news. Only a 
week before the apprehension and public humiliation of Mr. 
Sanders, the same newspaper reported on the state’s prison cri- 
sis. It seems that North Carolina has another new law in ad- 
dition to the one on seat belts. This other law, passed by the 
General Assembly, imposes a cap on how many inmates can be 
incarcerated in the state prison, and the crisis is that, under this 
cap, most of the inmates now eligible for parole were impris- 
oned for violent and assaultive crimes. Most of the less dan- 
gerous criminals have already been turned loose, and now the 
prison system must release public enemies even more danger- 
ous than drivers who do not buckle their seat belts. Since last 
June, no less than 14 parolecs (including one of the men now 
charged with the murder of Michael Jordan’s father) have 
been arrested and charged with murder, and another parolee, 
a veteran of the state’s death row, murdered his girlfriend and 
then committed suicide, thereby unfairly depriving Governor 
Hunt of yet another photo-op. Last August alone, North Car- 
olina paroled 3,700 prison inmates. One might think that if the 
governor of the state and the 150 police officers and state 
troopers who took time out of their public jobs to listen to him 
slap himself on the back for busting poor Mr. Sanders were 
really interested in upholding their oaths of office, they might 
turn their attention to the results of releasing hardened and vi- 


olent criminals who have already been caught, sentenced, and 
imprisoned. 

But the saga of the Napoleon of Crime in the homely per- 
son of BV. Sanders is not an isolated incident. It is a repre- 
sentative tale that illustrates what I take to be an entirely new 
form of government, one that as far as I can tell is unique in hu- 
man history and unknown to political theory, ancient or mod- 
em. Probably no other society has failed as dismally as the 
United States in the late 20th century to meet the basic test of 
any civilization: to enforce simple order and protect the lives 
and property of its members. History knows of many societies 
that have succumbed to anarchy when the central govern- 
ment proved unable to control warlords, rebels, and marauding 
invaders. But anarchy is not quite the problem here. 

In the United States today, the government performs many 
of its functions more or less effectively. ‘The mail is delivered 
(sometimes); the population, or at least part of it, is counted 
(sort of); and taxes are collected (you bet). You can accuse the 
federal leviathan of many things—corruption, incompetence, 
waste, bureaucratic strangulation—but mere anarchy, the lack 
of effective government, is not one of them. Yet at the same 
time, the state does not perform effectively or justly its basic 
duty of enforcing order and punishing criminals, and in this re- 
spect its failures do bring the country or important parts of it 
close to a state of anarchy. But that semblance of anarchy is 
coupled with many of the characteristics of tyranny, under 
which innocent and law- abiding citizens are punished by the 
state or suffer gross violations of their rights and liberty at the 
hands of the state. The result is what seems to be the first so- 
cietv in history in which elements of both anarchy and tyranny 
pertain at the same time and seem to be closely connected with 

each other and to constitute more or less opposite sides of the 
same com. 

This condition, which in some of my columns! have called 
“anarcho-tyranny,” is essentially a kind of Hegelian synthesis of 
what appear to be dialectical opposites, the combination of op- 
pressive government power against the innocent and the law- 
abiding and, simultaneously, a grotesque paralvsis of the abil- 
ity or the will to use that power to carry out basic public duties 
such as protection of public safety. And it is characteristic of 
anarcho-tyranny that it not only fails to punish criminals and 
enforce legitimate order but also criminalizes the innocent, 
that at the same time the governor of North Carolina 
grotesquely fails to uphold his famous oath to protect the cit- 
izens of his state by keeping convicted felons in prison, he has 
no problem finding the time to organize a massive waste of his 
time and the taxpayers’ money to hound and humiliate a per- 
fectly innocent citizen for the infraction of a trivial traffic law. 

In fact, we criminalize the innocent all the time in the 
United States today—through asset seizure laws that confiscate 
your property even before you're convicted of possessing illegal 
drugs; through mandatory brainwashing programs designed to 
reconstruct your mind with “sensitivity training,” “human re- 
lations,” and rehabilitation if you display politically incorrect 
ideas on certain occasions; through prosecuting people like 
Bernhard Goetz who use guns to defend themselves; and 
through gun control laws in general. Under anarcho-tyranny, 
gun control laws do not usually target criminals who use guns 
to commit their crimes. The usual suspects are noncriminals 
who own, carry, or use guns against criminals—like the Ko- 
rean store owners in Los Angeles or like Mr. Goetz, who spent 
several months in jail after picking off the three hoodlums who 


were making readv to liberate him from life and limb. 
Indeed, the government response to crime is by far the best 
illustration of anarcho-tyranny. On the one hand, police forces 
are better equipped, better trained, and more expensive than 
ever before in history. Police routinely use computers, have ac- 
cess to nationwide information banks, and carry weapons and 
communication gadgets that most tyrants of the past would 
drool over. Yet the police scem utterly baffled by the murder 
rate. None of their high-tech whiz-bang helps much to catch 
serious criminals after they have struck, to stop them before 
they strike, or to keep them off the streets after they are caught. 
But while the police cannot do much about murderers, rapists, 
and robbers, they are geniuses at nabbing less serious law- 
breakers. They can crack down on tax-dodgers and speeders, 
jaywalkers and pornography patrons, seat belt nonbucklers and 
epithet-emitters, gun owners and graffiti-scratchers. 


bviously, such desperate characters are not the reason de- 

cent people are scared to walk the streets at night, and no 
matter how many of them you put in the pokey, civilization 
and the order it is based on will not survive unless you control 
the streets. Under anarcho-tyranny, the goal is to avoid per- 
forming such basic functions as stopping real crime and to 
think up purely fictitious functions that will raise revenue, en- 
hance the power of the police or bureaucrats, and foster the il- 
lusion that the state is doing its job. ‘The victims of these new 
functions and laws are precisely otherwise law-abiding and in- 
nocent citizens. It’s easicr and more profitable to enforce the 
law against the marginal lawbreaker than against those habit- 

ually committed to spreading mayhem. 

One example of a victim of anarcho-tyranny is a man named 
Keith Jacobson, an elderly farmer and school bus driver in Ne- 
braska. Mr. Jacobson has a sexual fixation on children, and 
while that constitutes a sexual perversion, he says he has nev- 
er satisfied his fixation by having sex with a child, and indeed 
prior to 1987 he had never been arrested at all. However, he 
does like to peruse pornography that depicts children engaged 
in sexual poses and activities, and when in 1987 he received in 
the mail some solicitations to purchase some of this smut, he 
ordered it. Eventually, this material arrived and he went to his 
local post office to pick it up. When he returned to his farm, 
he found two federal postal inspectors waiting for him. They 
promptly arrested him and charged him with violating federal 
statutes forbidding the purchase of child pornography through 
the mail, and it turned out that the material he had bought 
had in fact been produced by the postal service itself and sent 
through the mail by the postal service in an undercover sting 
operation conducted by the postal service. For some years, 
postal inspectors had devoted their energies to ferreting out Mr. 
Jacobson’s perverse habits, encouraging them, and then, finally, 
pouncing on him. As a result, Mr. Jacobson lost his farm to pay 
for his legal defense, he lost his job as a school bus driver, and 
he lost all his friends and standing in his small community 
when his sexual habits came to light. Eventually, the Supreme 
Court exonerated him, but in the meanwhile his life had been 
totally ruined. 

The rationale for the harassment and entrapment of Keith 
Jacobson was that child pornography, illegal under federal law, 
is often produced in foreign countries like Denmark or Mexi- 
coand that the law cannot reach those who produce it and who 
often kidnap or seduce children into taking part in it. There- 
fore, law enforcement has to concentrate on the consumers of 
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child pornography rather than on its producers, in order to de- 
ter the trade. This, of course, is a transparent sophism. 

In my view, there is every reason for the federal government 
to ban the import of child pornography into the United States, 
to ban interstate traffic in it, and to prohibit sending it through 
the mails, but the target of the law should be and originally was 
supposed to be those who produce it and distribute it for prof- 
it, as well as those who kidnap, trade in, or seduce children. It 
is those individuals who cause the social evil of child pornog- 
raphy, not casual consumers of it, let alone those who buy it 
only because the federal government has enticed them into 
buying it, as Mr. Jacobson did, and if the producers are ordi- 
narily beyond the reach of the law, it does not follow that law- 
abiding citizens like Jacobson should be targeted, persecuted, 
and ruined. 

The Jacobson case is particularly important because in a way 
it was a kind of prototype for the later cases of David Koresh 
and Randy Weaver, and it may reflect a deliberate strategy by 
which admittedly bizarre people are selected for persecution. 
Few people can be expected to rush to the defense of a religious 
crackpot like Koresh, a white separatist like Weaver, or a pe- 
dophile like Jacobson when their rights are threatened, and con- 
servatives in particular can be expected to overlook the proce- 
dural irregularities in these cases if they disapprove of or 
condemn the substance of what the targets are doing, but 
once these cases become precedents, citizens who are consid- 
erably less bizarre in their personal habits and beliefs than 
many conservatives will be safe for the anarcho-tyrants to hit. 

Indeed, the entrapment and destruction of Keith Jacobson 
is typical of anarcho-tyranny. Having passed a law that is vir- 
tually unenforceable against those it was ostensibly intended to 
reach, government turns its efforts against those it was not in- 
tended to punish, which means the law-abiding. If you cannot 
or will not punish the criminal, criminalize and punish the in- 
nocent and then boast of how you are being tough on crooks. 
The same dynamic of anarcho-tyranny is evident in the noto- 
rious asset seizure laws. There are a number of cases on record 
of homeowners or owners of planes or boats who have lost their 
property because small amounts of drugs, often nothing more 
than marijuana, were found in or on them, often because an 
employee, guest, or family member, rather than the actual 
owner, had possession of the drug. These cases are bad enough 
in themselves, but the most notorious, which has received vir- 
tually no attention in the national press as far as I know except 
for a column by Paul Craig Roberts, concerns Donald Scott of 
Malibu. Perhaps the case is better known in California than it 
is in the rest of the country, but Mr. Scott’s victimization by 
anarcho-tyranny caused him to pay an even higher price than 
Randy Weaver or David Koresh or Keith Jacobson. 

Mr. Scott was a millionaire who had inherited his fortune 
and lived in a five million dollar estate in Malibu. One night 
he was awakened by the sound of his front door crashing in, 
and, evidently thinking his house was being invaded by robbers, 
he got up, seized a gun, and went out to protect his life and 
home. Actually, he was right; his home had been invaded by 
robbers, in the form of a 30-man raiding party composed of Los 
Angeles Sheriff's Office personnel, federal drug agents, and the 
California National Guard. When Mr. Scott appeared with a 
gun in his hand, they shot him dead in his own home. The 
killers claimed to have some reason to think that Mr. Scott’s 
wife was using drugs, though apparently no drugs were ever 
found. They also happened to have in their files an appraisal 
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of Mr. Scott’s estate and notes on the value of adjacent pro- 
perty, and one legal expert who has examined the case believes 
the purpose of the whole raid was simply to seize private pro- 
perty for the U.S. Treasury under federal assets seizure laws on 
the fabricated pretext of drug use. The murderers of Mr. 
Scott pled self-defense and were let off. 

Again, as with federal child pornography statutes, there 
should be no problem with laws that include as punishment for 
drug dealing the confiscation of property or assets. But under 
some of the asset seizure laws, property can be confiscated 
prior to conviction and often with little attention to the actual 
or serious guilt of the property owner, and they are virtual 
bottomless pits by which law enforcement agencies can essen- 
tially steal private property to bolster their own budgets. As 
with other anarcho-tyrannical measures, real drug dealers, who 
often contrive to hide their assets, are frequently not affected; 
the law falls mainly on law-abiding citizens. 

Yet probably the most common example of anarcho-ty- 
ranny in practice are gun control laws, and as you know there is 
nowa concerted effort across the country to abolish private gun 
ownership entirely. ‘That goal used to be a kind of hidden 
agenda of the gun control lobby, and every nutty gun control 
measure that was introduced was accompanied by sneering 
denials that it would go any further. But in recent years the 
agenda has come out of the closet. Congressman Major Owens 
of New York actually introduced a constitutional amendment 
last year to repeal the Second Amendment, and before he did 
so, conservative columnist George Will had already endorsed 
its repeal; this is perhaps the first time in history that a con- 
gressman has proposed repealing part of the Bill of Rights. Mr. 
Owens says that the Second Amendment is “not needed” in 
the United States today, and Mr. Will argues that what he calls 
“police saturation” will provide an adequate substitute for the 
private security offered by guns. “Police saturation,” or as Mr. 
Will describes it, “a policeman on every corner,” is of course a 
euphemism for a police state, and it is entirely characteristic of 
Mr. Will’s brand of Fascism Properly Understood. 


he fact is that the police and the criminal justice system 

do not offer protection, nor can they. We have too many 
policemen in this country already; to go back to Raleigh fora 
Roneat where the governor is so zealous about his oath to 
protect the citizens, recall that when I happened to visit the 
city some months ago, there had been a serious car accident in 
the middle of the afternoon that tied up local traffic for hours. 
I rode by the site of the accident around eight o’clock that 
night, and even though there was no congestion at all, even 
though the vehicles involved had long since been removed and 
whatever people were injured had long since been taken to the 
hospital, there were five police vehicles and five policemen still 
on the scene. It is not at all uncommon in this country to see 
speed traps, sobriety checks, etc., that take up the time of five 
or six or more policemen for several hours. In Washington, it 
is a regular feature of the morning rush hour from northern Vir- 
ginia to see several local policemen wandering around in traf- 
fic in the middle of Route 395 just before you reach the 14th 
Street Bridge for the purpose of pulling over drivers who were 
driving on the shoulders of the road. As long as the police can 
afford to assign personnel to these trivial functions or to such 
perennial aggravations as parking enforcement at a time when 
urban crime rates are higher than ever, there is no reason to talk 
about the need for yet more policemen, nor is there any reason 


to call in the National Guard, the Special Forces, or Boutros- 
Boutros and his Blue Helmets to do the job civilian authorities 
refuse to do. 

In any case, the policemen we already have seem to spend an 
inordinate amount of their time enforcing the law against the 
marginal lawbreaker and avoiding enforcement against serious 
criminals. This became a national scandal in the Los Angeles 
riots when police actually arrested store owners who were car- 
rying weapons to protect themselves against the rioters while 
carefully avoiding confrontations with rioters and, in at least 
one case, even passed by a store that was being looted. 

In Virginia, we have a recent and outstanding example of 
anarcho-tyranny at work in Governor Douglas Wilder’s “one 
gun a month” law. Since last July in Virginia, it has been 
illegal to buy more than one handgun a month, on the rea- 
soning, offered by the BATF, that more than +0 percent of the 
guns used in crimes in New York and Washington are import- 
ed from Virginia, where gun control laws are lax. The gun- 
runners, vows a BATF spokesman, just “fill up their trunks” 
with firepower and “hightail it up Interstate 95.” One hopes 
they do not drive on the shoulders of the road or leave their seat 
belts unbuckled. 

What never seems to occur to any of these anarcho-tyrants 
is that Virginians were able to buy guns legally (and as many as 
they wanted) and still avoid murdering each other as much as 
New Yorkers and Washingtonians do. Thus, in 1989, there were 
about 72 murders for every 100,000 people in the District of 
Columbia but less than 8 per 100,000 in the whole state of Vir- 
ginia. In the same year, the Big Apple took a bite out of the 
lives of nearly 26 people per 100,000. The point is that in Vir- 
ginia people buy guns legally and do not slaughter each other 
with them the way they do in New York and Washington, 
even though both cities have strict gun control laws and Vir- 
ginia had virtually none. Unable or unwilling to punish the 
criminals who sell guns, buy them, or use them in these 
metropolises, the anarcho-tyrants must therefore punish 
law-abiding Virginians by restricting their gun rights. Under 
anarcho-tyranny, government fails to enforce the laws and 
perform the functions it has a legitimate duty to enforce and 
perform, while it invents laws and functions it has no legitimate 
duty or valid reason to make or carry out. 

While one characteristic of anarcho-tyranny is its propensi- 
ty to criminalize and punish the innocent and the law-abiding 
while refusing to punish the criminals, another is its refusal to 
enforce the laws it has already enacted and to enact more laws 
that have no effect on real crime and that further criminalize 
the innocent or restrict their rights. Governor Wilder’s law 
shows this, and it is interesting that barely two months after the 
law went into effect in Virginia, the BATF announced that 40 
percent of the guns now used in Washington crimes come from 
Maryland, so we must have a similar law there. The logical con- 
clusion, of course, is that there should be a United Nations 
Convention on Handguns, under which handguns would be 
outlawed everywhere in the world, with international sanctions 
and tribunals against the provinces of the New World Order 
that fail to obey and with contingents of blue berets, presum- 
ably armed with handguns themselves, to enforce it. I suggest 
General Aidid as the commander of the force. 

Colorado’s new law forbidding minors from owning guns is 
also a recent instance of gun control anarcho-tyranny. Passed 
this summer on the grounds that too many minors are killing 
each other with guns, the law merely imposes a five-day jail 


sentence on any minor who possesses a gun (except some- 
times). Of course, no minor with a gun who is disposed to 
commit a crime with it is likely to be deterred by five days in 
jail; most such teenagers spend a good part of their adolescence 
in and out of jail. The only people who will be so deterred will 
be otherwise law-abiding minors who carry guns to protect 
themselves from their not-so-law-abiding cohorts whom the 
anarcho-tyrants do nothing to control. 


nder anarcho- 

tyranny, the state 

creates a problem, 
declares an emergency or crisis —the 
drug war, the carjacking crisis, Islamic 
fundamentalism—and then exploits 
that problem as an instrument by which 
it continues to enhance its power, though 
neither the fake problem it exploits nor 
the real problem that exists is affected. 


Yet one of my favorite examples of anarcho-tyranny is the 
crime bill that Congress considered last year. Its most notable 
feature was the authorization of the death penalty for no less 
than 51 different crimes, so that senators could boast to their 
constituents of the Draconian retribution they are itching to 
visit upon wrongdoers. That sounds really tough, but the new 
capital crimes included such exotic offenses as genocide, trea- 
son, and espionage, and inflicting death for these would protect 
the average citizen on the street about as much as directing 
traffic regulates pigeon droppings. The average housewife us- 
ually is not too worried that Pol Pot or Julius Rosenberg will 
jump her when she walks through the supermarket parking lot 
at night. 

Many of the other 48 offenses for which the lawwould have 
executed you simply protect officeholders. The bill authorized 
the death penalty for murdering the President, members of 
Congress, members of the Cabinet and the Supreme Court, 
court officers, and relatives of a federal official; for the killers of 
jurors, witnesses, crime victims, informants, foreign officials, 
state officials assisting federal officials; and, specifically, for the 
murderers of officials of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
including horse inspectors, poultry inspectors, egg inspectors, 
nuclear regulatory inspectors, and meat inspectors. Senators 
who voted for the bill do not have to worry about losing the 
egg-inspector vote. 

It then proceeded to dispatch to the scaffold a whole penal 
colony of atrocity-doers: aircraft hijackers; those who commit 
arson on federal property; those who commit murder in the 
course of a violent crime, murder in the course of depriving 
someone of his civil rights, murder in the course of depriving 
someone of his religious rights, murder in the course of a kid- 
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napping or a bank robbery, terrorist murders abroad, hostage- 
taking, murder for hire, murder in the course of racketeering, 
and murder while serving a life sentence. ‘The latter is particu- 
larly interesting, since about the only person a lifer could mur- 
der would be either a prison guard or another prisoner. But 
there is no reason why a prison guard or a convict (or, for that 
matter, the President, a federal chicken doctor, or a visiting dog- 
catcher from Denmark) should enjoy what amounts to more 
protection of the law than a gas station attendant. 

The crime bill also offered a generous serving of gun control 
chocolate sauce and the usual swag for local and state police as 
well as some $300 million for “drug emergency areas,” also 
known as “cities,” that just can’t say no to federal boodle. 
Then it gets back to more meaningless death penalties: death 
for anybody who commits a crime with a firearm if the weapon 
has moved across state or national boundaries. Death again for 
anybody who intentionally kills someone in the District of 
Columbia in a drug-related crime. And death once more for 
the much-dreaded “drug kingpins,” laboriously defined in the 
bill as those who have had at least three prior felony convictions 
with minimum prison sentences of at least 20 years each and 
who are operating drug enterprises with at least five employees 
and grossing $10 million a year. Whether convicts who meet 
this otiose definition are any more common than spies, traitors, 
and genocide-committers is not clear, but my guess is that they 
are virtually a legal fiction never heard of outside of Miami Vice 
reruns. 


D:: death, death, death, cried the senators as they 
packed the bill off to the House. You would think this 
was the most bloodthirsty crowd of lawmakers since Madame 
Defarge knitted socks in front of the guillotine. But before you 
come to such a conclusion, there is one little secret you ought 
to know: not since 1963 has the federal government executed 
anybody, nor does it have any facilities for carrying out an ex- 
ecution. For all the blood poured forth on the Senate floor in 
and over this bill and its grisly provisions, it was a fair bet that 
not a single person would ever have gone to the gallows under 
it. That is because enforcing the death penalty has nothing to 
do with passing more laws to buck up those already on the 
books that are not enforced anyway, but instead depends on 
whether those who pass and execute the laws are serious about 
justice. In any event, the bill died in conference, though its de- 
scendant stalks the Congress today in President Clinton’s “po- 
liceman on every corner” bill, this time with no less than 64 
new capital offenses. Who knows what they are? Who cares, 
since the lawmakers who concocted them have no intention of 
enforcing them anyway. My guess is that the mega-death 
penalty bill last year was never intended to pass, that it was just 
grandstanding for the senators, who intended to execute the bill 
itself before any real murderer was executed under its stupid 
and redundant provisions. 

Yet one interesting thing about the bill is that it shows how 
conservatives in Congress have totally abandoned the principle 
of federalism. One congressional staffer in a Republican office 
told me that the bill’s death penalty provisions were intended 
to enforce the death penalty in states that “refused” to enact it 
themselves—in other words, to sneak around the principle of 
federalism and states’ rights and to force a criminal statute 
down the throats of unwilling states. I believe strongly in the 
death penalty for a number of criminal offenses, and I believe 
every state ought to pass it and enforce it effectively, but under 
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no circumstances should the federal government be able to 
force or dragoon any state into adopting the death penalty 
or any other criminal statute it does not want or believe in. 
Obviously, it was mainly conservatives who were pushing the 
mega-death bill, so let us endure no more sermons from these 
Solons about “judicial activism” or other violations of federal- 
ism when those violations tread on local interests that are po- 
litically important to the lawmakers. Having surrendered the 
federalist and states’ rights principles, they cannot expect those 
principles to be respected by others who have morc uses for the 
federal leviathan than turning it into an oversized gas chamber. 

There are several reasons why anarcho-tyranny flourishes. In 
the first place, it is obviously an easy way for government bu- 
reaucrats and lawmakers to enhance their own power and the 
public funds at their disposal by playing on legitimate and well- 
founded fears of citizens over crime. It might scem that it 
would be just as easy for anarcho-tyrants to actually do some- 
thing about crime instead of rehearsing all the pretenses of do- 
ing something about it. But the fact is that there is almost 
nothing the government today can do about crime. The es- 
sential reason for this is that, since the promulgation of the In- 
corporation Doctrine by the Supreme Court and the ensuing 
Warren revolution in criminal law, the control of the criminal 
justice system has been removed from the control of lawmak- 
ers and elected officials as well as from law enforcement and is 
now almost entirely subordinate to the judicial system. Thus, 
there can be no local politician who wins election by promising 
and carrying out an effective program of crime-fighting because 
any effective laws or punishments he might enact will be de- 
pendent on the consent of the courts. Since law enforcement 
remains primarily a local and state function but is effectively 
under the control of federal courts, local law-and-order Icaders 
can do nothing effective and have to make do with anarcho- 
tyrannical applesauce. While crime and public safety remain 
important and legitimate concerns of voters, the response of 
politicians and police almost has to be to promise the false and 
dangcrous solutions of anarcho-tyranny, to change subtly the 
definition of crime by expanding it to include the innocent and 
the law-abiding, and to avoid any serious challenge to real 
criminals, And institutionalizing anarcho- tyrannical functions 
in such agencies as the BATF mercly creates incentives for its 
bureaucrats to pursue the kind of dangerous and useless mea- 
sures the bureau has become notorious for. Under anarcho- 
tyranny, the state creates a problem (which sometimes actual- 
ly has some connection to reality), declares an emergency or 
crisis—the drug war, drug emergency areas, the carjacking cri- 
sis, Islamic fundamentalism—and then exploits that problem 
as an instrument by which it continues to enhance its power, 
though neither the fake problem it exploits nor the real prob- 
lem that exists is affected. The anarchy that anarcho-tvranny 
breeds thus serves as the rationale for the tyranny it builds, 
and the dynamic of anarcho-tyranny is essentially the same 

“ratchet effect” that Robert Higgs identifies as the principal 
source of Big Government in the 20th century. 

But therc is also another reason why anarcho-tvrannvy flour- 
ishes. Throughout this century, in tandem with the emergence 
of the leviathan state, there has occurred a managed pacifica- 
tion and manipulation of the citizens, with the result that 
Americans are increasingly habituated to an cntirely passive role 
in government, economy, culture, and now even basic social 
functions such as childrearing and health care. This process of 
pacification is closely related to the managerial revolution in 


the United States and the emergence of centralized, technically 
skilled elites that specialize in the usurpation of previously 
autonomous social functions. Hence, just as Americans in the 
mass-managerial regime are dependent on mass corporations, 
offices, and factories for their livelihoods, just as they are de- 
pendent on mass political parties and illusory mass participa- 
tion in the political process, just as they are dependent on and 
engulfed by the mass culture that is continuously fed to them 
in spectator sports, television, film, art, music, and popular lit- 
craturc, and just as in all these dimensions of life Americans in- 
creasingly surrender the active and participatory roles that re- 
publican government demands, so too in anarcho-tyranny we 
arc habituatcd to an entirely passive role in securing our pro- 
tection from criminals. George Will’s “police saturation” is in- 
deed the logical and practical outcome of this kind of mass 
pacification, as more and more Americans swallow the lie that 
they arc too stupid and too reckless to protect themselves, 
their homes, and their families and that cops who could bare- 
ly make it through high school and bureaucrats who cannot 
support themselves outside a government payroll must do it for 
them. 

fet there are signs that some Americans are not buying 
into the lie of anarcho-tvranny, that at least as far as crime and 
personal safcty are concerned, some are awakening to the 
ancient lesson of republican government, that in order to gov- 
crn vourself politically you must first be able to govern yourself 
personally and morally and that that lesson means assuming 
responsibility for vour own protection. For months in 1987 in 
Detroit, citizens complained to the police about teenage 
prostitutes from a crack house in the neighborhood who 
solicited old men and adolescents on the street, about drug 
dealers firing guns in the air for fun, and about a shoot-out be- 
tween drug gangs while neighborhood children played in the 
street. Not once did the police respond to any of the repeated 
calls. Then one day after the shoot-out, two local men named 
Angelo Parisi and Perry Kent walked up the street, set fire to the 
crack house, and burned it to the ground, and within minutes 
police arrived to charge them with two counts of arson and 
assault with a deadly weapon. With community support, both 
men were acquitted by a jury of all charges, and there are 
storics similar to theirs in other American cities. 

Soon after the Los Angcles riots, the New York Times re- 
counted the story of a 20-year-old janitor, David Penso, who en- 
joved the less-than-bracing experience of watching a local dis- 
count store being looted and burned by rioters as Los Angeles 
police cars drove past and did absolutely nothing. Mr. Penso-— 
unlike George Bush, Jack Kemp, Bill Clinton, and George 
Will—learned something. “The cops were there,” he told 
the Times, “but they didn’t do anything. The only way people 
can be protected in Los Angeles is if they protect themselves 
with guns.” Some months before the Los Angeles riots, the 
Washington Post carricd a story about women and guns, re- 
porting that there are now about 12 million of them across the 
country, and one of them, a woman named Paxton Quigley in 
Beverly Hills, a former activist for gun control and now owner 
of a gun store that offers firearms training to women, told the 
Post, “\We cannot depend on anyone to protect us. We must do 
it ourselves. And the only way is to acquire the firepower it takes 
to dissuade violent criminals.” 

Mr. Parisi and Mr. Kent, Miss Quigley and Mr. Penso, have 
discovered the dirty little secret that can sweep anarcho-tyranny 
out of office, that anarcho-tyranny flourishes only when citizens 


surrender their rights and their duties of protecting them- 
selves, assuming responsibility for themselves, and governing 
themselves and that when the anarcho- -tyrants promise to take 
over and perform these duties themselves, they are uttering a 
lie that leads to slavery and the jungle at the same time. When 
anarcho-tyranny flourishes, it protects no one except the clites 
who fatten on it, and it encourages only the withering of self- 
government and responsibility. In the movie The Magnificent 
Seven, the bandit leader, played by Eli Wallach, says of the 
Mexican peasants he is robbing and killing, “If God had not 
wanted them sheared, he would not have made them sheep.” 
The peasants in the end show that they are not sheep, not by 
hiring gunfighters and killers to do their fighting for them, 
which is what we do when we set up the BATF and “police sat- 
uration,” but by learninghow to fight forthemselves. Sheep do 
not need to fight for themselves; they have shepherds who do 
it for them, until the day comes when the shepherds lead their 
sheep to slaughter. Only when more Americans learn the 
lessons these citizens have learned, the lessons the peasants in 
The Magnificent Seven had to learn, and only when they are 
willing to act on those lessons will anarcho-tyranny itself 
wither away; onlywhen Americans take back their own streets 
themselves will they have any streets that are safe. In the 
words of Lord Byron, “Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.” ce 
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| ntil the triumph of the civil-rights 


movement at the end of the 1960’s, 
probably the most disruptive and recur- 
rent conflict in American politics came 
from the struggle between central author- 
ity in the federal government and local 
authority at the level of the states. Since 
the 1960’s, the issue seems almost to have 
vanished, although states’ rights are peri- 
odically trotted out by one side or anoth- 
er to score a debating point. While the 
defense oflocal community and authori- 
ty has historically been associated with 
the potitical right, last year liberal colum- 
nist E..J. Dionne wrote a column chal- 
lenging the Supreme Court’s ruling that 
made George W. Bush president by ar- 
guing that the ruling violated states’ 
rights. 

It is not surprising, given the political 
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a republican form of government.” 


— Constitution of the United States, Article IV 
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football that the concept of states’ rights 
has often been in our history, that few his- 
torians have seemed to take it very seri- 
ously—especially since the civil-rights 
movement, when its invocation by segre- 
gationists supposedly “discredited” the 
concept. In the 1950's, journalist James 
J. Kilpatrick published an explicitly segre- 
gationist book, The Sovereign States, that 
remains one of the best defenses of states’ 
rights ever published, even though Kil- 
patrick later repudiated the book and the 
positions he defended. Forrest McDon- 
ald’s most recent work of scholarship is 
largely free of polemic and is certainly 
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not a tract for segregation, although he 
does recapitulate much of what Kil- 
patrick wrote in his long-out-of-print 
book. 

McDonald’s book is a history of the 
use of the idea of states’ rights and its im- 
plications in such doctrines as interposi- 
tion, nullification, and secession, as well 
as a compact and highly informative (if 
sometimes rather dry) history of the Unit 
ed States in terms of states’ rights and the 
legal and political conflicts centered on 
the concept. Since much of what really 
shaped our constitutional and political 
history is now being lost because of ideo- 
logical teaching and deliberately incul- 
cated falsehoods and illiteracy, what he 
has to tell us in this book is invaluable. 
Those who, for either political or scholar- 
ly reasons, are seriously interested in the 
concept of states’ rights and the federal- 
ism it informed will find McDonald’s ex- 
cellent little book irreplaceable. 

McDonald rightly sides with the pro- 
ponents of the compact theory of the for- 
mation of the U.S. Constitution, holding 
that Lincoln was wrong to claim in his 
message to Congress of July 4, 1861, that 
“the Union is older than any of the States, 
and, in fact, it created them as States.” 
This “nationalist’ interpretation, as it has 


been called, is untenable,” McDonald 
writes, and he treats sympathetically the 
various conflicts in American history that 
involved the rights of the states that fol- 
low from the compact theory. This posi- 
tion places him—with respect to states’ 
rights, if not to other issues—on the side 
of the Confederacy as opposed to Lin- 
coln, Calhoun and Hayne as opposed to 
Webster and Jackson, and Jefferson and 
Madison as opposed to Hamilton and 
John Adams. McDonald seems to har- 
bor an intense dislike of Jackson, blaming 
his crusade against the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States for the economic collapse of 
1837 and the destruction of the Ameri- 
can financial system and finding him re- 
sponsible as well for the weakness of the 
presidency during most of the 19th cen- 
tury. Jackson failed to “embody the spirit 
of the nation” and “brought such disre- 
pute to his office that that vital function 
of the presidency could scarcely be per- 
formed again for the remainder of the 
century.” McDonald allows that Jackson 
“believed in states’ rights,” as his 
Supreme Court appointments show, 
even though he boldly asserted the “na- 
tionalist” theory in his proclamation 
against nullification in South Carolina, 
and “his eight years in office saw the tri- 
umph of the states’ rights doctrine.” 

But McDonald’s account of King An- 
drew pales beside his portrayal of Father 
Abraham. His summary of the constitu- 
tional depredations of Abraham Lincoln 
is the most concise and comprehensive | 
have seen in a mainstream work of schol- 
arship, although McDonald rather in- 
congruously claims that Lincoln “took 
seriously” his oath of office to uphold the 
Constitution while writing that, “If it 
proved necessary, in his judgment, to 
break a host of minor laws or constitu- 
tional provisions and to trample on the 
rights of loyal citizens in the doing, so be 
it.” By 1862, Lincoln’s administration 
had imprisoned some 14,000 citizens in 
military prisons under martial law and 
held them without trial and without 
habeas corpus, which the President had 
summarily suspended. (Jefferson Davis, 
McDonald notes, suspended habeas cor 
pus in the Confederacy; he didso, how- 
ever, with the consent of the Confederate 
Congress, while Lincoln acted without 
congressional approval.) By 1863, Lin- 
coln also controlled most of the gover- 
nors of the unionist states. “The gover- 
nors could no longer claim that Lincoln 
was their creature; now it was Lincoln 
who had elected the governors. They 


could offer only token resistance during 
the remainder of the war.” Had it not 
been for the sheer corruption of the Re- 
publican Party under Grant and his 
cronies and their indifference to radical- 
ism— probably also for the death of Lin- 
coln himself—the Lincoln era would 
have seen the permanent destruction of 
republican government in the United 
States. As it was, although the congres- 
sional and executive branches ceased ex- 
ercising the enhanced powers they had 
seized during the war, the Supreme 
Court revived states’ rights in the postwar 
period and enabled constitutional gov- 
ernment to survive. 


Atttexst McDonald’s book is a 


nuch needed account of both the 
theory (political and legal) of states’ rights 
and its history, it has two shortcomings. 
In the first place, it fails to bring the histo- 
ry up through the 20th century; instead, 
it stops at 1876, when an increasingly 
conservative court used states’ rights the- 
ories to gut Radical Republican legisla- 
tion enacted during Reconstruction. 
McDonald does offer a thumbnail sketch 
of the revival of the Tenth Amendment 
in recent years, but a closer discussion of 
who has used states’ rights and who has 
rejected them in the 20th century would 
have given his book a completion that it 
seems to lack. 

The other shortcoming is McDonald’s 
refusal to examine the larger forces that, 
at various times in our history, have 
pushed or resisted states’ rights. The 
most obvious such force, of course, has 
been the South, but McDonald does 
show that, in the 1850's, when the feder- 
al government was mainly friendly to 
Southern interests, “the attitudes of many 
southerners came more nearly to approx- 
imate the constitutional views of John 
Marshall than those of Jefferson and Jack 
son, even as Yankees were adopting a Jef- 
fersonian and Jacksonian suspicion of the 
federal government and the Supreme 
Court.” Earlier, of course, New En- 
gland’s dislike of the War of 1812 led to 
the secessionism of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. While McDonald does show that 
different political forces have used states’ 
rights as they proved convenient for their 
interests and abandoned or muted their 
use of them as they proved inconvenient, 
an account of the eventual demise of 
states’ rights as the result of the triumph 
of a centralizing economy and technolo- 
gy and the demand of those who control 
them for political uniformity and central- 


ization would have been instructive. 
Writing that history, of course, would 
have carried McDonald well beyond 
1876 into the Progressive Era and the 
20th century. 

McDonald ends his book on a cau- 
tiously optimistic note, concluding that, 
“in the 1990’s, as in the 1870’s, states’ 
rights had found a powerful friend, but, 
given the five-to-four majority, a fickle 
one.” He is more optimistic than I. It is 
reasonable to expect from the Supreme 
Court occasional invocations of defunct 
constitutional doctrines like states’ rights, 
just as we can occasionally expect similar 
reflexes from political forces that dislike 
or see themselves threatened by central- 
ization and national unity. But the brute 
fact is that the concept of states’ rights is 
as dead as the Old Republic it animated, 
slain by the conjuncture of the centraliz- 
ing economic and technological impera- 
tives of the last century and their political 
expression in the architects of the 
leviathan state in both political parties. 
The real origins of the Constitution, the 
truth of the compact theory, and the na- 
ture of “federalism” itself are today mere- 
ly arcana suitable to antiquarians; they 
are virtually unknown in law schools and 
public discussion, and even conservative 
officeholders in Washington usually har- 
bor only an inchoate idea of them, when 
they entertain any sympathyat all. More- 
over, states’ rights and the localism they 
are supposed to protect cannot thrive ina 
political order in which the local has be- 
come simply an appendage of the central 
and looks to the central government for 
the fodder it devours, and when even the 
champions of the states’ rights legacy 
prove too ignorant to know the differ- 
ence. Last year, the Southern Party, 
which advocates the secession of the 
South from the United States, fielded its 
first candidate and won its first political 
victory. The candidate’s name was 
Wayne Willingham, and he was elected 
mayor of West Point, Alabama, by the 
whopping margin of one vote. Should 
the reader conclude the Willingham 
landslide is evidence of the coming res- 
urrection of states’ rights, at least in the 
South, and the rejection of the federal 
leviathan that smothers them, he ought 
to be disabused. As the Florence, Alaba- 
ma, Times Daily reported in September, 
“Willingham said he campaigned not on 
Southern nationalism but on getting 
more state and federal grant money to 
help West Point...” 
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Arizona Ranchers Doing 


: by Samuel Francis 


ast week, the U.S. Senate 
voted to spend some $1 


' apart 


billion on behalf of the 
nation of Colombia, to help it 


fight drug dealers. The money — 


will go to train Colombian police 
and military and equip them with 


_ helicopters and other fancy stuff. 


Meanwhile, as the senators spout 
and sputter over poor little 
Colombia and its problems, not a 
single one of them has done, or 
plans to do, anything at all to help 
protect the borders of their own 
nation and the citizens of their 
own country against invasion. 
The invasion 1s taking place in 


Arizona, where some 72,000 : 


illegal aliens tried to sneak across 
the border last March alone. The 
invasion has been going on now 
for more than a year (I wrote a 
column about it more than a year 


action has been taken by the 
federal government to control it. 
Nor has any major public office 
holder called attention to it. 

The reason for the invasion, 
from the weakness of 
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national leadership, is that border 
security against 
immigration has in fact improved 
in many other places. More 
fences, more patrols, more 
technology and more personnel 
have made illegal entries harder. 
So the illegals simply go 
somewhere else to cross 
namely, the Arizona border. 

The illegals get thirsty and cut 


Government’s Job 


_ states against foreign invasion, 


illegal | 


but that paragon of good 


~ government, Sen. John McCain, . 


who happens to 
Arizona, has totally ignored the 
situation in his own state. Nor, for 
that matter, has Gov. George W. 
Bush or Al Gore done or said 
anything about the invasion. Both 


“are too busy pandering to the 


water hoses to drink from, so the , 


water tanks of the local ranchers 
run dry. They get hungry, so they 
steal and slaughter cattle that 


belong to the ranchers, who find | 


dead steers with only a few 
handfuls of flesh carved out of 


. them. One local remarks, “My 


brother’s ranch is like a garbage | 
dump after the illegals come | 


_ through. They leave behind tons 


of junk — dirty diapers, plus | 


what’s in those diapers. You 


_ really have to watch where you 
ago), and to this day nota single | 





step. It'd take 100 trucks, and you 


still couldn’t haul it all away.” | 
| The Washington Post reports that 
_ the landscape is now “littered | 
| border for illegals, round them up 


with empty water jugs, discarded 


: clothes and human waste.” The 
aliens also break into homes and | 


steal food and money, and in at 


| least one case last year murdered 


: a law enforcement officer. 


To this day, not only has the 
federal government done nothing 
to meet its 


| responsibility of protecting the 


Ei 


constitutional |! 





Hispanic bloc. Of all the 


presidential candidates this year, | 
_ only Pat Buchanan has actually | 


demanded government 
enforcement of border security 


and toured the border area in | 
Arizona. Polls in the state show | 


him at 18 percent, higher than 
anywhere else in the country. 
But, while the USS. 


government worries about the | 


Balkans and Iraq instead of its 


own territory and citizens, and — 
_ while U.S. senators worry about 


the sad future of Colombia, the 
locals in Arizonaare learning how 
to protect themselves. For the last 
year they’ve been forming 
vigilante groups that patrol the 


at gunpoint and tum them over to 
the Border Patrol. 
“The ranchers here are tired of 


nothing being done about it,” one | 
rancher told the New York Times | 


this week. “We’re tired of the 
garbage they leave, We’re tired of 
them tearing down our fences, 
We’retired of losing cattle. We’re 


“represent” | 
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tired of losing our way of snntemenneetneeeneaanemnanrennnenmnnnnnns 


| life.’ So far, the citizens’ 


_ patrols have nabbed about 


3,000 illegals, and even their 
leader, a local rancher named 
Roger Bamett, says that 
sooner or later there will be 
violence. 

That, of course, is why it 
ought to be the USS. 
government that enforces its own 
laws on its own border on behalf 


_ of the safety andrights of its own 


citizens. But it doesn’t. Indeed, 
the Mexican goverment is 


_ jumping up and down about the 


| ranchers’ patrols for threatening 


its own citizens, and the Hispanic 


“_..it ought to be the U.S. 


rights of its own citizens.” 


lobby is whining about 
“blatant race baiting” of the 
ranchers’ efforts to protect 


themselves and their home and 
property. Everybody’s worried 
about their own people — except 
our own government. 


government that enforces its 
own laws on its own border 
on behalf of the safety and 


the © 
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with the formation of citizens’ 


patrols to enforce the laws our | 
government won’t enforce | 
and our elected leaders are | 


afraid to enforce is simply a 


response of human nature. It 


would be better if 
government did what they’re 
doing, but since it won’t, the 
citizens have every right to do 
it themselves. And maybe, as 


| government elsewhere in_ this 


What is happening in Arizona | 


36 


country refuses to do what it’s 


the | 


supposed to do, other citizens in | 
other places will start learning the | 
lesson that the good people of | 


Arizona have to teach us about 
goveming ourselves. a 


As We Go Marching 


by Samuel Francis 


“... Your tragic quality 


Required the huge delusion of some major purpose to 
produce it. 

What, that the God of the stars needed your help?” 
— Robinson Jeffers, “Woodrow Wilson” 





The Democratic Imperative: 
Exporting the American 
Revolution 
by Gregory A. Fossedal 
New York: Basic Books; 
293 pp., $19.95 


> 


oé hen a term has become so 
universally sanctified as ‘de- 

mocracy’ now is,” wrote T.S. Eliot in 
1939, “I begin to wonder whether it 
means anything, in meaning too many 
things: it has arrived perhaps at the 
position of a Merovingian Emperor, 
and wherever it is invoked, one begins 
to look for the Major of the Palace. . . . 
If anybody ever attacked democracy, I 
might discover what the word meant.” 
If Eliot could read Gregory A. Fosse- 
dal’s The Democratic Imperative, he 
would remain as mystified today as he 
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was 50 years ago. Mr. Fossedal certain- 
ly does not attack democracy, and his 
response to the classical criticism of it is 
cursory. He dismisses this criticism in 
two pages, quoting no less an authority 
than H.G. Wells to show that “Aristot- 
le would have enjoyed the electoral 
methods of our modern democracies 
keenly.” But if Mr. Fossedal does not 
teveal the meaning of democracy by 
attacking it, neither does he clarify it by 
any precise definition. Not until the 
end of the second chapter does it occur 
to him that some clarification of what 
he has been and will be talking about 
throughout his book might be called 
for. Although he is content to relegate 
his definition to a long footnote, the 
passage merits quotation at length and 
consideration in depth. 


In this book, the term 
[“democracy”’] refers to a 
political system run by leaders 
chosen in periodic elections 
open to general participation 


and free debate. These leaders 
serve a government of limited 
powers, with certain rights such 
as free speech, a fair trial to 
those accused of serious crimes, 
and so on, the denial of which 
is beyond the state’s reach. It is 
assumed that with those rights 
intact, voters will be able to 
choose the optimal arrange- 
ments for, say, economic 
freedom. 


This crucial footnote continues for 
most of the page with further distinc- 
tions and elaborations, but neither there 
nor elsewhere does Mr. Fossedal tell us 
what certain key elements of his. defini- 
tion mean. How “general” does partici- 
pation have to be before a nondemo- 
cratic system becomes democratic? 
What are “free debate,” “free speech,” 
and a “fair trial”? What is “and so on’? 
The content and meaning of such 
terms are so variously interpreted in the 
United States and other countries that 
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reliance on them for defining a word 
such as “democracy” is not helpful. 
Moreover, it is odd that Mr. Fossedal 
nowhere specifically includes in his un- 
derstanding of democracy the element 
of opposition, though the right or power 
of opposition to an incumbent set of 
tulers is essential to most Western ideas 
of freedom. 

In the second paragraph of this foot- 
note, Mr. Fossedal tells us that “For the 
purposes of this book, where an ad- 
vance of economic or civil freedom 
occurs, even without the function of a 
representative body, it will be equated 
with an advance of ‘democracy.’”’ But 
in the next paragraph he says he “will 
not be offended if readers mentally 
scribble in the word ‘representative’ be- 
fore the word ‘democracy’ wherever it 
appears throughout most of the book.” 
Thus, we are to assume that Mr. Fosse- 
dal’s democracy is representative, even 
when there is no representation. 

To clarify further what he means, 
Mr. Fossedal has appended to his book 
three world maps for the years 1875, 
1935, and 1988 to show the ebb and 
flow of democracy across the globe, 
rather like those old advertisements for 
Sherman’s paint. The first map shows 
Panama and Yugoslavia as nondemoc- 
racies, though neither state existed in 
1875. It also shows the whole of the 
continental United States in 1875 as 
simply “democratic,” but the US terri- 
tory of Alaska is only “partly democrat- 
ic,” though much of'the Western part 
of the country then enjoyed precisely 
the same legal and political status as 
Alaska. Great Britain also is shown as 
completely democratic in 1875, though 
its electorate was’ still strictly limited 
according to economic class and ex- 
cluded about 80 percent of the adult 
males and all women, and its landed 
aristocracy, established church, and he- 
reditary monarchy and House of Lords 
were then far more powerful than they 
are today. In the American “democra- 
cy” of 1875, universal suffrage for white 
males existed in all states, though it was 
not mandated by the Constitution, and 
women, blacks, and Indians were not 
guaranteed the vote. States determined 
for themselves who voted, senators were 
not popularly elected, and direct prima- 
ties were virtually unknown. Few reac- 
tionaries today would be unhappy with 
this degree of democracy. 

The map for 1988 tells us that 
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Taiwan and mainland China belong in 
the same category of “partly democrat- 
ic,’ which is a step ahead of South 
Africa, communist Ethiopia, Angola, 
and Mozambique, all of which are 
“undemocratic.” Zimbabwe also is c- 
lassed as “undemocratic,” though.on p. 
203 Mr. Fossedal refers to it as a 


* “one-party democracy.” Japan and In- 


dia are democracies according to the 
map, while Mexico is only partly so. In 
all three countries, however, there are 
universal suffrage, more or less free 
debate, and regular elections, though 
single parties have dominated their gov- 
ernments for so long that formal rights 
of opposition are somewhat academic. 
The reader will be happy to learn that 
Alaska, still only “partly democratic” 
even in 1935, has by 1988 mastered 
whatever exaniinations Mr. Fossedal 
put to it and taken its degree as a full 
democracy. 

Whatever democracy is and wher- 
ever it might be, Mr. Fossedal’s book is 
devoted to the thesis that its: develop- 
ment everywhere in the world should 
be the main (perhaps the only) goal of 
American foreign policy. The bulk of 
his volume expounds how this goal may 
be pursued—through propaganda by 
the broadcasting facilities of the US 
government and education by the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy, 
through support for guerrilla forces, and 
through international economic _poli- 
cies. Mr. Fossedal begins his book with a 
salute to the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
as “an active American attempt to ex- 
tend democracy beyond its own 
shores.” Unfortunately, as he acknowl- 
edges, the naifs of the Brigade soon met 
the Majors of the Palace in the shape of 
the Comintern agents who ran the 
Brigade and used it to try to subvert 
Spain on behalf of Joseph Stalin. More 
fortunately, freedom in Spain was saved 
by the very undemocratic Geni. Franco, 
who knew political fraudulence when 
he saw it. However, the support of 
Communist fronts does not seem to 
perturb Mr. Fossedal, since he later 
writes that “the United States should 
have considered support for the African 
National Congress as early as 1983,” 
despite the control of the ANC and its 
terrorism by the Soviet Union and the 
South African Communist Party. Even 
if all the members of the ANC were 
devoted readers of Human Events, to 
support an armed insurgency in anoth- 


er country is an act of war. It does not 
occur to Mr. Fossedal that what he is 
contemplating is unprovoked aggres- 
sion against a state that has never 
threatened the United States and in 
fact has been its loyal supporter since 


World War II. 


I nstead of spending his energies in the 
study of how the United States could 
export democracy, Mr. Fossedal might 
have been better advised to have con- 
centrated on pondering three funda- 
mental questions, afhrmative answers to 
which appear to be largely unexamined 
presuppositions of his book. 

First, he might have asked whether 
democracy is an intrinsically good form 
of government. If the contemporary 
United States is the model of democra- 
cy, the answer is not self-evident. The 
expansion of the franchise in the United 
States has occurred in tandem with the 
enlargement and centralization of the 
state, with reliance on socialist econom- 
ic policies, and with the systematic use 
of concentrated power to uproot social 
institutions and classes, cultural pat- 
terns, and local and regional pluralism. 
Despite the vast technological and eco- 
nomic resources of the United States, 
American democracy is only marginally 
able to protect its citizens and interests 
abroad and seems utterly incompetent 
to enforce minimal standards of order at 
home. The criminal corruption of of- 
ficeholders—in Congress, the execu- 
tive branch, and in many urban and 
state governments —is commonplace, 
but corruption in the broader sense of 
the use of public power for private ends, 
ideological or material, is so routine that 
it has become an acknowledged part of 
our government. 

These disadvantages might be bear- 
able if democratization were accompa- 
nied by an enlarged control of govern- 
mental power at the popular level, but 
this does not seem to be the case. 
Despite universal suffrage, increased 
openness in government, and more 
active participation in some public fo- 
rums, American democracy is governed: 
largely by a permanent and only partial- 
ly visible elite of bureaucrats, managers, 
advisers, staff aides, technicians, and 
clerks, whose role in decision making is 
seldom disclosed, whose power is never 
subjected to popular judgment, and 
whose ability to subvert, co-opt, or 
deflect even the most intrepid reformers 


seems virtually invincible. Even in pop- 
ular elections, the dependence of candi- 
dates and parties on massive amounts of 
money and the arts of political manipu- 
lation serves not to enhance popular 
control but to avoid it, leading to what 
liberal journalist Sidney Blumenthal has 
called “the engineering of consent with 
a vengeance.” 

It may be that there is no necessary 
connection between the forms and 
processes of American democracy and 
these obvious flaws of the current politi- 
cal order, though their historical con- 
junction suggests that there may well be 
a connection. In any case, Mr. Fossedal 
does not consider the question. 

Secondly, Mr. Fossedal might have 
asked, assuming that it is a good or 
desirable form of government, whether 
democracy is possible in ‘various non- 
Western or nonmodem states and soci- 
eties. His assumption, again, is afhrma- 
tive, based in large part on a wave of 
democratic movements of the 1980’s in 
such societies as the Philippines, South 
Korea, and several Latin American 
states. Yet he conducts no serious analy- 
sis of this trend, its causes, its capacities 
for success, or its possible consequenc- 
es. While Mr. Fossedal recognizes 
the connections between economic 
strength and a stable liberal democracy, 
he tends to neglect other preconditions 
such as a high degree of literacy, a stable 
infrastructure of governmental control, 
a national consensus shared by all parts 
of the population, and (perhaps most 
important) a cultural tradition that in- 
cludes the many presuppositions about 
power and its uses characteristic of 
Western society. Mr. Fossedal does not 
sufficiently reflect upon the fact that 
Western democracy is less the product 
of “natural rights” than of several cen- 
turies of evolution within a particular 
civilization that recognizes and rewards 
individuality and opposition to a far 
greater degree than Oriental, African, 
and Islamic cultures do. Such concepts 
as a “loyal opposition,” a public rather 
than a dynastic or patrimonial idea of 
political office, a distinction between 
secular and religious authority, the legit- 
imacy of political involvement by subor- 
dinate social groups, the effectiveness of 
voting, a national rather than a tribal, 
feudal, or sectarian identity, and the 
willingness of those who control the 
instruments of force to abide by nonco- 
ercive political decisions —all are basic 


to Western ideas of modem democracy 
but may not pertain in many non- 
Western or premodem societies and 
may not be exportable in the same way 
that Coca-Cola is. 

Mr. Fossedal does not consider the 
argument that Latin America seems to 
undergo cycles of democracy and dicta- 
torship at intervals of every 30 years. He 
never mentions the classic case of the 
Weimar Republic, in which a society 
utterly unprepared for democracy voted 
itself into dictatorship. He never dis- 
cusses the concept of “totalitarian de- 
mocracy,” in which mass participation 
is manipulated to represent the General 
Will, the Volk, the proletariat, the 
People, or other abstractions useful to 
modem tyrants. Nor does he deal with 
the argument that democratic move- 
ments in many Third World societies 
may be the expressions of relatively 
new, modernized elites of intellectuals 
and technocrats alienated from tradi- 
tional ruling classes of clergy, landown- 
ers, and military and who may seek to 
use democracy as a means of displac- 
ing the older elites and seizing power 


for themselves. Such new classes in 
Third World states, as Barry Rubin has 
argued, can easily form the social base 
of modern dictatorships rather than 
democracy. It may be that democracy 
is indeed on the march across the 
globe, but Mr. Fossedal does not con- 
sider the alternatives sufficiently to per- 
suade us. . 


hirdly, Mr. Fossedal does not deal 

at all adequately with the question 

of whether the export or development 
of democracy is compatible with Ameri- 
can national interests. Given the way in 
which he defines “national interest,” 
however, he manages to give a quick 
and easy affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion as well. 
“The purpose of American foreign 
policy,” he writes, “cannot be explained 
without first answering a prior question: 
What is the purpose of the American 
government? To know what we are for 
in the world, we must know what we are 
for at home. . . . The goal, as our fram- 
ers put it, is to secure the rights of 
mankind.” Mr. Fossedal goes so far as to 
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suggest that anyone who doubts that the 
purpose of our foreign policy is to 
promote the “tights of man” is un- 
American—‘“To argue against a for- 
eign policy to promote the rights of 
man, then, is to argue against the rights 
themselves, and thus against our own 
institutions’ —and he relies on the 
equality clause of the Declaration of 
Independence to justify his interpreta- 
tion of America’s purpose. 

We have been through all this before, 
but let us rehearse it briefly once again. 
The Declaration says nothing about the 
“purpose” of the US or any other 
government. It is not even a charter of 
government, but a proclamation of na- 
tional independence and a catalogue of 

_ the abuses of power that justified the act 
of separation. The real purposes or 
goals of the US government are quite 
clearly spelled out in the Preamble of 
the US Constitution, and they say noth- 
ing about equality, human rights, or 
even foreign policy. The Constitution 
did not establish the political equality of 
individual citizens, and its toleration 
of slavery, the nonenfranchisement 
of blacks in most nonslave states, the di- 
versity of state political practices, and 
the indirect election of senators and the 
President would seem to contradict the 
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Straussian-Jaffa-Kesler interpretation of 
the American political tradition that Mr. 
Fossedal endorses. 

From the false premise that the 
“tights of man” are the goal of the US 
government Mr. Fossedal draws the 
non sequitur that the same goal and 
purpose must animate our foreign poli- 
cy. It is at this point that his book ceases 
to be merely frivolous and becomes 
dangerous. Other possible goals of for- 
eign policy—national independence, 
territorial security, economic prosperity, 
and the physical protection of our own 
citizens and their property, rights, and 
interests at home and abroad — simply 
are not encompassed within Mr. Fosse- 
dal’s goals. Indeed, it is possible that a 
good many of our legitimate national 
interests would be transgressed by Mr. 
Fossedal’s foreign policy. Treaties with 
nondemocratic governments, private 
business contracts enforced by them, 
and geopolitically necessary alliances 
with them might all be jeopardized by 
the democratically elected regimes that 
teplace them. The genuine democrati- 
zation of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, for example, would almost 
certainly transform world power rela- 
tionships and perhaps lead to the disin- 
tegration of the USSR and even to 


protracted warfare in Europe, Western 
Asia, and the Far East. “Majority rule” 
in South Africa almost certainly would 
result in an anti-Western (and probably 
brutally racist) government oriented to- 
ward the Soviet Union and toward a 
control of the sea routes and vast miner- 
al resources of southern Africa. The 
democratization of Saudi Arabia or 
other Persian Gulf states could lead to 
radical Islamic and anti-Western re- 
gimes that could jeopardize oil flows to 
the West. The democratization of 
Greece has already led to the most 
anti-American government in Europe, 
and the democratization of Spain has 
endangered our military bases there. 
The democratization of the Philippines 
has led to the doubling of the commu- 
nist insurgency there, to increased polit- 
ical corruption and anti-Americanism, 
and also to endangerment of our bases. 

Mr. Fossedal’s division of the world 
into “democracies” and nondemoc- 
racies proceeds from an abstraction that 
bears no relationship to concrete US 
interests or to what the United States 
must do to protect those interests. It 
lumps pro-American governments such 
as those of South Africa and Chile in 
the same camp as enemies like Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. It puts close allies 
such as Great Britain in the same camp 
as uncooperative governments like In- 
dia. It puts irrelevant states such as 
Botswana on the same level as states like 
Japan. The fact is that democracy/ 
nondemocracy is simply not a useful 
standard by which to govern our foreign 
policy. It obscures or ignores too many 
other significant variables to offer a 
reliable guide to evaluating our interests 
or knowing how to pursue them. 

One of the persistent flaws of Mr. 
Fossedal’s book is his confusion of de- 
mocracy with liberal government, 
though F.A. Hayek in The Constitu- 
tion of Liberty long ago clearly distin- 
guished them: “Liberalism is a doc- 
trine about what the law ought to be, 
democracy a doctrine about the man- 
ner of determining what will be the 
law.”” As Hayek (and many others) 
noted, there is no necessary connec- 
tion between liberalism and democra- 
cy, and in fact liberal government was 
secured in England and the United 
States in the 18th and 19th centuries 
well before the advent of democracy. 
The growth of democracy, as noted 
above, is historically associated with the 


diminution of liberal government. 

Yet one of the characteristic beliefs 
of the modern democratic left has been 
that democracy is essential for the 
protection of liberal government. Mr. 
Fossedal adheres to this belief and 
states it explicitly: “It may be possible 
that other forms of government would 
satisfy the rights of man, but practical 
human experience suggests that cer- 
tain institutions are needed for govern- 
ment to respect those rights consistent- 
ly.” Among the institutions he suggests 
are elections, constitutions, and divi- 
sions of powers, though the latter two 
are properly liberal rather than demo- 
cratic institutions. In any case, his 
statement is simply erroneous. 


[ is a fallacy of both the liberal and 
the democratic mind that a set of 
formal procedures, by itself, will protect 
freedom. A more realistic view has long 
recognized that while certain proce- 
dures can help protect freedom under 
some circumstances, in other circum- 
stances they only endanger it. This is 
why the case of the Weimar Republic, 
which enjoyed the formal procedures of 
liberalism and democracy, is classic. 
The procedures and forms of liberalism, 
democracy, or any other constitutional 
type must reflect a balance of power 
among significant social forces—e.g., 
rural versus urban, business versus la- 
bor, religion versus secular authority, 
class versus class, region versus region 
—if they are to institutionalize real 
freedom and social diversity and en- 
hance the level of civilization. The 
existence of this kind of balance may be 
formalized through legal and political 
procedures, but it can exist indepen- 
dently of them as well, and while clear 
and stable procedures are helpful in 
institutionalizing the balance of social 
forces, it is the substance and not the 
form that is important. Statesmen 
should design the forms to reflect the 
substance, as The Federalist recog- 
nized, and not try to engineer the 
substance to fit forms derived from 
“natural rights” or other abstractions. 
Like the man who believes that milk 
comes from supermarkets rather than 
from the careful civilization of cows, 
liberals and democrats believe that 
freedom comes from the procedures 
themselves; they fail to recognize, as 
Hayek does, that “freedom is not a 
state of nature but an artifact of civili- 


zation.” 

Moreover, if this kind of pluralism is 
not to degenerate into an anarchical 
factionalism, it must be limited by 
common acceptance of a social myth 
that at least implicitly defines the ends 
of the public order and the legitimate 
means by which they may be pursued. 
Mr. Fossedal’s “natural” or “human” 
tights provide one such myth that has 
proved useful to certain groups aspir- 
ing to power throughout modern histo- 
ty, but the universalism of this myth 
tends to ignore or even undermine the 
particular cultural framework and so- 
cial balances necessary for the preser- 
vation of concrete freedom. In any 
case, whether this distinctly post- 
Christian, Western myth exerts any 
enduring appeal to non-Western cul- 
tures is a question Mr. Fossedal never 
explores seriously. 

Mr. Fossedal’s prolonged ode to 
global democracy is characteristic of 
the neoconservative-social democrat- 
Straussian-“‘progressive conservative” 
school of political thought that now 
seems to prevail on the mainstream 
American right. Both his text and his 
acknowledgments are filled with quo- 
tations from the exponents of this 
movement and expressions of gratitude 


to them. The chief goal of this move- 
ment seems not to be a serious explora- 
tion of and challenge to the presuppo- 
sitions of the dominant American 
political culture, but rather the pursuit 
of its own political and cultural power. 
Hence, it is content to adapt prevailing 
liberal humanist presuppositions to its 
own purposes and avoids expressing 
any thought (or tolerating expressions 


‘by anyone else) that might offend, 


threaten, or frighten our own Majors of 
the Palace who guard the public dis- 
course. To challenge the dominant 
presuppositions would mean isolation 
from the mainstream of political debate 
that these presuppositions define and 
would make the quest for power far 
more difficult. The result has been the 
intellectual impoverishment of the 
American right, the emasculation of a 
genuinely radical conservatism, and its 
replacement by bubble-talk and sopho- 
moric cant more suitable for the Boy 
Scout Jamboree than for consideration 
by grown men and women concerned 
with the prospects of their civic cul- 
ture. Mr. Fossedal’s contribution to the 
body of thought and scholarship pro- 
duced by this movement is no doubt 
destined to find a place as one of its 
classic expressions. & 
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THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 


Balkan War Shows 
Ethnicity Still Matters 


Important or not? We can't have it both ways. 


| by Samuel Francis 


fter two and a half | 


months of the most 
recent war to make 
Europe safe for global democracy, 


' you’d think that U.S. senators | 


would start to get it, but 

evidently some don’t. One who 

doesn’t get it — the real 

. purpose of the Clinton-NATO 
war in the Balkans, that is — is 
Senator Kay Bailey Hutchison 
of Texas, who unveiled her 
ideas about how to end the war 
and avoid future ones in USA 

_ Today last week. In fact, her 

_ ideas make a good deal of sense, 

- but it’s clear she still doesn’t get 

| it. 


Hutchison thinks the way to 
_end the war is to “nudge our 
_ European allies to help us create 
' conditions that reflect the self- 
' determination of the people of the 
' region” — the Balkans. What that 
| means is new states based on 
. ethnicity. 

The senator is pretty explicit 
about ethnic states, writing that 
“self-determination could mean 


Samuel Francis is a syndicated 
columnist. This article, © 1999, 
is reprinted with permission from 
Creators Syndicate. 


redrawing borders, 
| leading to majority Albanian, 


' Muslim _ states. 


he ruling class of the new 

global order has 
conceived the idiotic notion 
that ethnicity no longer 
matters and is illegitimate 
anyway. 


| yet that opportunity is being | 


| denied the people of the Balkans. 


to Hutchison, who has discovered 


' that ethnicity matters and that it 
| matters so much you can base 


_ proposing is precisely the way to 





_ ethnicity remains important. 

But, like the kid who said the 
emperor wore no_ clothes, 
Hutchison managed to miss the 


| 


| Wesley Clark, who remarked 


236 


perhaps © 
| that “there is no place in modern © 
Serbian, Croatian and secular | 
Organizing a | 
| democracy around ethnic or | 
_ religious groupings has many | 
precedents in Europe and Asia, © 


Well, now, a tip of the bonnet 
what just about everyone used to | 
_ know but now has forgotten — — 
entire nations on it and draw their | 


| borders around it. What she is | 


| achieve peace in the Balkans and 
| Just about everywhere else where | 


| point of the war. That point was | 
| most clearly stated by Gen. | 


around the time the war began 


Europe for ethnically pure states. 


do it with multiethnic states.” 
Clark’s remark 
probably the clearest 
expression of the war’s real 
purpose, but it is by no means 
the only one. President Clinton, 
British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair and_ several other 
panjandrums have _ uttered 
similar pronouncements. 
Columnist Richard Cohen, 
always a reliable source for liberal 
| inanities, writes: “The original 
justification for this war was a 
| good one. It was to say, in no 


ethnic cleansing 
| impermissible.” 


That’s a 19" century idea, and we | 
are trying to transition into the | 
21° century, and we are going to | 


was | 


uncertain terms, that genocide or | 
is. 


| Leaving aside the obvious © 


| cleansing happen and_ have 
| happened through history and that 


no one has ever gone to war to 


reply that genocide and ethnic | 


stop them for that reason alone, 


‘ what Hutchison is proposing, | 


_ somewhat similar. 


Both concepts presuppose the | 


| while not exactly the same thing | 
as forcing one ethnic group out of | 
| territory claimed by another, is | 


| legitimacy and importance of | 
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“,..America will prove 


[in the 21* century] that 


we literally can live 
without in effect having 

dominant European 

culture. We want to 
become a multiracial, 


multiethnic society. We’re 
not going to disintegrate 


in the face of it.” 
— President Clinton 


_ ethnic identity, and it is in this 
_ presupposition that they both are 


totally at odds with the stated 
purposes of the war and of the 


‘new global order that 


' religion, 
: Nationality, 
tradition, class, gender 


i that 


wages It. 

In that order, particular | 
identities race, 
ethnicity, 

cultural 


and any other category 
distinguishes one 
“person” from another — 
will be forbidden. There 
are enough statements on 
record from the architects 
and prophets of this new 
order to know _ that 
national sovereignty itself 
will have vanished. And 
the order will not just be 
somewhere else, it will be 
everywhere, including in 


what used to be the 
United States. 
That is essentially 


what Clinton meant when he | 


told a group of journalists in | 


1997 that in the 21* century 
America will “prove that we 
literally can live without in 


effect having a dominant | 
European culture. We want | 
to’ become.a ‘multiracial, | 


a 


multiethnic. society. We’re 


not going to disintegrate in , 
| themselves. 


the face of it.” 

Of course, it’s by no 
means clear we 
disintegrate, just 
Balkans and other 
“multiracial, multiethnic 
societies” have dis- 
integrated. It is rather more 
likely the United States will 

go the same way at some point in 
the future than that we will all just 
| get along in the ‘fictitious 


as 


Clintonian utopia. 
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The way to avoid that future is ~ 
_to do precisely what Senator | 
- Hutchison proposes — redraw the 


borders of existing nations so 
those “population groups,” as 
races and ethnic groups are 
demurely called these days, that 
feel a common cultural 


their own states and govern 
But it’s not going to happen, 


mainly because the ruling class of 
the merging global order has 


and | 
' political identity can establish © 


conceived the idiotic notion that 


ethnicity no longer matters and is 
it | 
the | 


illegitimate anyway. Until 
abandons that fantasy, 
genocides and ethnic cleansings 
that are supposed to 


a part of the next century as they 


a 


Pd 


Source: 
UNHCR 
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“impermissible” will be as much | 
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he main fact of American politics in 

the 1990’s is that the elites of both 
major parties have moved so far from 
the values and interests of the middle 
class that a third party has begun to rise 
almost spontaneously to fill the void. In 
Colorado, this third-party-to-be-named- 
later passed an amendment denying spe- 
cial rights to homosexuals. In New York, 
it worked in Queens to reject a multi- 
culturalist grade school curriculum and 
in Staten Island to secede from Man- 
hattan. It has passed term limits in 14 
states. In 1992, the third party cut 
George Bush’s Republican “base” to 38 
percent of the vote, less than Herbert 
Hoover managed in 1932 even with the 
albatross of the Great Depression. It al- 
so held “victorious” Democrat Bill Clin- 
ton to two points short of Michael 
Dukakis’s 1988 standard. Ross Perot, 
who vacillated in and out of the cam- 
paign and in and out of popular favor, in 
the end won 19 percent nationwide— 
and significantly more than that in some 
regions of the Sunbelt formerly per- 
ceived as Republican presidential 
strongholds. Still, the professional 
Democrats and Republicans in Wash- 
ington act as if they have heard nothing 
new murmuring from Middle America. 
Rather than cut middle-class taxes 
and end welfare as we know it, President 
Clinton has pushed through the biggest 
tax increase in history and unveiled a 
scheme for socialized medicine. He has 
opened the Armed Forces to homosexu- 
als and the Treasury to Planned Parent- 
hood. He has lost 18 soldiers (denied ar- 
mor by our own Pentagon) in a futile 
manhunt for a Somali strongman who 
was later offered an American armored 
car, and an American escort, to catch an 
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American plane to a warlord convention 
in Ethiopia. Some Republicans, mean- 
while, have looked for opportunities to 
engage President Clinton in a “centrist 
coalition” that knows how to “govern.” 
The defining moment of this new bi- 
partisanship was the passage of NAFTA, 
the so-called free-trade agreement that 
includes $8 billion in foreign aid, invest- 
ment guarantees to help move American 
jobs to Mexico, and trinational bureau- 
cracies staffed by labor and environ- 
mental “experts” with the power to fine 
and sanction the U.S. government. 

Samuel Francis has been predicting 
this impasse for a decade. In the well- 
reasoned pieces collected in Beautiful 
Losers: E’ssays on the Failure of American 
Conservatism, he sets the historical stage 
upon which this farce is played. As a na- 
tionally syndicated newspaper columnist 
and regular essayist in Chronicles, Francis 
has popularized the concept of the Mid- 
dle American Radical and forecast the 
rising populist tide that is just now be- 
ginning to hit the beach. 

Who are the Middle American Radi- 
cals? They are working- and middle- 
class Americans who ascribe to the tra- 
ditional values of work, family, faith, and 
community and who believe their eco- 
nomic security, the safety of their neigh- 
borhoods, and even the freedom and in- 
dependence of their country are being 
sold out by “an entrenched elite.” 
Though heis clearly sympathetic to—or, 
rather, enthusiastic about—their cause, 
Francis maintains the intellectual disci- 
pline needed to turn the keen eye of a 
student of Machiavelli on this sociolog- 
ical grouping. In an essay written in the 
early 80’s entitled “Message from 
MARs,” he concludes that Middle 
American Radicals may form the heart 
of a new political coalition. “As a rising 
political class,” he wrote, “the MARs 
have their own interests, aspirations, and 
values, and these are not intended to 
benefit the nation, society as a whole, or 
humanity. Nevertheless, the structural 
interests of the MARs—what is of bene- 
fit to them because of their position and 
functions in American society—may be 
beneficial to America as well.” In Fran- 
cis’s view, MARs are no more libertarian 
than they are altruistic. If a MAR “elite” 
were to gain power, he argues, it “would 
make use of the state for its own interests 


as willingly as the managerial elite does. 
MAR resentment of welfare paternalism 
and regulation is not based on a pro- 
found faith in the market but simply on 
the sense of injustice that unfair welfare 
programs, taxes, and the stifling of regu- 
lation have bred.” 
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Looking through the prism of the 
Cold War, Francis postulated that a new 
conservative government, “reflecting 
the interests and values of its MARs- 
Sunbelt-neo-entrepreneurial base, is like- 
ly to endorse a new nationalism that in- 
sists on the military and economic 
preeminence of the United States, on 
international activism (and even expan- 
sionism) in world affairs, on at least some 
measure of protection for domestic pro- 
ducers, and for more resistance to Third 
World arrogance and barbarism.” It 
would replace the “cosmopolitanism” of 
the current elite with cultural tradition- 
alism. “[T]he rising MAR-Sunbelt elite 
is likely to form around what may be 
called a domestic ethic that centers on 
the family, the neighborhood, the local 
community, the church, and the nation 
as the basic framework of values,” Fran- 
cis argues. “The values associated with 
the domestic ethic will contrast sharply 
with those of cosmopolitanism: the duty 
of work rather than the right of welfare; 
the value of loyalty to concrete persons, 
symbols, and institutions rather than the 
cosmopolitan dispersion of loyalties; and 
the social and human necessity of sacri- 
fice and deferral of gratification rather 
than the cosmopolitan-managerial de- 
mand for immediate gratification, in- 
dulgence, and consumption.” 

Ata time when Congress is populated 
by $135,000-per-year check-bouncers, 


how can a counter-elite based on old- 
time republican values come to power? 
“The primary justification of its quest for 
power,” Francis believes, “must be the 
corruption, decadence, incompetence, 
oppressiveness, and alienation of the old 
elite that it is seeking to replace.” In the 
struggle with this “old elite,” he offers a 
realpolitik for the right, focused less on 
what liberals profess as on how they hold 
power. 

His model is derived from James 
Burnham, the founding editor of Na- 
tional Review, who pioneered the theory 
of the Managerial Revolution. Francis 
writes: 


The twentieth century, for the 
United States as well as for the rest 
of the world, has been an age of 
revolution of far more profound 
transformational effect than any 
the modern world has ever experi- 
enced. Perhaps not since neolith- 
ic times has mankind undergone 
simultaneous changes in econom- 
ic, social, political, and intellectual 
relationships of such far-reaching 
consequences. .. . The character- 
istic feature of twentieth-century 
history has been the vast expan- 
sion in the size, scale of transac- 
tions, and complexity and techni- 
cality of functions that political, 
social, and economic organiza- 
tions exhibit. This expansion . . . 
was itself made possible by the 
growth of mass populations and 
by the development of technolo- 
gies that could sustain the colossal 
scale of organization. Just as busi- 
ness firms expanded far beyond 
the point at which they could be 
operated, directed, and controlled 
effectively by individual owners 
and their families, who generally 
lacked the technical skills to man- 
age them, so the state also under- 
went a transformation in scale 
that removed it from the control 
of traditional elites, citizens, and 
their legal representatives. Just as 
in the mass corporations a new 
elite of professional managers 
emerged that replaced the tradi- 
tional entrepreneurial or bour- 
geois elite of businessmen, so in 
the state also a new elite of profes- 
sionally trained managers or bu- 
reaucrats developed that chal- 
lenged and generally became 
dominant over the older political 


elites of aristocrats and amateur 
politicians who occupied formal 
offices of government. .. . A simi- 
lar process occurred in labor 
unions, professional associations, 
churches, educational institutions, 
military organizations and the or- 
gans of mass communication and 
cultural expression. 


Even for conservatives unversed in Burn- 


“ham, this analysis should strike chords, 


reminding them of how the old hard- 
ware store their dad used to patronize 
was bulldozed to make way for a five-acre 
strip mall. Or maybe of their own fami- 
ly’s business, bought out a generation 
ago by a corporate conglomerate that 
was itself soon swallowed by off-shore 
investors. 

Even if some political liberals object— 
as many did in the NAFTA debate—to 
certain consequences of this “manageri- 
al revolution,” they have already aban- 
doned the key to countering it success- 
fully. As Francis writes in “As We Go 
Marching,” an essay critical of making 
American foreign policy a crusade for 
democracy: 


Like the man who believes that 
milk comes from supermarkets 
rather than from the careful culti- 
vation of cows, liberals and 
democrats believe that freedom 
comes from the procedures them- 
selves, and they ignore or take for 
granted the underlying and largely 
invisible social and cultural sub- 
stratum that allows procedural lib- 
eralism and democracy to flourish. 
Unlike Hayek, they fail to recog- 
nize that “freedom is not a state 
of nature but an artifact of civi- 
lization.” 


In Beautiful Losers, Samuel Francis 
stakes his claim as one of the most im- 
portant conservative thinkers of our 
time. His work compliments the efforts 
of an earlier generation of American con- 
servatives who focused on defining and 
celebrating the “social and cultural sub- 
stratum” on which our freedom rests. 
His unique and valuable contribution 
has been to define the forces that threat- 
en that freedom, while offering a frame- 
work within which we can fight to pre- 
serve it. 


Terence P. Jeffrey is executive director of 
the American Cause Foundation. 
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he heart of Samuel Fran- 
cis’s brilliant criticism of 
contemporary American 
conservatism is found in his essay 
“The Other Side of Modernism,” 
included in the present collection. 
Most conservatives, he claims, 
whether libertarian or traditional- 
ist, condemn the Left from an ab- 
solutist moral point of view. 
Modernism, which holds that 
“{hjuman knowledge can be only 
empirical; moral statements can be 
only relative or factual . . . and 
human action cannot be modeled 
on transcendent or spiritual goods 
that either do not exist or cannot 
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be known” (p. 131), thus ranks for 
most traditionalists as a stance to 
be utterly repudiated. 


James Burnham, best known for 
The Managerial Revolution, broke 
with traditional conservatism pre- 
cisely at this point. He agreed with 
the modernist denial of absolute 
values, yet arrived at a conservative 
position nonetheless. In his 1943 
work The Machiavellians, Burnham 
viewed politics as the struggle of 
competing elites for power. The 
appetite for power could be re- 
strained only through “a bal- 
anced distribution of power 
among various social and politi- 
cal forces that mutually checked 
the power of each other” (p. 
133). (So exact is Francis’s 
knowledge of Burnham that he cites 
differences in wording between the 
1963 reissue of The Machiavellians 
and the original edition.) 


Instead of mere reflection on 
ideas, the Right needs to grasp the 
realities of power. The failure of 
the Right to do this has rendered it 
vulnerable to takeover by liberal- 
ism and the managerial elite it rep- 
resents: it is for this reason that 
Francis terms the American Right 
“beautiful losers.” 


Francis’s analysis, in its penetra- 
tion and power, brings to mind 
Burnham’s provocative comparison 
in The Machiavellians of Dante’s De 
Monarchia with The Prince. And the 
reservations I have about Francis’s 
account closely resemble the 
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doubts I had when reading Burn- 
ham. 


Dante may well have had an un- 
realistic view of Italian politics. 
But does this follow just from the 
fact that he attempted to sketch 
out an ideal Christian political re- 
gime? Whether there are absolute 
values is one thing; whether these 
values are thought to operate in 
history as “an unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories” inde- 
pendent of power and interest is 
quite another. Why must one 
adopt a “modernist” attitude to- 
ward values in order to count as 
a realist? 


But this criticism in fact points 
to a strength of Francis’s (and 
Burnham’s) position. Even if one 
rejects the modernist account of 
values, one can still recognize the 
force of Francis’s point that the 
realities of power cannot be ig- 
nored. Even moral absolutists need 
to be concerned with interest and 
power—at any rate, if they care 
about giving effect to their ideas. 


And I am inclined to the view, on 
second thought, that I have under- 
estimated Francis’s subtlety. Al- 
though he writes with apparent 
sympathy for Burnham’s mod- 
ernism, and seems critical of tra- 
ditionalists, I cannot find any ex- 
plicit profession by him of the 
modernist creed. It would not be 
surprising if it turns out that this 
ironist has baited a trap for pro- 
spective critics. 








If one heeds Francis’s advice and 
looks at the realities of power in 
contemporary America, what do we 
find? Francis adopts Burnham’s fa- 
mous thesis of a “managerial revolu- 
tion.” Developments in science and 
technology, along with the atten- 
dant growth of large corporations, 
have in the 20th century made old- 
fashioned capitalism, based on 
small business, obsolete. Nowa- 
days, managers and a technical-sci- 
entific elite control the economy. 


Liberalism expresses the inter- 
ests of this managerial elite. Those 
who wish to counter liberalism, 
cannot proceed effectively by ap- 
pealing to the same groups whose 
interests liberalism serves. 


Instead, the Right must seek to 
lead another social class: “Aban- 
doning the illusion that it repre- 
sents an establishment to be ‘con- 
served,’ a new American Right 
must recognize that its values and 
goals lie outside and against the es- 
tablishment and that its natural allies 
are not in Manhattan, Yale, and 
Washington but in the increasingly 
alienated and threatened strata of 
Middle America. The strategy of the 
Right should be to enhance the po- 
larization of Middle Americans 
from the incumbent regime, not 
to build coalitions with the re- 
gime’s defenders and beneficiar- 
ies” (p. 230). On this basis, Francis 
dissects the neoconservatives, 
who, he shows, are not allies of the 
Right, but its enemies. 


The Right, says 
Francis, needs to 
grasp the realities 
of power. 


Those whose economics has been 
shaped by the Austrian School will 
not look with complete favor on 
the managerial revolution thesis. 
In the standard Austrian view, sup- 
ported by much contemporary 
work on the problem of agency, 
capitalists control corporate man- 
agers through the stock market and 
the market for firms. But Francis’s 
analysis survives even if parts of the 
scaffolding on which it rests are 


kicked away. 


So long as one agrees that there 
is a managerial class whose inter- 
ests liberalism represents, why 
need one hold that this class con- 
trols the economy in order to op- 
pose liberalism? The prospects 
for wresting control of the politi- 
cal system from the liberal elite 
seem better if in fact they do not 
dominate the economy as well. 
Nevertheless, one can also accept 
the thesis of managerial domi- 
nance, if so inclined, while re- 
maining true to Austrian eco- 
nomics. To do this, all one need 
do is drop the assumption that 
technological developments 
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made managerial supremacy inevi- 
table. Perhaps the managerial elite 
assumed control owing to contin- 
gent political events (such as 
regulation in securities markets). 


Indeed, Francis’s analysis seems 
much better off without an inevi- 
table managerial revolution. If 
technological developments make 
necessary control by a managerial 
elite, what can an elite that rests on 
Middle American Radicals hope to 
accomplish? Perhaps it can destroy 
the existing elite, but will not the 
same technological developments 
that in the first place gave us the 
managers reinstate them? If it is 
replied to this that a new mana- 
gerial elite need not adopt liber- 
alism, how tight is the postulated 
connection between the pres- 
ently existing managers and lib- 
eralism? Perhaps they did not have 
to adopt liberalism either. 


Francis’s book is packed with 
penetrating observations, such as 
the connection he draws between 
environmentalism, the view “that 
human beings are perceived as the 
products of their social and his- 
torical environment rather than of 
their innate mental and physical 
natures” (p. 213), and the progres- 
sivist ideology. 


Francis’s book ranks among the 
most skillful dissections of con- 
temporary conservatism to appear 
in many years. Francis’s originality 
and keen analytical powers make 
his book essential reading. + 
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BEAUTIFUL LOSERS: ESSAYS ON THE 
FAILURE OF AMERICAN CONSERVATISM 
By Samuel Francis 
Columbia, Missouri: 

University of Missouri Press, 1993 
237 pages, $37.50 


Though widely read as a syndicated columnist, 
Samuel T. Francis does not enjoy mainstream 
joumalistic respectability. He is not invited onto TV 
talk shows, even those featuring conservative 
columnists, and is not part of the political 
conversation between what Francis regards as the 
almost (ideologically) indistinguishable right and left. 
His voice and demeanor, like his political 
commentary, are unchangingly glum, and his views 
of the current "conservative movement" so 
unrelievedly negative that members of that 
movement will not likely greet this anthology with 
enthusiasm. Despite undisguised contempt for the 
"happy talk" of those resigned to being “beautiful 
losers," what Francis says about the American right 
is entirely on target. His anthology of essays assails 
almost every received assumption of respectable N.Y. 
- D.C. conservatism, especially of its neoconservative 
kingmakers. He stresses that the Reagan 
"conservative revolution" actually increased the size 
and scope of the managerial welfare state. He 
believes that the defenders of the Reagan presidency 
contributed to the dangerous illusion that Ronald 
Reagan had begun to roll back the state created by 
FDR. In fact, according to Francis, Reagan hardly 
touched the Great Society, except at the edges, let 
alone the New Deal, and he left Americans with a 
greater tax burden (if one factors in added Social 
Security payments) than had existed in the ’70s. 
Francis is also bothered by the fact that in recent 
years conservative foundations have spilled rivulets 
of ink defending the imperial presidency. Francis 
insists that there is little difference between 
Republican and Democratic executive bureaucracies, 
even if leadership changes at the top. Though he may 


not be aware of it, an exhaustively researched study 
by Larry M. Schwab published by Transaction 
Publishers (1991) makes exactly the same argument. 

Francis is particularly devastating in mocking 
self-congratulating conservatives whose major 
interest in life is securing bureaucratic advancement 
and federal funds under Republican administrations. 
Such conservatives are depicted as having no interest 
in dismantling the welfare state or in antagonizing 
liberal mediacrats, upon whom they are socially and 
professionally dependent. Thus they vie with each 
other in appearing "compassionate," and "sensitive" 
to designated minorities, and in justifying the 
political status quo. Like George Will, one of 
Francis’s targets, they are "beautiful losers" because 
their concems are tied up with the present left-liberal 
ascendancy. 

Moreover, members of the _ respectable 
conservative movement, as opposed to Francis’s 
Middle American counterrevolutionaries, are mere 
appendages of the political class. Representatives of 
the "harmless persuasion," they staff the public 
administration, and produce variations on liberal 
public policies to create the appearance of opposition 
within an unelected permanent administrative state 
and its media apparatus. And for Francis there is no 
significant difference between the media and the 
political class: both are committed to the transfer of 
power from once self-governing communities to the 
social engineering judges and bureaucrats who have 
amassed effective control over American society. 
Both the vision of a leveled, homogenized human- 
kind and the belief in managerial manipulation are, 
for Francis, the defining characteristics of the new 
class, in its administrative and mediacratic roles. 

Significantly, Francis views large corporations 
as tacit allies in this managerial takeover. The 
corporate boards that pour money into liberal 
foundations and neoconservative initiatives for global 
democracy, he maintains, are supporting changes 
which they believe will advance their own interests. 
Multinational corporations favor the breakdown of 
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regionalism, local loyalties, and favor liberal 
immigration, govemmentally-brokered freetrade 
agreements like NAFTA, and a world consumer 
culture. If not passionately in favor of everything 
done and said by government administrators and 
mediacrats, the directors of large corporations, as 
typified by Lee Iacocca, Felix Rohatyn, and David 
Rockefeller are generally happy with a managerially 
centralized American government and society. It 
removes the cultural lumpiness that stands in the way 
of creating a docile consumer public. 

Despite my general agreement with this analysis, 
there is a problem in it that should be noted. Francis 
pushes too far a belief, which he shares with his 
mentor James Bumham as well as with Karl Marx 
and the Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci, that the 
dominant class pursues its material and _ political 
interests no matter what kinds of fanciful rationales 
it uses to mask them. Dan Himmelfarb, in the 
February issue of Commentary, cites Francis’s 
selective use of radical social analysts to present him 
as a fellow traveler of the far left. The charge is, of 
course, ludicrous, given the total lack of political 
correciness in all of Francis’s writing and the 
hostility vented on him by liberal joumalists. 
Nonetheless, it can be objected that Francis does not 
pay sufficient attention to culture. A biographer of 
James Bumham, whom he praises in this volume, 
Francis points to the significance of a "managerial 
revolution" as the shaping event of the twentieth 
century. He treats cultural and moral changes as 


does not believe that human nature is either rational 
or good. 

What should make Sam Francis’s anthology 
particularly informative to The Social Contract 
readers is his awareness of the connection between 
changing immigration policies and the growth of the 
managerial state. Francis provides a context for the 
liberalization of immigration laws, which has 
occurred since the seventies. State managers and 
their social worker and educationist loyalists have 
worked in conjunction with corporate business 
interests, to change the makeup of American society 
and to create for themselves an expanding clientele. 

Although Francis may not pay enough attention 
to the cultural upheavals preparing the way for these 
changes, he does grasp the role of immigration as a 
factor in the consolidation of managerial power. 
Bilingualism, mediation between ethnic and racial 
groups, and the pushing of multiculturalism (really 
governmment-mandated monoculturalism), are all 
activities fostered by federal agencies and their state 
affiliates for their own benefit. Anything that smacks 
of multiculturalism and open borders, Francis argues, 
can also count on at least some support from big 
business. A cheap work force, with welfare costs 
distributed among the general population, and a 
mixing of world populations are appealing to those 
seeking to cut production expenses and to fashion a 
larger international market. Such observations, 
sprinkled throughout the essays, make the entire 
volume worth reading. They also explain the author’s 
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The Failure of American Conservatism 


by Samuel Francis 


hen T.S. Eliot said that there are no lost causes 
because there are no won causes, he probably was 

not thinking of American conservatism. Nearly sixty years 
after the New Deal, the American right is no closer to 
challenging its fundamental premises and machinery than 
when Old Rubberlegs first started priming the pump and 
scheming to take the United States into a war that turned 
out to be a social and political revolution. American 
conservatism, in other words, is a failure, and all the think 
tanks, magazines, direct mail barons, inaugural balls, and 
campaign buttons cannot disguise or alter that. Virtually 
every cause to which conservatives have attached themselves 
for the past three generations has been lost, and the tide of 
political and cultural battle is not likely to turn anytime soon. 
Not only has the American right lost on such fundamen- 
tal issues as the fusion of state and economy, the size and 
scope of government, the globalist course of American 
foreign policy, the transformation of the Constitution into a 
meaningless document that serves the special interests of 
whatever faction can grab it for a while, and the replacement 
of what is generally called “traditional morality” by a 
dominant ethic of instant gratification, but also the main- 
stream of those who today are pleased to call themselves 
conservatives has come to accept at least the premises and 
often the full-blown agenda of the left. The movement that 
came to be known in the 1970’s as “neoconservatism,”’ 
largely Northeastern, urban, and academic in its orientation, 
is now the defining core of the “permissible” right— that is, 
what a dominant left-liberal cultural and _ political elite 
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recognizes and accepts as the right boundary of public 
discourse. 

It remains legally possible (barely) to express sentiments 
and ideas that are further to the right, but if an elite enjoys 
cultural hegemony, as the left does, it has no real reason to 
outlaw its opponents, and indeed encouraging their partici- 
pation in the debate fosters the illusion of “pluralism” and 
serves to legitimize the main leftward trend of the debate. 
Those outside the permissible boundaries of discourse are 
simply “derationalized” and ignored— as anti-Semites, rac- 
ists, authoritarians, crackpots, crooks, and other kinds of 
illicit and irrational fringe elements not in harmonic conver- 
gence with the Zeitgeist and therefore on the wrong side of 
history. That is where the de facto alliance of left and 
neoconservative right has succeeded in relegating those such 
as journalist Patrick J. Buchanan who dissent from their 
common core of shared premises and who seriously and 
repeatedly challenge their hegemony. 

Neoconservatism today is usually called simply “conser- 
vatism,” though it is sometimes known under other labels as 
well: Fred Barnes’ “Big Government conservatism’; HUD 
Secretary Jack Kemp’s “progressive conservatism’; Repre- 
sentative Newt Gingrich’s “opportunity conservatism”; Paul 
Weyrich’s “cultural conservatism”; or, most recently, “The 
New Paradigm,” in the phrase coined by White House aide 
James Pinkerton. Despite the variations among these formu- 
las, all of them envision a far larger and more active central 
state than the “Old Republicanism” embraced by most 
conservatives prior to the 1970’s, a state that makes it its 
business to envision a particular arrangement of institutions 
and beliefs and to design governmental machinery to create 
them. In the case of “‘neoconservatism,” the principal goal is 


the enhancement of economic opportunity through one 
kind or another of social engineering (enterprise zones, for 
example) and the establishment of an ethic that regards 
equality (usually disguised as “equality of opportunity’), 
economic mobility, afluence, and--material. gratification as 
the central meaning of what their exponents often call “‘the 
American experiment.” 

Such goals are not conceptually distinct from those of the 
Progressivism and liberalism athwart which the American 
right at one time promised to stand, though the tactics and 
procedures by which they are to be achieved are somewhat 
(but not very) different. Indeed, much of what neoconserva- 
tives are concerned with is merely process —strategy, tac- 
tics, how to win elections, how to broaden the base of the 
GOP, how to make the government run more effectively, 
how to achieve “credibility” and exert an “impact” —and 
not with the ultimate goals themselves, about which there is 
little debate with those parts of the left that also lie within the 
permissible range of “pluralistic” dialogue. Given the persis- 
tent cultural dominance of the left, a conservatism that 
limits itself merely to procedural problems tacitly concedes 
the goals of public action to its enemies and quietly comes to 
share the premises on which the goals of the left rest. 
Eventually, having silently and unconsciously accepted the 
premises and goals, it will also come to accept even the 
means by which the left has secured its dominance, and the 
very distinction between “right” and “‘left’” will disappear. 

It was this kind of silent acquiescence in the premises of 
the left that James Burnham identified as a salient character- 
istic of neoconservatism when it first began to appear in the 
early 1970’s. In an exchange with neoconservative Peter 
Berger in National Review (May 12, 1972), Burnham 
noted that though neoconservatives had broken with “‘liberal 
doctrine,” finding it “both intellectually bankrupt and, by 
and large, pragmatically sterile,” they retained “what might 
be called the emotional gestalt of liberalism, the liberal 
sensitivity and temperament,” the ideo-neurological reflexes 
and knee jerks of the left. Since that time, those reflexes 
have not only been recircuited but have been reenforced, so 
that today the neoconservative “tight” almost explicitly 
accepts and defends the New Deal and its legacy, seeking 
only to spruce them up and administer them more effective- 
ly and more honestly, but not to reverse them or transcend 
them— Old Right goals are routinely dismissed by the 
neoconservative right as “impractical.” 

But Burnham also remarked that “‘much of conservative 
doctrine . . . also is, if not quite bankrupt, more and more 
obsolescent,” and the failure of conservatism and its eventu- 
al displacement by neoconservative formulas is closely 
related to its bankruptcy. The survivors.of the.““Old Right” 
today spend a good deal of their time complaining about 
their dethronement by pseudo-conservatives, but those Old 
Rightists who survive are only the hardiest of the species, 
ever vigilant for camouflaged predators who slip into their 
herds. For the most part, their predecessors in the conserva- 


tive movement of the 1950’s and 1960’s were not so carefull, - 


and indeed many of them failed to understand the ideologi- 
cal dynamics of liberalism, how the liberal regime 
functioned, or how to distinguish and insulate their own 
beliefs and organizations against the left. That error was 
perhaps at least part of what Burnham meant by the 


“obsolescence” of conservatism. It was an error that was the 
principal weakness of conservatism and it permitted the 
eventual triumph of neoconservative forces and the assimila- 
tion of the right within the dominant cultural apparatus that 
serves the left’s interests. 


he Old Right, composed mainly of the organized 

conservative resistance formed in the mid-1950’s and 
centered around National Review, failed to understand that 
the revolution had already occurred. Conventional Old 
Right doctrines revolved around the ideas of a constitution- 
ally limited central government, largely independent local 
and state government, an entrepreneurial economy of 
privately owned and operated firms, and a moral and social 
code of individualism in politics, economy, art, religion, and 
ethics. These doctrines reflected the institutions and beliefs 
of the bourgeois elite that had gained political power in the 
Civil War and prevailed until the dislocations of 20th- 
century technological and organizational expansion brought 
forth a new managerial elite that seized power in the reforms 
of the Progressive Era and the New Deal. These reforms 
constituted the revolution, not only in the political power of 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and the Democratic Party, but 
also in the construction of an entire architecture of econom- 
ic and cultural power, based on bureaucratized corporations 
and unions, increasingly bureaucratized universities, foun- 
dations, churches, and mass media, and fused, directly or 
indirectly, with a centralized bureaucratic state. 

Since the revolution occurred legally and peacefully and 
assimilated traditional institutions and symbols to its use, it 
was not immediately apparent that it had taken place at all, 
that the dominant minority in the United States had 
circulated, that the bourgeois elite no longer called the shots, 
or that those who continued to adhere to Old Right 
doctrines were no longer in a position to “conserve” much 
of anything. But while the Old Right of the 1950’s was in 
principle aware and critical of the new power structure, it 
continued to regard itself as essentially “conservative” of an 
established or traditional order rather than frankly acknowl- 
edging its counterrevolutionary mission. 

Hence, the entire strategy of the Old Right of the 1950’s 
was to seek accommodation with the new managerial- 
bureaucratic establishment rather than to challenge it. 
George H. Nash writes that William F. Buckley, Jr. 


forcefully rejected what he called “the popular and 
cliché-ridden appeal to the grass-roots” and strove 
instead to establish a journal which would reach 
intellectuals. Not all conservatives agreed with this 
approach, but the young editor-to-be was firm. It 
was the intellectuals, after all, “who have midwived 
and implemented the revolution. We have got to 
have allies among the intellectuals, and we propose 
to renovate conservatism and see if we can’t win 
some of them around.” 


Yet while Buckley seemed cognizant of the “revolution” 
that had transpired and was in fact successful in attracting a 
number of intellectuals, he failed to see that the new 
intellectual class as a whole, which had indeed ‘“‘midwived 
and implemented the revolution,’ could not become con- 
servative. It could not do so because its principal social 
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function and occupational calling in the new order was to 
delegitimize the ideas and institutions of conservatism and 
provide legitimization for the new regime, and its power and 
rewards as a class depended upon the very bureaucratized 
cultural organizations that conservatives attacked. Only if 
conservatism were “renovated” to the point that it no longer 
rejected the cultural apparatus of the revolution could very 
many intellectuals be expected to sign up. 

Moreover, by focusing its efforts in Manhattan, Washing- 
ton, and the major centers of the intelligentsia and other 
sectors of the new elite, Buckley and his conservative 
colleagues isolated themselves from their natural allies in the 
“grass roots.” While there was clearly a need for intellectual 
sophistication on the right, the result of Buckley’s tactic was 
to generate a schism between Old Right intellectual cadres 
and the body of conservative supporters outside its North- 
eastern urban and academic headquarters. Among these 
supporters in the 1950’s and 1960’s there flourished an 
increasingly bizarre and deracinated wilderness of extremist, 
conspiratorialist, racialist, and even occultist ideologues who 
loudly rejected both the Old Right mainstream and the Old 
Right’s new friends in the intellectual and cultural elite, but 


who failed to attract any but the most marginal and - 


pathological elements in the country and exerted no cultural 
or political influence at all. At various times in its history, 
National Review has found it necessary to “purge” itself of 
such adherents, and each catharsis, no matter how prudent, 
has rendered its “renovated” conservatism less and less 
palatable to ordinary Americans and more and more accept- 
able to the Manhattanite intelligentsia NR has always sought 
to attract. 

In any case, the Old Right intellectuals for the most part 
had few links with the “grass roots,” the popular, middle- 
class, and WASP nucleus of traditional American culture. 
National Review itself was not only Manhattanite but also 
Ivy League and Roman Catholic in its orientation, as well as 
ex-Communist and ethnic in its editorial composition, and 
not a few of its brightest stars in the 1950’s were personally 
eccentric, if not outright neurotic. Moreover, few of them 
reflected the “Protestant Establishment” that by the end of 
World War II had largely made its peace with the new 
regime and was scurrying to secure its own future within the 
managerial state, economy, and culture. Of the 25 conser- 
vative intellectuals whose photographs appear on the dust 
jacket of George H. Nash’s The Conservative Intellectual 
Movement in America Since 1945, four are Roman Catho- 
lic, seven are Jewish, another seven (including three Jews) 
are foreign-born, two are Southern or Western in origin, and 
only five are in any respect representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon (or at least Anglo-Celtic) Protestant strain in Ameri- 
can history and culture (three of the five later converted to 
Roman Catholicism). Theological meditation competed 
with free market economic theory as the main interest of 
many Old Right intellectuals to a far larger degree than had 
been the case with such pre-World War II skeptics of 
Progressivism as Albert Jay Nock, H.L. Mencken, or the 
“America First” opponents of foreign intervention. 

The religious, ideological, and ethnic differentiation of 
the Old Right from the country’s Protestant Establishment 
may have helped push the right’s leaders in a more radical 
direction than they were inclined to go, but it probably also 
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served to cut them off from both the Establishment’s 
declining leadership as well as from the rank and file of 
Americans outside it. The Old Right could not help but 
remain ‘an isolated circle of intellectuals and journalists, 
absorbed in rather esoteric theory, despised by the intellec- 
tual elite they hoped to impress and convert, and ignored by 
most Americans and their political leaders. 


he Old Right’s political aspirations were no _ less 

grotesque than its desire to win acceptance among the 
intellectuals and followed much the same strategy. Although 
the remnants of the bourgeois elite retained an important 
political base in congressional districts remote from the 
centers of the new regime, they could serve only as a brake 
on the regime’s power and were unable to control either 
Congress or the presidency. Their inability to do so was 
directly related to their lack of cultural power, and even 
when Old Right forces were able to capture the Republican 
Party in 1964, the disastrous result of Barry Goldwater’s 
candidacy was in large part due to his supporters’ lack of 
access to the national organs of culture and opinion. 
Subsequent Old Right political efforts concentrated on 
attempts to gain influence within the political domain of the 
elite by means of endless searches for suitable presidential 
candidates who could seize national power at a single blow 
and through a kind of Fabian tactic of permeating the federal 
bureaucracy. As a result, there has now emerged an entire 
generation of what might be called “court conservatives” 
who devote their careers to place-seeking in the federal 
government and favor-currying with whatever President or 
satrap is able to hire them and who have long since 
abandoned any serious intention of challenging the bureau- 
cratic organism they have infected with their presence. 

In the absence of a significant cultural base, such political 
efforts not only were bound to fail but also had the effect of 
drawing the right further into the institutional and concep- 
tual framework of the liberal regime. Political maneuver by 
its nature is a process of bargaining, and the more conserva- 
tives have engaged in political action, the more they have 
found themselves bargaining and compromising with their 
opponents, who often do not need to bargain at all. Since 
their opponents on the left, in Congress or the executive 
branch, have ready access to and sympathy from the mass 
media, they are able to discredit the men and measures of 
the right that will not bend to their manipulation. Moreover, 
the right’s preoccupation with the presidency also forces it to 
seek acceptance by the national media and the dominant 
culture of the left and focuses its efforts on an institution that 
is far less susceptible to grass roots influence than Congress. 
The modern presidency, as the lesson of the hapless Reagan 
administration shows, is less the master of the bureaucratic 
elite than its servant, and while a powerful President could 
subdue and circumvent his own bureaucracy, he could do so 
consistently only if he were able and willing to mobilize 
mass support against it from outside the elite. 

The political weakness of the Old Right and its failure to 
understand that it really represented a subordinate and 
displaced elite rather than a dominant incumbent one were 
instrumental in its gradual assimilation by the liberal regime. 
The crucial episode in the assimilation occurred during the 
Vietnam War, which the Old Right in general supported on 


the grounds of anticommunism. The war itself was a result 
of misconceived liberal policies and was effectively lost by 
liberal mismanagement, and there was no good reason for 
the right (even the anticommunist right) to support it. Yet, as 
the New Left mounted an attack on the war and broadened 
the attack to include the bureaucratized university and parts 
- of the leviathan state, the right’s response was to defend not 
only the war itself and sometimes even the liberal policies 
that were losing it, but also the liberal power centers 
themselves. The Old Right critique of containment, mount- 
ed by anti-interventionists such as Robert Taft and John T. 
Flynn and by anticommunist interventionists such as 
Burnham, was forgotten, as was much of the Old Right 
cultural critique of the domestic liberal regime, which 
mirrored its globalist regime. It was at this point that the Old 
Right began to join forces with emerging neoconservative 
elements, whose concern was entirely with defending the 
liberal managerial system, foreign and domestic, and which 
never had the slightest interest in dismantling it. The result 
of the coalition between the Old Right and neoconservatism 
has been the adoption by the right of Wilsonian-Roosevelt- 
ian globalism and its universalist premises, the diffusion of 
those premises within the right in defense of what are 
actually the institutions and goals of the left, and the gradual 
abandonment of the Old Right goals of reducing the size 
and scope of centralized power. By swallowing the premises 
of the left’s globalist and messianic foreign policy, the right 
has wound up regurgitating those same premises domesti- 
cally. If it is our mission to build democracy and protect 
human rights in Afghanistan, then why should we not also 
enforce civil rights in Mississippi and break down the barriers 
to equality of opportunity everywhere through the sledge- 
hammer of federal power? Conservatives do not yet advo- 
cate sending the Special Forces into Bensonhurst and 
Howard Beach, but the story is not over yet. 

To say that the conservatism of the Old Right failed is not 
to dismiss the important contributions its exponents made to 
a critical analysis of liberal ideology or all of its work in 
political theory, international] relations, economic and social 
policy, and religious, philosophical, and cultural thought. 
The Old Right intelligentsia as a whole was a far more 
exciting group of thinkers and writers than the post-World 
War II left produced. Nor does pointing to its failure mean 
that a serious right was not or is not possible. It is merely to 
say that the Old Right fundamentally misperceived its own 
position in and relationship to the emerging managerial 
regime and that this misperception led it into a mistaken 
strategy of seeking consensus rather than conflict with the 
dominant elite of the regime. 


[ remains possible today to rectify that error by a radical 
alteration of the right’s strategy. Abandoning the illusion 
that it represents an establishment to be “‘conserved,” a new 
American right must recognize that its values and goals lie 
outside and against the establishment and that its natural 
allies are not in Manhattan, New Haven, and Washington 
but in the increasingly alienated and threatened strata of 
Middle America. The strategy of the right should be to 
enhance the polarization of Middle Americans from the 
incumbent regime, not to build coalitions with the regime’s 
defenders and beneficiaries. Moreover, since Middle Ameri- 


ca consists of workers, farmers, suburbanites, and other non- 
or post-bourgeois groups, as well as small businessmen, it is 
unlikely that a new right will make much progress in 
mobilizing them if it simply repeats the ideological formulas 
of a now long-defunct bourgeois elite and its order. The 
more salient concerns of post-bourgeois Middle Americans 
that a new right can express are those of crime, educational 
collapse, the erosion of their economic status, and the 
calculated subversion of their social, cultural, and national 
identity by forces that serve the interests of the elite above 
them and the underclass below them, but at their expense. 
A new right, positioning itself in opposition to the elite and 
its underclass ally, can assert its leadership of alienated 
Middle Americans and mobilize them in radical opposition 
to the regime. 

A new, radical Middle American Right need not abandon 
political efforts, but, consistent with its recognition that it is 
laying siege to a hostile establishment, it ought to realize that 
political action in a cultural power vacuum will be largely 
futile. The main focus of a Middle American Right should 
be the reclamation of cultural power, the patient elaboration 
of an alternative culture within but against the regime — 
within the belly of the beast but indigestible by it. Instead of 
the uselessness of a Diogenes’ search for an honest presiden- 
tial candidate or a Fabian quest for a career in the 
bureaucracy, a Middle American Right should begin work- 
ing in and with schools, churches, clubs, women’s groups, 
youth organizations, civic and professional associations, the 
military and police forces, and even in the much dreaded 
labor unions to create a radicalized Middle American 
consciousness that can perceive the ways in which exploita- 
tion of the middle classes is institutionalized and understand 


By swallowing the premises of the left’s 
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right has wound up regurgitating those same 
premises domestically. 


how it can be resisted. Only when this kind of infrastructure 
of cultural hegemony is developed can a Middle American 
Right seek meaningful political power without coalitions 
with the left and bargaining with the regime. 

Eliot may have been right that no cause is really lost 
because none is really won, but victory and defeat in the 
struggle for social dominance have little to do with whether 
the cause is right or wrong. Some ideas have more 
consequences than others, and those that attach themselves 
to declining social and political forces have the least 
consequence of all. By allowing itself to be assimilated by 
the regime of the left, American conservatism became part 
of a social and political force that, if not on the decline, is at 
least confronted by a rising force that seeks to displace it, 
even as the regime of the left displaced its predecessor. If the 
American right can disengage from the left and its regime, it 
can assume leadership of a cause that could be right as well 
as victorious. But it can do so only if it has the wit and the 
will to disabuse itself of the illusions that have distracted it 
almost since its birth. oe 
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Beyond Conservatism 


The Resistance Takes Shape 


by Samuel Francis 





c¢ Pitenconservatian” is an awkward word, but then what it 

purports to describe is an awkward thing. The word in 
the English language that it most resembles is “paleontology” — 
the scientific study of fossils—and a fossil is precisely what most 
of the enemies of paleoconservatism accuse it of being. Coined 
in 1986 or ’87, the word was originally supposed to characterize 
an intellectual and political movement that continued what 
George Nash called the “conservative intellectual movement” 
after World War II, and to distinguish it from the newer neo- 
conservatism. As the fissure between neoconscrvatism and 
what Paul Gottfried called the “Second Generation” of the 
“Old Right” widened, however, it soon became evident that the 
latter was not quite the same thing as the school of writers gath- 
cred around National Review and its sister institutions in the 
1950’s and 1960's. Nor were its exponents exactly specimens of 
the “New Right” of the 1970’s and 80's. “Paleoconservatism” 
eventually developed into a distinctive movement with an iden- 
tity of its own, quite different from postwar intellectual conser- 
vatism, neoconservatism, libertarianism, New Rightism, and 
other schools of the American right. 

There is not much question that paleoconservatism is dis- 
tinct from most of these other identities of the right, but there 
remains a good deal of confusion regarding it and the “tradi- 
tionalist” wing of the postwar “conservative intellectual move- 
ment.” That is entirely understandable, since paleoconser- 
vatism has been deeply influenced by the thought of that gen- 
eration, especially by James Bumham and Richard Weaver, 
and in its beginnings was supported by two major adherents of 
the postwar traditionalist right, the late M.F. Bradford and the 
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late Russell Kirk. But while there remain many beliefs and 
themes common to both contemporary paleoconservatism and 
postwar traditionalism, there are important differences as well, 
and these are not due merely to the emergence of different po- 
litical and cultural issues today in place of those with which the 
traditionalists were confronted. Differences in issues—and in 
encmies—have forced a subtle yet far-reaching metamorphosis 
of paleoconservatism in some of its basic assumptions and atti- 
tudes, to the point that the very word “conservatism,” let alone 
the combining form “paleo,” is probably no longer an accurate 
or useful label. 

‘This fall, when the quadrennial demonization campaign 
against Patrick J. Buchanan was again cranked up as he dis- 
cussed his breakwith the Republican Party and as his new book, 
A Republic, Not an Empire, was published, a host of neoconser- 
vatives began saying that Buchanan no longer belonged in the 
GOP at all or even in the ranks of “movement conservatism.” 
They were largely right, but for the wrong reasons. Buchanan 
remains far closer to the mainstream conservatism that pre- 
vailed from the 1950’s through the 1970's than any figure now 
associated with “movement conservatism,” and, as paleos know, 
it is difficult to find very many fundamental ideas of the con- 
temporary conservative movement with which they are in sym- 
pathy. Ironically, Buchanan’s expulsion from “Conservatism, 
Inc.,” was due to his very adherence to something close to the 
more authentic conservatism of the 1950’s that the contempo- 
rary “right” has abandoned. But his decision to leave the GOP 
and the “conservative movement” as it currently defines itself 
was also due to their defection from the premises and funda- 
mental ideas that shaped the right with which Buchanan con- 
tinues to identify. Buchanan’s separation from the contempo- 
rary movement, whatever its immediate or long-term political 


consequences, is entirely welcome and somewhat overdue, 
since it now offers an opportunity for him and paleoconserva- 
tives generally to purge themselves of a good deal of ideological 
baggage carried over from the traditionalism of the 1950's, from 
what Murray Rothbard called the “official” conservative move- 
ment as it exists today, and from the Republican Party. It is 
largely that baggage that has retarded a more complete emer 
gence of an intellectually mature and politically serious move- 
ment of the right. 


Piseoconservatiom remains conservative in the sense that it 
incorporates the philosophical content of the “classical 
conservatism” of the 19th century and draws important lessons 
from the 1950’s traditionalists, but the lessons it draws and the 
uses to which it applies them are rather different. Unlike the 
1950’s traditionalists, who saw themselves as the defenders of a 
legitimate postwar political system in resistance to totalitarian- 
ism, paleos increasingly reject the legitimacy of the current svs- 
tem of rule in the United States, increasingly perceive the false- 
ness of its claims to be a representative political order, and 
increasingly anatomize and unmask its political and cultural 
pretensions—the “two-party system” (which is really one party), 
the “free-enterprise” economy (which is really a highly regulat- 
ed and oligopolistic economy fused with the bureaucratic 
state), the “open society” (which is open to no one but its own 
defenders and apologists), the “Judeo-Christian tradition” 
(which is neither Judaic nor Christian), “tolerance” and “diver 
sity” (which are in fact merely licenses for the demonization 
and even the physical brutalization of white, Christian, hetero- 
sexual males and their traditional institutions and values), 
“global democracy” (which slaughters en masse or starves to 
death entire civilian populations that have never even thought 
about harming the United States or its citizens), and a dozen 
other impious frauds built into the regime and its public for- 
mulas. Increasingly, paleoconservatives approach these formu- 
las and the structures of power they mask and serve in much the 
same way that postmodernist critics approach literary texts —as 
defensive armor that needs to be deconstructed betore it can be 
penetrated and discarded. So far from taking Burke and Met- 
ternich as their icons, the paleoconservatives of the 1990's are 
more likely to adopt Antonio Gramsci as a more reliable guide 
to understanding and undermining the hegemonic cant of the 
regime. 

Moreover, what the 1950's traditionalists, regarding them- 
selves as a soi-disant aristocratic right, sniffed at as “the masses,” 
more populist-oriented paleoconservatives today see as a still- 
structured middle class that is the only available social base for 
political resistance from the right. The distrust of the “masses” 
that 1950’s conservatism affected, as Willmoore Kendall and 
James Burnham came to see, presented an obstacle to any al- 
liance of the right with working-class social conservatives; and 
long after the hatred for cultural tradition among incumbent 
elites became obvious, the archaic conservatism of the 1950’s 
continued to posture and moon about the beauties of “aristoc- 
racy” and the repellent dirtiness of “populism.” Eventually it 
became simply irrelevant, as issues and threats to the nation, its 
people, and its civilization arose that conservative traditionalism 
either failed to recognize or refused to confront. 

What paleoconservatives incorporate from classical conser- 
vatism is less the latter’s preoccupation with legitimating the in- 
cumbent system and its aristocratic ideology and rejection of 
populism than its critique of social-contract doctrine and the 


cultural and political universalism of the Enlightenment. Paleo- 
conservatives today are perhaps less attracted to Ortega’s omi- 
nous rumblings about the “revolt of the masses” than to Joseph 
de Maistre’s sardonic dismissal of universalism in his Consider 
ations on France: “During my life, I have seen Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians, Russians, and so on. . . but I must sav, as for man, I have 
never come across him anywhere; if he exists, he is completely 
unknown to me.” This dismissal, of course, is the counterpart 
to the particularity—in nation, region, family, race, ethnicity, 
and religion—that most paleoconservatives affirm in one way or 
another. 

It is true that many paleos still have not entirely rid them- 
selves of the archaic models, rhetoric, and preconceptions of 
1950's traditionalism, but as American society becomes in- 
creasingly polarized and destabilized by the existing power 
structures, the archaism that some versions of paleoconser- 
vatism affect will continue to wither and to be replaced by a 
more radical and more popularly based movement. 

As forthe separation of paleoconservatism from the contem- 
porary conservative movement, the differences are far more 
clear than those with its traditionalist mentors of the 1950's. 
The obvious differences lie in radical disagreements on practi- 
cal policies— immigration policy, trade policy, and foreign pol- 
icy most significantly, but also civil-rights issues and the larger 
issue of federalism and states’ rights as opposed to the “Big Gov 
ernment Conservatism” of Jack Kemp, Newt Gingrich, and 
George W. Bush. Almost all of these differences can be re- 
solved into the conflict between particularism and universal- 
ism, with the paleos on the side of the former and the neos and 
mainstreamers (insofar as there is a difference anymore) allied 
with universalism. Yet that differentiation implies other, per 
haps less obvious, differences as well. 

One such difference revolves around the paleoconservative 
view that liberty and rights are rooted in the cultural, historical, 
and institutional fabric of a society. Liberty is not a “natural 
right” in the sense that it exists independently of, or prior to, the 
social fabric; if the fabric withers and vanishes, liberty will van- 
ish with it. The alternative view common today among “con- 
servatives” (neo or not) is that liberty is a natural right, with uni- 
versal claims in time and space; those claims (“human rights”) 
are absolute throughout the world and so distinct from particu- 
lar cultural and historical expression that even Third World im- 
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BONFIRE OF THE BORDER VANITIES 


By Samuel Francis 


The race is on to cast the blame for the five 
days in May of the Los Angeles riots, with conser- 
vatives claiming the Great Society did it and liberals 
making out it was the Reagan budget cuts. 

Meanwhile, hardly anyone has considered the 
role of illegal immigration in helping to deliver 
America’s second-largest city to the furnace of 
anarchy. This is too bad, for while politicians and 
ideologues exploit the riots for their own purposes, 
Americans can expect only further disorder unless 
illegal immigration is halted. 

One group that does understand how immigra- 
tion helped ignite the L.A. tinderbox is the 
Federation for American Immigration Reform. 
FAIR’s executive director, Dan Stein, points out that, 
according to Attorney General William Barr, more 
than 30 percent of the persons arrested in the riots 
were undocumented persons. 


"Hardly anyone has considered 
the role of illegal immigration 
in helping to deliver America’s 
second-largest city to the 
furnace of anarchy." 


"For 20 years," writes Stein in a letter to the 
California congressional delegation, "Congress has 
ignored the devastating impact of unmanaged illegal 
immigration on the wages, working considerations 
and opportunities for poor, urban Americans. It’s 
time to stop pretending that ill-managed immigration 
policies are a free lunch.” 

But the economic damage of mass immigration 
isn’t the only problem it causes. The rootless mass of 
recent immigrants themselves constitutes kindling for 
urban violence. East Los Angeles, the part of the city 
where relatively long-established Mexican-Americans 
live, was largely spared by fires and fury that 
devoured other parts of the city. 

But, as The Washington Post reported last week, 


"The Latino neighborhoods and businesses that bore 
the brunt of the devastation were largely communi- 
ties of recent immigrants living in the South Central 
Los Angeles area, Koreatown and Hollywood, where 
Hispanics occasionally outnumber blacks." One 
Hispanic county supervisor notes that recent 
immigrants who rioted "weren’t people protesting the 
(Rodney) King verdict." Their main concem was loot 
and destruction pure and simple. And why not? It 
wasn’t their country that bumed, was it? 

Nor were the L.A. riots the first to be fueled by 
ethnic and racial conflicts arising from immigration. 
Almost exactly a year before, the District of 
Columbia’s Mount Pleasant area went up in flames 
after a black police officer shot an Hispanic suspect; 
and Miami also has reaped the fruits of multi- 
culturalism in its own race riots. The real problem of 
racism in the United States, as former Colorado 
govemor Richard Lamm, now candidate for Senate, 
has noted, comes not from white-black animosities 
but from the hatreds, misunderstandings and 
alienation that rise out of a racially fragmented 
society. 

"One lesson of history," writes Lamm, "is that 
all successful nations have a social glue that holds 
them together. Nations must have a common lan- 
guage and a common core of assumptions and 
beliefs. We need only look at Lebanon, Sri Lanka, 
Quebec, the Balkans, to observe what happens when 
people don’t develop a common core and believe in 
a common destiny. Societies that don’t melt 
fragment." 

Or, it might be added, if they don’t fragment, 
it’s because they’re held together only by force, like 
the multicultural and multi-ethnic empires of ancient 
times and the late, unlamented Soviet Union. In Los 
Angeles, it was force that put the city back together 
again and soon, if not already, it will be force alone 
that holds it and other American megalopolises in 
one piece. 

Moreover, as demographer Leon Bouvier writes 
in his recent study, Fifty Million Californians?, 
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published by the Center for Immigration Studies, 
"No other industrial nation, let alone state, has ever 
experienced such a dramatic shift in its ethnic 
composition" as Califomia will undergo in the next 
20 years due to high levels of immigration and the 
changes in fertility that come with it. 

"Seldom, if ever, has a longtime dominant 
majority seen its population base erode to the point 
that that majority becomes just another minority." 
Aside from the obvious and profound cultural impact 
of such a change, it doesn’t augur well for 
Califomia’s or the nation’s economic future. 


"Will the increasing share of immigrant workers, 
many without a high school education and with a 
limited knowledge of English, entrench a dual 
economy and society?" asks Bouvier. 

How long can technological progress persist if 
the population base lacks the educational and 
language skills to maintain it? 

So, far from being an endless free lunch, 
uncontrolled immigration is more like the last meal 
of the condemned prisoner. Unless Americans leam 
to control it, Los Angeles’ lost weekend may point 
the way toward America’s lost future. a 


Under Consideration at Last 


Immigration has not been a topic for open consideration over the past decades, so it is 
refreshing to find a source of materials for a debate on the issue. Greenhaven Press has produced 
a series of 60-plus titles from "Animal Rights" to" Euthanasia" to "Violence in America.” Each 
book is designed to present all facets of an issue and to juxtapose writings from spokespersons 
on both sides. Designed to foster critical thinking and the evaluation of sources of information, 
the series is nonetheless an excellent source of materials in an area of policy-making. 

The book on "Immigration" in the Opposing Viewpoints series is well-crafted and features 
the historical debate, the effects of immigration on America, the reform of U.S. immigration 
policy, the position to be taken conceming illegal immigrants, and how legal immigrants should 
be helped to assimilate. Under each of these headings, writings have been selected to set up a 
"debate" that can go on in the reader’s mind. These are extremely well-chosen, fair and 
representative. Readers of The Social Contract will recognize such authors as Gerda Bikales, 
Richard Lamm, Dan Stein, Wayne Lutton, Rosalie Pedalino Porter, Garrett Hardin. 

The conclusion of each section of the book features questions to aid in identifying an author’s 
position and his or her stereotypes, along with help in evaluating the information presented. The 
appendix gives a list of articles in periodicals, a bibliography, a list of organizations concerned 
with the issues, and a brief chronology of events in the history of immigration to the United 


States. 


The Opposing Viewpoints Series is published by Greenhaven Press, Inc., PO Box 289009, 
San Diego, CA 92198-0009. Phone (800) 231-5163. Paperback copies are $8.95. 
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——— OPINIONS—— 


The Boringest Man in the World 


by Samuel Francis 


“Everything is good when it comes from the hands of the Almighty; 
everything degenerates in the hands of man.” 
—Jean Jacques Rousseau, Emile 


Do What Thou Wilt: 

A Life of Aleister Crowley 
by Lawrence Sutin 
New York: St. Martin’s Press; 
483 pp., $27.95 


> 


N: the least of the ironies of the 
modern age is that the more it pre- 
tends to rationality, the more it wallows 
in the irrational. In the last generation, 
one of the trends in modern intellectual 
history has been the exposure of the irra- 
tionalist roots and affiliations of those peri- 
ods and movements that boast most loud- 
ly of the triumph of their rationalism. The 
late Frances Yates’ work on the impor- 
tance of Hermetic and occultist traditions 
in the Renaissance and James Billington’s 
exposure of the occultist linkages of the 
radical Enlightenment and European rev- 
olutionary movements are well-known in- 
stances. This scholarship shows that what 
is usually dismissed derisively as the “oc- 
cult” not only survives in the modern 
mind butactually permeates it. 

The latter half of the 19th century also 
witnessed an “occult revival” that— 
though it manifested itself in a number of 
secret societies modeled more or less 
along Masonic lines and claiming to pos- 
sess secret knowledge ofa mystical nature 
as well as, in some cases, the ability to 
perform magical operations— was actual- 
ly a resurrection of Gnostic ideologies of 
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antiquity. The occultism of the period 
was in parta reaction against the industri- 
alization and urbanization of Western so- 
ciety, but it was also a continuation of the 
Romantic revolt against modernity it- 
self—as well as a bizarre fulfillment of 
the promises of modernity. 

While most of the characters associat- 
ed with the | 9th-centurv occult revival 
are now mercifully and deservedly forgot- 
ten, by far the most significant of them — 
the bizarre and often pathetic figure of 
Aleister Crowley, who has retained a 
lurking and unsavory presence in some 
corners of 20th-century literature and in 
late 20th-century popular culture—has 
somehow escaped oblivion. Somerset 
Maugham wrote a novel about him, a 
number of writers of popular fiction have 
based sinister characters on him, and var- 
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ious rock music groups of the 1960's and 
70’s revived him as a kind of idol. 
Through his own Herculean efforts to 
cultivate notoriety during his lifetime, he 
has managed to survive as a supposed Sa- 
tanist: the “Great Beast of Revelation,” as 
he liked to be called, or “The Wickedest 
Man in the World,” as the British tabloid 
press dubbed him in his heyday. Al- 
though Crowley has been a staple of 
many sensationalist books and occultist 
tracts, Lawrence Sutin’s thorough biogra- 
phy is the first major and serious study of 
the Great Beast’s life; if it proves any- 
thing, it shows that Crowley was much 
less the Great Beast than the Great Bore. 

Born in 1875 toa wealthy middle-class 
family of fundamentalist Christian faith, 
Crowley rebelled against the rigorous re- 
ligiosity of his upbringing and the Victo- 
rian primness of late 19th-century British 
society. He showed early promise as both 
a gifted chess player and an alpinist who 
scaled some of the most difficult moun- 
tains in the world; but while still an un- 
dergraduate at Cambridge, Crowley be- 
gan to cultivate an interest in magic and 
mysticism as well as in poetry (not to 
mention debauchery in every conceiv- 
able form). Unfortunately, Mr. Sutin 
never offers much of a serious examina- 
tion of Crowlev’s poetic talents and 
achievements; neither one probably 
amounted to much. Crowley's verse 
seems to have consisted mostly of florid 
and not very memorable imitations of the 
Pre-Raphaelite style that ceased to be 
fashionable during his youth; he despised 
the modernist poetry that flourished dur- 
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ing most of his life in the early 20th cen- 
tury, and no modern poet seems to have 
paid any attention to him. 

Crowley joined up with a secret group 
calling itself the “Hermetic Order of the 
Golden Dawn,” which has been the sub- 
ject of far more romance and intrigue 
than it ever merited. The Golden Dawn 
did harbor some writers of note, includ- 
ing the young W.B. Yeats, and for a time 
also sported the actress Florence Farr, the 
mistress of Bernard Shaw, but mainly it 
was a sect of middle-class shopkeepers 
who fascinated themselves with the out- 
landish rituals and robes they affected. 
From the Golden Dawn, Crowley moved 
to a more mature preoccupation with 
Buddhism, where he might have re- 
mained had he not experienced what he 
took to be a supernatural visitation in 
Cairo in 1904. Exactly what happened is 
unclear (it was unclear to Crowley as 
well), but he claimed that a supernatural 
being named “Aiwass” had dictated to 
him a book destined to be the holy text of 
a new religion for a new era, or the “New 
Aeon,” as Crowley began to call it. De- 
vout Christians may regard “Aiwass” as a 
demonic or Satanic figure, while more 
secular minds would take him to be 
merely an hallucinatory phantasm of 
Crowley’s own sex- and drug-besotted 
mind (next to—and perhaps even more 
than—magic and poetry, sex and drugs 
were his favorite obsessions). One way or 
the other, Crowley devoted much of the 
rest of his life to evangelizing on behalf of 
the new faith. 

The religion itself he called “Thele- 
ma,” after a Greek word for “will,” and 
the basic commandment of the cult 
was “Do What Thou Wilt Shall be the 
Whole of the Law,” both name and law 
being adapted from Rabelais. There are 
obvious libertarian and libertine interpre- 
tations of this creed, expounded by Crow- 
ley in the manuscript dictated by Aiwass 
and published as The Book of the Law, 
but there is also supposedly a magical 
meaning to it, although Mr. Sutin fails to 
explain this very clearly. (‘That may rep- 
resent no failing on his part, however, 
since there may not be any meaning to it 
at all.) Crowley, who began affecting a 
shaven head to make himself look more 
sinister, did attract a number of followers, 
mainly lonely and vacuous women and 
foolish young men, both of whom be- 
came the objects of his voracious sexual 
exploitation. By the 1920’s, virtually dri- 
ven from England and France by his no- 
toriety, he had established an “Abbey of 
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Thelema” in Sicily where he and his 
band sodomized and flagellated each 
other to their heart’s content until Mus- 
solini’s government got wind of them and 
booted the Great Beast out of the coun- 
try. By the 1930’s, having exhausted the 
fortune he had inherited and squandered 
whatever else he managed to get his 
hands on, Crowley found himself addict- 
ed to heroin and facing both poverty and 
obscurity as his followers abandoned 
him, his friends saw through him, and 
the yellow press tired of him. He finally 
died in 1947, the New Aeon of which he 
claimed to be the prophet as yet unno- 
ticed by mankind. 

For all the sensation he excited during 
his lifetime, Crowley’s mind, his writings, 
and his life offer little interest. His noto- 
riety was based mainly on his outspoken 
defiance of Victorian sexual and moral 
norms, which is one of the reasons any- 
one has paid any attention to him since 
his death. Yet those normal people who 
had much contact with Aleister Crowley 
regarded him as anything but heroic. In 
1912, for example, Crowley and one of 
his female companions were cavorting in 
a villa outside Naples while his lover’s 
teenage son lived with them for a sum- 
mer. The son was the young Preston 
Sturges, later famous as the director of 
such film comedies as Sullivan’s Travels 
and possessed of more real talent than 
Crowley could imagine. Sturges’s assess- 
ment of the Great Beast was more devas- 
tating than any curse Crowley’s magic 
could concoct: 


The practitioner and staunch de- 
fender of every form of vice histori- 
cally known to man, generally ac- 
cepted as one of the most depraved, 
vicious, and revolting humbugs 
who ever escaped from a night- 
mare or a lunatic asylum, univer- 
sally despised and enthusiastically 
expelled from every country he 
ever tried to live in, Mr. Crowley 
nevertheless was considered by my 
mother to be not only the epitome 
of charm and good manners, but 
also the possessor of one of the very 
few genius-bathed brains she had 
been privileged to observe at work 
during her entire lifetime. Ask me 
not why! .. . Reading about some 
of his subsequent exploits, I realize 
that my mother and I were lucky to 
escape with our lives. If | had been 
alittle older, he might not have es- 
caped with his. 


Sturges’s characterization of Crowley 
is somewhat akin to that offered by Amer- 
ican arts patron John Quinn, whom 
Crowley tried to impress. “Frankly,” 
Quinn wrote to Yeats, “his ‘magic’ and as- 
trology bored me beyond words. What- 
ever he may be, he has no personality. I 
am not interested in his morals or lack of 
morals. He may or may not be a good or 
profound or crooked student or practi- 
tioner of magic. To me, he is only a 
third- or fourth-rate poet.” Yet another 
literary figure wrote that, “when you got 
used to his eccentricities, and so long as 
you were not impressed by his mystical 
pretensions, he was apt to become a fear 
ful bore.” 

Why then is Aleister Crowley impor 
tant enough to warrant serious attention 
at all, let alone a 400-page biography? 
His significance lies in the fascination he 
exercised over the entire century in 
which he flourished, from the mediocre 
novel that Maugham wrote about him to 
the attention splattered on him by the 
Beatles and Led Zeppelin and his adop- 
tion by the counterculture of the 1960’s. 
The reason for that fascination lies not so 
much in any talents possessed by the te- 
dious Great Beast as in his genuine abili- 
ty to project and even incarnate some of 
the most characteristic features of the 
century itself. Crowley’s New Aeon is 
nothing more than the illusion of moder- 
nity, the “New Age” that the last part of 
the 20th century and the first part of the 
current one chatters about so much, an 
age in which human beings have suc- 
ceeded in “emancipating” themselves 
from the moral, religious, social, and po- 
litical bonds of the old era and now imag- 
ine that they—or some of them—are 
about to become as gods because of their 
emancipation. Crowley believed human 
beings could transcend and escape their 
own nature through his synthesis of mag- 
ic, sex, and drugs. He was not the last to 
believe so, though a more typical route to 
secular perfection has been political ac- 
tion. Yet, whichever path to liberation 
one chooses, the inevitable result is the 
same ruin and wreckage at the social lev- 
el that Crowley inflicted on himself on 
the personal one. Someone should have 
explained to the Great Beast that his New 
Aeon was neither new nor true and that 
any era for which this pathetic charlatan 
is as fitting a symbol, as Crowley is of 
ours, is likely to wind up being as much 
ofa failure, a fraud, and a bore as he him- 


self turned out to be. 
Cc 
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Both Parties Have 
Imported New Electorate 


"the battle before you fight it, the | 


by Samuel Francis 


hile Republicans and © 
Democrats bickered | 
over which ballots to | 


count in Florida, the election 
_ could have been decided long ago 
- by the fast-track naturalization of 
~ non-Americans on behalf of the 
| Democrats. If, as the ancient 
' Chinese strategist Sun Tzu wrote, 
the acme of military skill is to win 
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acme of political skill is to win | 


the election before the ballots are | 


even cast. 

Just before the vote on 
November 7, the Boston Globe 
reported that the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) 
helped push through the 
naturalization of some 1.7 million 


_ new immigrants in the last two 


| years, 


| Incentive to vote and a lopsided 
_ preference for the Democratic 
_ Party.” 


Vote Democratic they did, at 
least to judge from the exit polls, 
which reported a landslide 67 


_ percent Hispanic vote for Al Gore 
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“most of them with an | 


(and a modest 85 percent for 


Hillary Clinton in the New York | 
Senate race). In California, where | 


George W. Bush won a pathetic 


23 percent of the Hispanic vote, a | 
consultant for the Democratic — 


Party told the Globe reporter just 


before the election, “Both parties — 


show up at swearing-in 
ceremonies to try to register 
voters. There is a Democratic 


table anda Republican table. Ours | 
has a lot of business. Theirs is like 


the Maytag repairman.” 


Nor is California the only state | 
where Hispanic immigrants flock | 
to Democratic standards. As the | 
Globe article points out, the 5.6 | 
million immigrants who became | 


Winter 2001 


naturalized citizens between 1991 
and 2000 live in 
battleground states, including 
Washington, Illinois, Michigan 
and Florida.” 

The conventional wisdom of 


_ Beltway conservatives holds that 


immigrants 


support 


| Democrats because of Republican 


support for immigration control in 
the early part of the decade. But 


the same conventional wisdom 


- (which 


is 
conservative than wise) also held 
that George W. Bush, with his 
campaigning in Spanish, would be 


_ able to win far more Hispanic 


_ under the influence of the above- | 


voters and perhaps a majority. 
Indeed, for the last four years, 


mentioned conventional wisdom, 
the Republicans have done 


_ everything they could to avoid 


_ alienating Hispanics. 


They 
abandoned immigration control 


own congressional votes 
denying welfare benefits to legal 
immigrants. They pushed 
legislation that would have helped 


' Puerto Rico become a state. 


- Immigrants 


Bush even glowed over how 
were 


America into a 


“other | 


Bush and his party may have | 
welcomed the new America, but | 


_ the new America didn’t welcome | 
- them — as the Democrats knew. | 


the | 


The Globe article also reports 
how “the White House, with | 
Gore’s office taking the lead, 
pressured the INS to naturalize 1 


million new voters by Election | 
_ Day, according White House — 


_ congressional investigators.” 


The result of the | 


“One moral of this ugly tale 


usually more | 


| electorate was that the 


documents assembled by 


Clinton-Gore fast 
track for the new 
is th 
INS neglected to carry 
out fingerprint checks 
on some 180,000 
immigrants 


‘ naturalized before 


' with more than 6,000 
entirely, and even reversed their 
for | 


1996, and that some 
80,000 of them had 
criminal backgrounds, 


having committed 
serious crimes. But who cares | 


_ about the standards of citizenship 


changing | 
reasonable | 


facsimile of Latin America. “Just | 
| go to Miami, or San Antonia, Los | 
_ Angeles, Chicago or west New | 


York, New Jersey ... and close 


_ that both political parties are so 


- your eyes and listen. You could | 


| just 


as easily be 


_ Domingo or Santiago, or San 
| Miguel de Allende,” he beamed. | 
_ bad enough, but the second moral 


And he boasted of how his own 


in Santo 


nomination signaled a “choice to | 
welcome the new America” that | 
' Immigrants were importing. 


when political power is up for 
grabs? If the Clinton-Gore 
behavior cheapened citizenship 
and allowed criminals to become 
Americans, it was no_ less | 
degrading that the political 
exploitation that Bush and his | 
fellow Republicans practiced. 

One moral of this ugly tale is | 


eager to gain votes from the | 
electorate they’re importing that | 
the interests of the public and the 
nation become irrelevant. That’s 


is that the Republicans totally | 
missed the meaning of the — 


_ electorate they allowed to come | 
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into existence. Because of this — 
blunder, the Republican Party | 


may have Committed suicide. 


Immigration control, for the | 


time the 


Republicans | 
supported it, proved to be a. 
winner for them. California’s | 
- Proposition 187 won 63 percent _ 


of the white vote in 1994 and | 
pulled Republican Governor Pete | 


at both political parties 


are so eager to gain votes from | 
the electorate they’re importing — 


that the interests of 


the public and the nation 


become irrelevant.” 
[a ea a a i eis I ne ac mere hp et rae | 


control ball, 


the Republicans | 


| Wilson from political extinction. | 
| By running with the immigration | 


could have raised their share of | 
the white vote from 54 percent to | 
a level beyond, which their rivals | 


could never hope to reach. 
It?s not too 
Republicans to 


take up the 


again. By doing so, they would 


_ not only stop the Democrats’ new 


electorate from swallowing every 
election in the future, but also 
swell theirown ranks with enough 
additional white voters 


late for the | 


_ banners of immigration control — 


to | 
confront and defeat the racial — 


politics the Democrats insist on | 


playing. 


The Bureaucrat and the Shoe Salesman $y samuel 7. Haneis 


“Among the many priests of Jove . . 


muster that could hide 
Their sloth, avarice, and pride.” 


. all passed 


—Bernard Mandeville 


The Bureaucratization of the World 
by Bruno Rizzi, New York: The Free 
Press. 


runo Rizzi’s La Bureaucratisation 

du Monde, first published in Paris 
in 1939 and Part I of which is here 
translated by Adam Westoby into En- 
glish for the first time, is the obscure 
work of an obscure man. A hanger-on 
of both Communists and fascists, a 
traveling shoe salesman with little for- 
mal education or learning, and a vocal 
anti-Semite who admired both Adolf 
Hitler and Leon Trotsky, Bruno Rizzi 
attracted virtually no serious attention 
during most of his life and probably 
deserved less than he received. His 
book was impounded by French au- 
thorities because of its racial slurs, and 
copies of it have been rare ever since. 


Its style and contents are not particu- - 


larly pleasing or original, although 
some passages are amusing because of 
the invective that is customary in 
Marxist polemics. The book created a 
stir in Trotskyist and dissident Marxist 
circles in the 1930’s, but it has had 
little influence on sociological thought 
since its suppression removed it from 
the reach of most scholars. Why, 
then, has it been republished at all? 
Rizzi’s book acquired historical 
value because it played a part in the 
dispute within the Trotskyite move- 
ment over the nature of the Soviet 
Union under Stalin. It is Rizzi’s argu- 
ment that what was happening in 
Western Europe, Russia, and the 
United States in the 1930’s was indeed 
the collapse of capitalism and bour- 
geois society. Unlike most Marxists, 
however, he argued that what was 
superseding capitalism was not social- 
ism or the rule of the proletariat but a 
tertium quid that he identified as “bu- 
reaucratic collectivism,” a collectivist 


Samuel T. Francis is the author of 
Power and History: The Political 
Thought of James Burnham. 


economy ruled by an elite of state 

ureaucrats, technicians, managers, 
and functionaries. Rizzi regarded this 
system as the underlying unity beneath 
the apparent differences separating So- 
viet, Nazi, and New Deal govern- 
ments, and he predicted its ultimate 
worldwide development. 

Rizzi’s thesis excited controversy 
among Trotskyites because it directly 
challenged Trotsky’s continuing de- 
fense of the Soviet Union as a “work- 
er’s state,” despite its “temporary” de- 
formation by Stalin, and because it 
challenged also the essential points of 
Marxist theory. If the capitalist era is 
ending and if it is being succeeded by a 
new form of class exploitation, then 
the Marxist prophecy of a classless 
social order is wrong. Ifa new form of 
exploitation arises that is not based on 
property but on state power, then the 
Marxist mode of analysis—its claim 





that property and social and economic 
class based on property are the sources 
of exploitation —is also wrong. Trotsky 
and his circle might have ignored 
Rizzi’s challenges, but they could not 
afford to do so. It was obvious to them 
that something strange was happening 
in the Soviet Union that neither Marx 
nor Lenin could explain, and unless 
Trotsky could reconcile the rise of 
Stalinism with some version of Marxist 
predictions and categories, then the 
whole body of Marxism would, in a 
matter of time, be discarded. 

Trotsky tried to meet Rizzi’s argu- 
ments before his murder in August 
1940, but the controversy over Rizzi’s 
book might have ended there. Howev- 
er, in 1941 a former disciple of Trot- 
sky, said by some to be his “most 
brilliant” follower, published a book 
that argued a thesis very similar to that 
of Rizzi and which influenced a gene- 
ration of intellectuals who, in the wake 
of Stalin, were beginning to abandon 
Marxism as a source of theory and 
action. This former disciple was James 
Burnham, and the book he published 
was The Managerial Revolution. 
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By the 1950’s, when the Hungarian 
revolution and Milovan Djilas’ The 
New Class generated renewed interest 
in the social and political evolution of 
Communist systems, Rizzi had gener- 
ally been forgotten. In 1958 an article 
appeared in France that cited Rizzi, 
then believed to be dead, as the source 
of Djilas’ theory. To the astonishment 
of many, Rizzi turned out to be alive, 
and he wrote a letter to the editor of 
the journal where the article about 
him had appeared in which he bitterly 
accused Burnham of having plagia- 
rized his ideas. Daniel Bell (a younger 
member of the Socialist Workers Party 
at the time that Burnham, Max 
Schachtman, and others were chal- 
lenging Trotsky’s interpretation of Sta- 
linism and later a co-worker with 
Burnham in the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom in the 1950’s), gave currency 
to the charges of Burnham’s plagiarism 
in The New Leader. The charge was 
not invented by Rizzi, however, and it 
has followed Burnham’s reputation 
like Banquo’s ghost ever since. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Westoby’s 


From Lima to Tammany Hall 


Many Americans know W.R. 
Grace & Company as one of the 
nation’s leading chemical manufac- 
turers, with significant holdings in 
restaurants, retailing, and agricul- 
ture. It may come as a surprise to 
them that the company began in 
the Peruvian guano trade of the 
mid-1800’s. In Grace: W.R. Grace 
& Co., The Formative Years, 1850- 
1930 (Ottawa, IL: Jameson Books; 
$22.50), Lawrence A. Clayton re- 
counts the story of the founding 
and remarkable rise of this Pan- 
American company. It is a story as 
much about Peru and its Latin 
American neighbors as it is about 
the dynamic Grace family. 

When William Russell Grace 
first arrived in Peru in 1851 as a 
young man of 19, he found a back- 
ward country, steeped in the super- 
stitions of an Incan past, overlaid 
with the feudal Spanish traditions 
brought by the conquistadors. As 
Peru charted its torturous passage 
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erudite introduction to his edition of 
Rizzi that this ghost is finally laid to 
rest. As Bell acknowledged at the time 
and as Westoby reaffirms, the idea of.a 
bureaucratic transformation of capital- 
ism was “in the air” in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, much as 
were ideas about flying machines and 
horseless carriages, and who influ- 
enced whom is not always easy to 
discern, nor indeed worth discerning. 
The Polish anarchist Waclaw Machaj- 
ski had developed a similar thesis a 
generation earlier, as had Thorstein 
Veblen in his The Engineers and the 
Price System in 1919. The seeds of the 
idea can be found in Max Weber and 
Vilftredo Pareto and indeed in Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx. In the 1930’s 
A.A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means 
developed a similar thesis in The Mod- 
ern Corporation and Private Property, 
and by the post-World War II era the 
idea of a managerial revolution, in one 
form or another, had become a com- 
monplace, though still rejected by 
Marxists and the political left. 

Not only did Burnham not plagia- 


REVISIONS 


into the modern world of railroads, 
electricity, and democracy, few 
men more decisively influenced its 
progress than this ambitious young 
Irishman. During the 1850’s, Wil- 
liam Grace established himself as a 
provider of naval stores to the ships 
carrying loads of guano away from 
Peru’s Chincha Islands. In the years 
that followed, he boldly expanded 
his Peruvian-based operations, with 
the help of his brothers, John and 
Michael, and his son, Joseph. His 
diverse enterprises in sugar, rubber, 
airlines, mining, lumber, and ship- 
ping did as much to modernize 
Peru as they did to enrich the com- 
pany accounts. 

Clayton concedes that, like other 
multinationals, W.R. Grace & Co. 
may be charged with “the extension 
of capitalistic imperialism,” since 
the company’s quest for profits did 
not always enhance the Peruvian 
culture or serve the Peruvian peo- 
ple. Yet Clayton stresses the pivotal 
tole of W.R. Grace in bringing to 
Peru “better public services, im- 


tize Rizzi, it is also probable that 
Burnham himself influenced the de- 
velopment of Rizzi’s ideas. Westoby 
points out, for the first time, that in 
1937 Burnham published an article 
under a pseudonym, arguing that the 
Soviet Union was neither capitalist nor 
socialist but some other kind of 
political-economic system, that Trot- 
sky had referred and replied to this 
article, and that Rizzi, though he was 
unaware of Burnham’s authorship, 
was undoubtedly influenced by 
Burnham’s idea before he wrote The 
Bureaucratization of the World. 
Anyone who reads both Rizzi’s book 
and Burnham’s attentively will see at 
once that Burnham owed little to the 
shoe salesman. The Managerial Revo- 
lution, despite its flaws, is a far more 
sophisticated, learned, and closely rea- 
soned work than anything Rizzi wrote. 
There is no apparent similarity of text 
or style, and Burnham made use of a 
number of sociological perspectives, 
especially those of Pareto and Mosca, 


besides that of Marx. 


proved medical care, [and] in- 
creased material benefits for the 
population at large.” And it was 
Michael Grace who guided Peru 
through a potentially explosive debt 
crisis in the 1880’s by renegotiating 
the nation’s railroad bonds. 

Nor was Peru the only nation to 
benefit from the political initiative 
of the Grace family. Leaving Mi- 
chael in charge in Peru, William 
moved in 1866 to New York, where 
he won election as mayor in 1880 
and led the fight against Tammany 
Hall corruption. A businessman ex- 
perienced in dealing with Latin 
American dictators and in shipping 
animal wastes came doubly pre- 
pared for the world of NYC politics. 
Readers of Clayton’s engaging ac- 
count of William Grace’s relentless 
struggle for better government may 
be glad that the family tradition has 
continued in the person of Peter 
Grace, the tireless head of the Rea- 
gan Administration’s Grace Com- 
mission on government waste. 


Burnham’s originality consisted in 
two daring ideas. First, by adapting the 
idea of Berle and Means that the 
modern corporation effects a “separa- 
tion of ownership and control,” a sepa- 
ration between the stockholders (the 
legal owners of a corporate firm) and 
its managers, Burnham redefined 
management to mean those who per- 
form the technical functions of pro- 
duction rather than (as in Berle and 
Means’s theory) those who have ac- 
quired legal control. In Burnham’s 
view, those who can perform the tech- 
nical functions can wrest effective con- 
trol of the corporation away from 
stockholders, corporate officials, or 
others legally entitled to exercise con- 
trol. 

Second, using this functional def- 
inition of manager, Burnham argued 
that the bureaucrats of the modern 
state, as well as the officials of mass 
labor unions and the other mass orga- 
nizations of modern society, perform 
technical functions analogous to those 
of the corporate managers, that they 
too are able to usurp control of their 
organizations and that they all have a 
common material interest and a com- 
mon world view. In short, a new 
managerial class emerges that seizes 
power in the state and the economy 
and becomes a new ruling class. 

The managers, in Burnham’s the- 
ory, make use of collectivist, social 
engineering ideologies (Marxism, fas- 
cism, modern liberalism) to rationa- 
lize their power, seek to suppress the 
institutions and ideas of the traditional 
bourgeois or entrepreneurial elite, and 
try to remold society into conformity 
with their interests and mentality. In 
international affairs the managerial 
super-states seek to replace the nation- 
state with transnational empires and 
engage in a “struggle for the world,” 
the first phase of which was World 
War II and the continuation of which 
is the “Third World War” between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Those who recall Burnham’s articles 
and columns in National Review from 
1956 to 1978 will perhaps recognize 
some of these themes. 

Admittedly, Burnham’s interpreta- 
tion of current world affairs was badly 
flawed by the persistence of economic 
determinism in his mind and by his 
use of the totalitarian regimes in Rus- 
sia and Germany as models for all 


managerial societies, including what 
was happening in the United States. 
Despite these conceptual errors, which 
he later abandoned as his mind ma- 
tured away from Marxism, Burnham’s 
essential thesis still explains both how 
technically specialized bureaucrats, 
technocrats, and managers have dis- 
placed traditional elites in the United 
States and other developed societies 
and why this new elite or new class 
promotes a world view fundamentally 
hostile to the institutions and values of 
the traditional West. 

Very few of these ideas are present 
in Rizzi’s meager contribution, or at 
least in the first part of The Bureau- 
cratization of the World, which is all 
that is published here, though Rizzi 
did perceive the fundamental unity of 
Nazi Germany, Stalinism, and the 
New Deal. Certainly there is no simi- 
larity of the texts of Burnham and 
Rizzi, and the charge of plagiarism 
approaches absurdity. I, for one, fail to 
see how Burnham can be accused of 
stealing Rizzi’s ideas when Rizzi him- 
self had published his ideas two years 
before. Rizzi’s ideas had become pub- 
lic property, and no one paid much 
attention because there just weren’t 
many ideas there. People did pay at- 
tention when Burnham published two 
years later, because his ideas were far 
more haunting and compelling. Those 
who have charged Burnham with pla- 
giarism, one begins to suspect, have 
acted on ulterior motives, not the least 
of which may have been a desire to 
discredit and dismiss the theory of the 
managerial revolution without attend- 
ing to its merits. 

Burnham’s thesis challenges not 
only Marxist theory by arguing that 
exploitation would not end with a 
revolution carried out in the name of 
Marx but also much of the conven- 
tional wisdom of liberals and conserva- 
tives alike. It challenges liberal plati- 
tudes because it portrays “big 
government” notas the democratically 
restrained friend of the common man 
but as the tool of a self-interested elite 
of bureaucrats. It challenges conserva- 
tive platitudes because it portrays “big 
business” not as a larger version of the 
entrepreneurial and morally rooted 
economy of the 19th century but as a 
form of collectivism, fused with the 
state, controlled by essentially the 
same elite, and directed against the 


social, economic, political, and intel- 
lectual fabric of traditional culture. In 
seeking to protect the business estab- 
lishment and in encouraging govern- 
ment intervention, conservatives and 
liberals are merely perpetuating and 
extending the managerial regime. 

Although Burnham did not explicit- 
ly develop the implication, his theory 
of the managerial revolution pointed 
to a populist counterrevolution against 
the managerial establishment, not the 
dwindling resistance of a moribund 
bourgeois class, as the logical chal- 
lenge, the new antithesis, to the mana- 
gerial regime. It is no accident that the 
American and European left, from 
1941 to the present day, has been 
pounding away at the underpinnings 
of Burnham’s theory. The left, which 
represents the ideological vanguard of 
the managerial class, understands a 
threat when it sees one. 

Nor is it surprising that Burnham’s 
ideas have never excited mainstream 
American conservatives, who, them- 
selves largely drawn from bourgeois 
strata, remain enthralled by the fantasy 
of a restoration of bourgeois society. 
Except for The Ingersoll Prizes (ad- 
ministered by The Rockford Institute), 
which honored Burnham in 1983 with 
The Richard M. Weaver Award, and 
his circle of friends at National Re- 
view, apparently few conservatives re- 
member him or appreciate the major 
contributions he made to the political 
thought of the American right. De- 
spite George Orwell’s use of The Man- 
agerial Revolution as the basis for 1954 
and despite Irving Kristol’s acknowl- 
edgment of Burnham’s influence on 
neoconservative ideas of the “new 
class,” he remains, in the words of a 
National Review editorial, a “non- 
person.” 

The republication of Bruno Rizzi’s 
“underground classic” will not there- 
fore do much to preserve or “restore” 
Rizzi’s reputation as a social thinker. 
More probably it will have much the 
same effect that the republication of 
the underground works of the Marquis 
de Sade had on his legend—to dispel 
it and expose the basic shallowness of 
his mind. The renewed interest in 
Rizzi’s book may, however, serve a 
better purpose in alerting serious stu- 
dents of modern society to the achieve- 
ments and insights of another real but 
neglected prophet. 
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Burnham Agonistes 


James Bumham and the 
Struggle for the World: A Life 
by Daniel Kelly 
Wilmington, DE: ISI Books; 
443 pp., $29.95 


> 


Ms adult conservatives as well as 
many educated people know that 
James Burnham was an anticommunist 
author and columnist for William F. 
Buckley’s National Review; a number of 
others will be aware that Burnham’s 
name seems to flap through the corridors 
of early 20th-century American intellec- 
tual history, though they may not be able 
to explain just who he was or what he did. 

Born in Chicago in 1905 to a well-off 
railroad executive, Burnham was educat- 
ed at Princeton and Oxford and, by his 
20’s, had sprouted into a leading figure in 
literary criticism and philosophy among 
the New York cognoscenti. During the 
Depression, Burnham became a Marxist 
(of a sort) and a major presence in the 
Trotskyist movement. Breaking with the 
far left in 1940, he developed distinctive 
political theories of his own in The 
Managerial Revolution (1941) and The 
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by Samuel Francis 


“Who says A must say B.” 


Machiavellians (1943) and acquired an 
increasing influence as a spokesman for a 
militantly anticommunist foreign policy 
in the late 1940’s and 50’s. After a brief 
period with the CIA, Burnham joined 
with Buckley at National Review and, for 
the next two decades, turned out a series 
of books, columns, and articles on both 
foreign-policy issues and conservative po- 
litical theory until a stroke that impaired 
his memory ended his career in 1978. 
He died of cancer in 1987. 

Although Burnham never attracted 
the kind of cultish following that Buckley 
and some of his colleagues at National 
Review encouraged, he was a far more 
significant figure in both the history of 
American conservatism and the intellec- 
tual history of the last century than most 





Jeff Drew 


—James Burnham 


conservatives understood during his life- 
time —or understand today. When the 
late Sen. John P. East, forwhom I worked 
in the 1980’s, was writing a book on the 
major conservative intellectuals of the 
1950’s, he was told by David Collier, 
then editor of Modern Age, not to both- 
er with James Burnham because his 
thought was not worth the effort. Around 
the same time, when Adam Meyerson 
became editor of the Heritage Founda- 
tion’s Policy Review, a member of the au- 
dience at his inaugural speech asked him 
a question that referred to Burnham, and 
it became embarrassingly clear that Mey- 
erson had never heard of the man. That 
was while Burnham was still alive but on- 
ly a few years after he had ceased writing 
for National Review. The situation has 
not improved much since then, among 
either “orthodox” conservatives such as 
East and Collier or neoconservatives 
such as Meyerson, but that is largely be- 
cause of their own limitations. In fact, 
there has been a fairly steady flow of stud- 
ies and essays on Burnham’s thought in 
recent years. 

With all due respect to the concern ex- 
pressed by Daniel Kelly in his preface to 
this first full-scale biography of James 
Burnham, there is little reason to believe 
that Burnham is in danger of sinking into 
obscurity—let alone that Mr. Kelly’s 
work is the rope that will drag him from 
the abyss. Several of Burnham’s major 
works have been reissued by the Regnery 


Gateway Company (albeit with what 
seem to be now obligatory forewords by 
neoconservatives such as Sidney Hook 
and Newt Gingrich, who actually attack 
or distance themselves from the ideas of 
the very books they are introducing), 
while Burnhany’s life and thought have 
been the subjects of two monographs 
(my own, recently reissued in a revised 
format by a British publisher, and one by 
academic Kevin Smant) as well as of a 
number of extended discussions in essays 
or chapters by John P. Diggins, George 
Nash, Paul Gottfried, John Judis, Chris- 
topher Hitchens, James Gilbert, John 
O’Sullivan, Gary Dorrien, and Justin 
Raimondo, among others (not to men- 
tion such nonresidents of oblivion as 
George Orwell, Benedetto Croce, C. 
Wright Mills, and Raymond Aron). In- 
deed, with the exception of Whittaker 
Chambers and Friedrich Hayek, Burn- 
ham by now has probably been more 
widely discussed than any other conserv- 
ative thinker of his era. 


r. Kelly’s biography is based main- 
ly on Burnham’s published writ- 
ings as well as his papers, now archived at 
the Hoover Institution, and he offers a 
wealth of obscure but important informa- 
tion about Burnham’s social and educa- 
tional background and his early years in 
the Marxist and postwar anticommunist 
movements. What is far more problem- 
atic about Mr. Kelly’s book, however, is 
the interpretation he imposes on Burn- 
ham’s political thought. 
The main view he advances, as he tells 
us about halfway through, is that 


despite differences on particular 
issues, his [Burnham’s] general 
stance —secular, empirical, mod- 
ernist, resigned to the welfare state 
as inevitable in a mass industrial 
society, emphatic on the need for 
victory in the struggle for the 
world —afforded a preview of the 
neo-conservatism of the 1970s. 


Mr. Kelly repeats and somewhat expands 
upon this interpretation at the end of his 
book, citing in particular the similar view 
expressed by National Review editor 
Richard Brookhiser. (Although Professor 
Smant advanced much the same inter 
pretation some years before Brookhiser 
did, his views are never mentioned.) 
Some of Burnham’s political beliefs, Mr. 
Kelly writes, “foreshadowed neoconser- 
vatism in its early phase,” while 


his mode of argument— that of a 
secular and empirically minded so- 
cial scientist rather than that of a 
deductive moralist—also resem- 
bled that of the neoconservatives, 
as did the lowkey tone of most of 
his writings. Moreover, like the 
neoconservatives, he called for 
adamant resistance to the USSR 
andcommunism. Finally, though 
he defended tradition, his cultural 
sensibility was modernist. 


Sad to say, the logic of this interpreta- 
tion is deeply flawed, and the actual con- 
tent of Burnham’s thought and writing 
fairly contradicts it. In the first place, ar- 
guing that, because Burnham’s thought 
and “mode of argument” were “secular,” 
he therefore resembles the (also secular) 
neoconservatives is rather like saying 
that, because Hilaire Belloc was a reli- 
giously oriented thinker, he foreshadows 
Jerry Falwell and the Christian Right. 
“Secular” and “empirical” argumenta- 
tion are no more distinctive of the neo- 
conservatives than religious commit- 
ment is distinctive of the Falwell legions. 
Nor are some of the other attributes Mr. 
Kelly ascribes to the neoconservatives 
either real or, if real, unique to them: 
for instance, a “low-key tone” (consider 
for example, neoconservatives such as 
Charles Krauthammer denouncing Pat 
Buchanan) or “adamant resistance to the 
USSR and communism” (Frank Meyer, 
Whittaker Chambers, Willi Schlamm, 
Joe McCarthy, and Buckley himself, 
among many other 1950's conservatives, 
held the same views long before the neo- 
conservatives discovered them, if in fact 
they ever did). 

To anyone at all familiar with Burn- 
ham’s writing and thought, the Smant- 
Brookhiser-Kelly thesis that Burnham 
approximated neoconservatism in the 
1970’s is simply preposterous; Mr. Kelly 
is able to sustain this claim only by bla- 
tantly skimming over, dismissing, or sim- 
ply ignoring most of Bumham’s writings 
that do not fit the neoconservative “fore- 
shadowing” on which he insists. ‘Thus, 
Bumham’s most paleoconservative work, 
Congress and the American Tradition 
(1959), receives only brief and shallow 
treatment from Mr. Kelly, in contrast to 
his much more extensive consideration 
of Burnham’s anticommunist trilogy of 
the 1940's and 50's. Mr. Kelly ignores 
Burnmham’s critique of Abraham Lincoln 
(a neoconservative hero) as an architect 
of presidential “Caesarism” and also his 


brilliant synthesis of neo-Machiavellian 
theorists, such as Gaetano Mosca, with 
the Federalist and John C. Calhoun (a 
neoconservative demon). Nor is it clear 
how firmly Mr. Kelly grasps what Burn- 
ham was talking about in the book: Had 
Bumham “foreshadowed” neoconser- 
vatism, he would not have championed 
Congress at the expense of the presiden- 
cy. (Even under Clinton, most neocon- 
servatives continued to defend the power 
of the executive branch against assertions 
of a significant congressional role in for- 
eign policy.) 

Mr. Kelly is also uneasy dealing with 
what is probably Burnham’s best-known 
and most influential book among “ortho- 
dox” conservatives, Suicide of the West, 
which he calls “the most uneven of Burn- 
ham’s works.” His account of the book is, 
in some respects, simply mistaken. ‘Thus, 
he writes, Burnham’s 


version of liberalism has no room 
for liberals who did not fit his mod- 
el—his fellow Augustinian Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, for example, a com- 
plex figure ... whose view of the 
world was hardly less doleful than 
Burnham’s. 


Burnham does not discuss Niebuhr 
specifically in Suicide, but he does ac- 
knowledge a subspecies of liberalism 
similar to the kind that Niebuhr tried to 
articulate, as represented by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., in The Vital Center, Max 
Lerner, and Charles Frankel, whose writ- 
ings ostensibly sought to accommodate a 
more pessimistic and irrationalist view of 
human nature than the mainstream lib- 
eralism Burnham argued was more typi- 
cal. His answer to these liberal pessimists 
was that, while renouncing conventional 
liberal optimism in theory, they were 
generally forced to embrace it in practice 
in order to justify liberal policies and 
principles. 

Mr. Kelly also wonders, “[g]iven his 
usual linking of liberalism to the man- 
agerial revolution his failure even to 
mention that trend is puzzling.” But, as I 
argued in the chapter on Suicide of the 
West in my monograph, Burnham subtly 
presents liberalism as the ideology or po- 
litical formula of the managerial class, 
while the text as a whole can be read as a 
kind of Paretian dissection of a “deriva- 
tion” (ideology) in terms of the underly- 
ing psychic and social needs that liberal 
ideology serves. The conventional criti- 
cism of Suicide of the West—that its por- 
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trait of liberalism as embodying an inher- 
ent suicidal tendency is “overdrawn” or a 
“caricature” (a view Mr. Kelly seems to 
share) — founders on the subsequent gen- 
eral history of liberalism. No action that 
liberals and liberalism have since tak- 
en—against communism, against Third 
World anti-Western forces, or against in- 
ternal criminal, subversive, or “multicul- 
turalist” threats—has challenged Burn- 
ham’s characterization in the least. What 
Mr. Kelly is quite unable to see is that this 
liberal “death wish” was at least implicit 
in the New Deal-Great Society liberal- 
ism that was Burnham’s main target in 
the book. Despite the obsolescence of 
some of its anticommunist references, 
Suicide of the West remains more rele- 
vant than ever—although today its warn- 
ing applies to neoconservatism itself as 
much as to the 1960’s liberalism from 
which neoconservatism sprang. 

Finally, Mr. Kelly simply ignores en- 
tirely several articles and reviews that 
Burnham wrote in the late 1960's or ear- 
ly 70’s that explicitly reject or contradict 
any tendency toward neoconservatism. 
These include a savage review of Nor- 
man Podhoretz’s Making It in 1968, a 
fulsome endorsement of John Murray 
Cuddihy’s Ordeal of Civility in 1975, 
and—most important—a withering cri- 
tique of neoconservatism as it was emerg- 
ing in 1972. 


he last of these was part of an ex- 

change in National Review with 
neoconservative Peter Berger, who had 
criticized conservatives for what he 
called their “selective humanism” and 
lack of compassion. Burnham argued 
that, while Berger and other neoconserv. 
atives (including “a good many of those 
who write for the magazines Commen- 
tary and The Public Interest”) shared a 
“break with liberal doctrine, which they 
find both intellectually bankrupt and, by 
and large, pragmatically sterile in the pre- 
sent and unfolding situation,” they also 
had in common a “retention” of what 
Burnham called “the emotional gestalt of 
liberalism, the liberal sensitivity and tem- 
perament” —in other words, the emo- 
tional knee-jerks and neurological reflex- 
es of the left. In particular, they retained 
the liberal attachment to universalism. 
“When we start talking about ‘human- 
ism,” Burnham wrote, 


... we tend to think in terms not of 


individual men but of Man: of 
Man or Mankind, the abstraction, 
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the Universal; of men only insofar 
as they are members of the class, 
Man. This is the way liberal ideol- 
ogy conceives men, and it is 
through this conception that liberal 
rationalism deduces its universalis- 
tic imperatives and its equalitarian 
tendencies. 


Retaining the gestalt of universalism, 
Burnham predicted, the neoconserva- 
tives probably would not evolve much 
further toward an authentic conser- 
vatism, which he believed was character- 
ized by its rejection of universalism and 
its affirmation of “selectivity” and particu- 
larism. “Selectivity is a built-in feature of 
conservatism,” he wrote, and “conserva- 
tives are tribal—let us not pretend on this 
score.” 


Conservatives are not indifferent to 
family, home, neighborhood, party, 
community, church, school, coun- 
try, to all the interlinked ties that 
form man’s existential context. 
They do not, like rationalists, dis- 
miss these ties as prejudice and su- 
perstition, but find the meaning of 
human life in and with and 
through them. At heart (and the 
heart, too, has its reasons) even the 
most sophisticated conservatives are 
peasants, Norman Rockwell types. 


In 1967, Burnham had expressed sim- 
ilar skepticism of universalism. “There is 
no Humanity,” he wrote: 


that is to say, actual human beings, 
though they may share a metaphys- 
ical and theological identity, do not 
in point of fact have common psy- 
chological, social and historical 
traits that link them into an opera- 
tive social grouping that we may 
name “Humanity.” In real life 
men are joined ona much less 
than universal scale into a variety of 
groupings —family, community, 
church, business, club, party, 

etc.— which on the political scale 
reach the maximum significant 
limit in the nation. 


In fact, what Burnham wrote about the 
neoconservatives’ retention of the gestalt 
of liberal universalism not only clearly 
demonstrates his distancing of himself 
from the neoconservatism of the 1970s 
but is perhaps the most profound insight 
into it that has ever been penned. The 


dominance of the universalist gestalt 
within neoconservatism remains to this 
day, as evidenced by the neoconservative 
commitment to the concept of a “credal 
nation” or a “proposition country” that 
denies or ignores the “interlinked ties” 
and “existential context” on which Burn- 
ham insisted as the distinctive trait of 
conservatism, as well as by neoconserva- 
tive support for the logical implications of 
political universalism: attachment to 
mass immigration, embrace of a “color- 
blind society” and the glorification of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., as its champion, 
and preoccupation with a universalist de- 
mocratic globalism as the morally imper- 
ative agenda for American foreign policy. 
Burnham’s affirmation of particularism, 
on the other hand, distinctly separates 
him philosophically from neoconser- 
vatism and places him in much the same 
tradition as such counterrevolution- 
ary theorists of the right as Joseph de 
Maistre —“But there is no such thing as 
man in the world. During my life, I have 
seen Frenchmen, Italians, Russians, and 
so on...as for man, I have never come 
across him anywhere; if he exists, he is 
completely unknown to me” —and Os- 
wald Spengler (““Mankind’ is a zoologi- 
cal expression”). 

Indeed, Mr. Kelly is at some pains to 
explain away Burnham’s views and re- 
marks, throughout his career, about non- 
white and non-Western societies and 
peoples. In the 1960’s, Burnham defend- 
ed segregation on pragmatic and consti- 
tutional (though not explicitly racial) 
grounds and, by the 70’s, was suggesting 
actual racial separation of blacks in a 
“non-contiguous” area accorded “limited 
sovereignty.” He also defended both 
Rhodesia and South Africa, as well as 
other right-wing states (he was one of the 
first to distinguish between “totalitarian” 
and “authoritarian” regimes), and by the 
1960’s perceived that, in Mr. Kelly’s de- 
scription, 


For centuries the peoples of Asia 
and Africa had been “historically 
inert,” while Europeans and their 
overseas descendants—the 
“whites” — had been “the historical- 
ly dynamic portion of mankind,” 
imposing their rule on the greater 
part of the world. Now Asians and 
Africans had awakened and 
“moved historically on stage.” The 
whites, who formed only a small 
minority of the human race and 
whose elite had “lost [its] nerve,” 


thus faced a mortal challenge: how 
were they to preserve their privi- 
leged status? 


Burnham’s thoughts on the subject are 
almost identical, in fact, to Lothrop Stod- 
dard’s warning 50 years earlier in The Ris- 
ing Tide of Color—but they are definitely 
not suggestive of neoconservatism. 

Mr. Kelly is thus simply wrong to por- 
tray Burnham as a precursor of neocon- 
servatism (indeed, few of the standard 
accounts of the emergence of neoconser- 
vatism even mention Burnham as an in- 
fluence, nor do many neoconservatives 
claim him as one). It is also clear, how- 
ever, that Burnham was neither an “or- 
thodox” conservative of the 1950's and 
60’s nor what is now known as a “paleo- 
conservative” in any strict sense. His 
commitment to laissez-faire economics 
and the “free market” was too vague for 
the one; his hostility to “isolationism” 
and his insistence on U.S. intervention- 
ism and even “empire,” too firm for the 
other. It is quite true, as Mr. Kelly points 
out, that Burnham’s support for Medi- 
care, against most other conservatives at 
National Review, his favoring of Eisen- 
hower over Taft and Nelson Rockefeller 
over Nixon as well as Goldwater, and his 
occasional other “heresies” (such as sym- 
pathy for Robert McNamara) all separat- 
ed him from the “conservative main- 
stream” then and from most paleos 
now. Yet even these “deviations” do not 
amount to “a preview of the neo-conser- 
vatism of the 1970s.” 


urnham’s idiosyncratic synthesis of 

“modernism” (2.e., secularism, his- 
toricism, and a good deal of amoralism 
drawn from Machiavelli) with what Mr. 
Kelly accurately characterizes as his “Au- 
gustinian” pessimism regarding human 
nature, society, and history is distinctive 
of what, in a 1987 essay (reprinted in my 
Beautiful Losers), | called Burnham’s 
“anti-modern modernism” or “counter 
modemism.” It is probably this position 
that William Barrett thought Burnham 
was trying, in 1948, to define as “a new 
political stance, one beyond the conven- 
tional categories of Left and Right” —a 
stance that isas removed from the neo- 
conservatism of the 1970’s as it is from 
the conservative orthodoxies of the 50’s 
and 60’s that Burnham rejected. 

In my view, although most of Burn- 
ham’s analysis of communism and his as- 
sessment of its threat was substantially 
correct, he wasted much of his later ca- 


reer in what turned out to be rather 
ephemeral anticommunist polemics that 
had little impact on actual policy after 
the early 1950’s. Burnham would have 
served modern political theory far better, 
and his reputation would be far more se- 
cure, had he devoted that part of his life 
to formulating more explicitly a “new po- 
litical stance” within the framework of 
neo-Machiavellian elite theory and to the 
closely related project of exploring more 
deeply the political and social implica- 
tions of the managerial revolution. Mr. 
Kelly also might have devoted more at- 
tention to these implications, as well as to 
the influence of Burnham’s first book on 
such thinkers as Karl Wittfogel, Milovan 
Djilas, and Jacques Ellul. 

If James Burnham made one basic er- 
ror, it was in his insistence on a political 
strategy for the American right (as em- 
bodied in National Review) that sought to 
influence and persuade the dominant 
(managerial) class and its verbalist and 
intellectual spokesmen, rather than for- 
mulating a more populist (and more rad- 
ically conservative) strategy aimed at the 
displacement or overthrow of the man- 
agerial system. It was probably that strat- 
egy that accounts for much of Burnham’s 
support for Medicare, Rockefeller, and 
McNamara. By the late 1960's, however, 
he seems to have recognized the bank- 
ruptcy of the managerial class and to 
have turned more sympathetically to- 
ward a populist and explicitly antiman- 
agerial strategy. Yet, by following the 
strategy they formulated in the 1950’s, he 


“ 


and Buckley effectively cut the “re- 
spectable” American right away from 
grassroots support and isolated it in Man- 
hattan. Without a firm social and politi- 
cal base separate from, and opposed to, 
the managerial class, National Review’s 
conservatism brought little social power 
to the bargaining table. Hence, it could 
acquire “influence” not by mounting an 
effective resistance to the apparatus of 
the managerial intellectual class from 
without but only by gradually assimilat- 
ing itself within the apparatus. That is es- 
sentially what neoconservatism accom- 
plished through its domination of the 
right. While Burnham lived, assimila- 
tion could not take place completely, but 
it is significant that neoconservatism be- 
gan to devour the American right (and es- 
pecially National Review) almost as soon 
as he vanished from the conservative 
scene. 

Mr. Kelly has produced a well-re- 
searched book that needed to be written 
and that answers many biographical 
questions that students of James Burn- 
ham have long wanted answered (though 
it remains weak in answering others, 
such as those regarding Bumham’s activ- 
ities with the CIA). His analysis of his 
subject’s political and philosophical 
thought, however, is simply not reliable. 
To understand it properly, readers will 
have to go to James Bumham’s works 
themselves —and to examine them with- 
out the neoconservative goggles that Mr. 
Kelly insists they wear. 
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Caesar’s Column 


by Samuel Francis 


Ore) 





f anything could make the modem presidency look good, it 

is the modern Congress. Intended by the Framers, through 
a misinterpretation of the British constitution, to offer a check 
to the exccutive branch, the federal legislature has in fact 
evolved into merely its partner and more often its lackey. The 
President now openly intervenes in congressional elections to 
ensure the return of those lawmakers most subservient to him, 
and as soon as congressmen take office, they begin to learn how 
to manipulate the administrative state within the executive 
branch to glue themselves to their seats. Because of the feder- 
al leviathan itself, the services a congressional office can today 
perform for its constituents (and often for nonconstituents) ex- 
tends far beyond getting them passports and appointing their 
daughters to the military academies. Jobs in government, fed- 
cral contracts and subsidies, welfare of all kinds, and expert 
guidance through the leviathan’s tortuous web of wish-granting 
genies permit congressmen to build up bank accounts of polit- 
ical favors among voters within their districts and real bank ac- 
counts from political donations for future campaign expenses. 
It is probable that most of what moder legislators spend their 
time on today is practicing the arts of massaging, twisting, and 
squeezing the executive burcaucracy for their own personal po- 
litical intcrests, and if the congressman himself does not do it, 
every office contains aides whose jobs consist of little but man- 
aging “constituent services,” the exploitation of the exccutive 
branch for the benefit of voters. It is precisely because of the 
cmergence of these arts that Newt Gingrich was able to say 
some years ago that thcre was less turnover in the membership 
of Congress than there was in that of the Soviet Politburo, and 
short of gross incompetence or personal scandal, there is no 
reason why any congressman who has learned how to pinch 
the udders of the executive cow propcrly should ever get kicked 
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off his stool. 

In the modern American political system, then, the legisla- 
tive branch no longer checks and balances the executive branch 
and in fact has become largely an extension of it. This in part 
explains why the “Republican Revolution” has been such a 
flop. After nearly four years of the “revolution,” Mr. Gingrich 
and his minions of the Grand Old Party have spectacularly 
failed to abolish a single government agency, terminate a single 
government program, or reverse a single judicial decision. One 
of the great triumphs of the “revolution” was to enact a law re- 
quiring that Congress must be bound by the laws it imposes on 
other citizens, so that today congressional staffers must pay So- 
cial Security and their bosses must observe OSHA and affirma- 
tive action regulations. In passing the new law the Republicans 
entirely missed the point. The purpose of drumming the fact 
that congressional offices were not bound by many of the laws 
and programs they had passed was to get rid of the laws and pro- 
grams, not to make sure that more people were burdened by 
them. By requiring their own offices to abide by OSHA rules 
and affirmative action regulations, the congressmen merely 
passed whatever burdens such rules impose on to the citizens 
and taxpayers for whom the congressmen are supposed to work. 

The second great victory of the Republican Revolution was 
the adoption of the line-item veto, a favorite gewgaw of Beltway 
policy-wonks that supposedly allows the President to eliminate 
“pork barrel” from congressional legislation. Whether it will or 
not remains to be seen, but one certain result of the measure 
will be to enhance the power of the presidency over Congress 
even further, giving the chief exccutive in essence a license to 
blackmail dissident lawmakers by threatening to cut out mca- 
sures necessary to thcir political survival. When the Republi- 
cans finally enacted the line-item veto, after decades of bally- 
hoo about it from the Beltway right, no one seemed to 
understand why President Clinton himself was so glecful about 
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obtaining the new power his supposed adversaries had just 
handed him. 

But the failure of the “Republican Revolution” is due only in 
part to the apparently genetic mental inferiority of Republicans 
and results at least as much from the institutional subservience 
of Congress to the presidency and its bureaucracy. Neverthe- 
less, if Congress has been absorbed within the digestive tract of 
the executive behemoth and has long ceased to perform the 
constitutional function it was designed to have, Congress itself 
is not cntirely at fault, or at least not more so than other insti- 
tutions, public or private, which have allowed the behemoth to 
escape the cage where republican political structures originally 
confined it. The truth is that the executive powcr, in the form 
of the presidency and the bureaucratic class it leads, has been 
the major force pushing the political revolution of the 20th cen- 
tury, the conversion of the Old Republic into the New Man- 
agerial Empire, and while both Congress and courts, states and 
private institutions, have allowed the revolution to take place, it 
was the executive branch and its occupants who initiated the 
revolution and drove it to its completion. In doing so they also 
completed the century’s social and cultural revolution, of 
which the political aspect was only a part. 

Indeed, throughout Western history, the expansion of exec- 
utive power has commonly been associated with the destruc- 
tion of an old ruling class and its order and the enthronement 
of new classes and orders, and the redistribution of power has 
almost always been billed as a process of progress or liberation. 
Sometimes progress and liberation actually ensued, at least as 
they are understood afterwards, but it is also a process by which 
one group gains power at the expense of other groups. 
Whethcr progress and liberation ever mean anything more 
than this is a separate question. 

Thus, tyranny in ancient Greece was an enlargement of ex- 
ecutive powcr that was commonly associated with the weaken- 
ing (somctimes the obliteration) of aristocratic classes and the 
empowcrment of the poor, and the same pattern is evident in 
the political struggles in Rome at the end of its republic. From 
the Gracchi to Caesar, the goal of the “popular party” was to 
get its hands on executive power—in the consulate, the tri- 
bunate, or the dictatorship—because only from that position 
was it possible to resist and overcome the oligarchical power of 
the Senate and its nobility. Julius Cacsar’s victory resulted in 
changes in the composition of the Senate that werc supposed 
to create a new ruling class centered around him, but the ap- 
pointments he made merely contributed to the hatred the no- 
bility felt for him and to his eventual murder by its disgruntled 
partisans. His successors as emperor were usually more cau- 
tious in avoiding offenses to the old ruling class, or at Icast in ex- 
posing thcir bodies to their enemies, but it is no accident that 
the enlargement of executive power in their hands and the ex- 
tinction of the Roman nobility took place in tandem. Much 
the same pattern occurred in Tudor England, with the rise of a 
middle class, composed of landed gentry and merchants, that 
wedded itself to the Tudor monarchy and its vast confiscation 
of land and wealth in the Reformation. 

The reason for the repetition of this pattern in history, 
whereby an old ruling class is challenged by an emerging one 
which allies with and makes usc of executive power as a spear- 
head of its revolution, ought to be clear. By its very nature, the 
old ruling class tends to monopolize offices and institutions, 
and emerging rivals arc usually unable to gain enough influence 
within the old institutions and offices to achieve their ends. 
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The emerging class therefore invents new institutions and of- 
fices that it can control and use to challenge the old clite, and, 
especially when the situation requires conflict and coercion, ex- 
ecutive institutions and the charismatic leadership of a single 
man arc well suited to achieve these goals. 


merican history also exhibits this pattern, but it occurs 

mainly in this century and not, as many Old Right and 
Southern conservatives believe, in the Civil War. Indeed, a 
close look at Abraham Lincoln reveals not an American Caesar 
or an Illinois Bonaparte but a ill-prepared man who has a strong 
claim to being the most incompetent President in American 
history. Of the 15 Presidents who preceded Lincoln in the 
White House, all had served important apprenticeships as sen- 
ators, governors, diplomats, secretaries of state, or generals. 
Lincoln brought no such experience to the office; he served in 
the militia during the Black Hawk War but saw no action; he 
served only one term as a congressman and fouras a state legis- 
lator. Nominated as the candidate of a new splinter party that 
was widcly regarded as eccentric if not extremist, he was elect- 
ed to the White House as a fluke, because of the split within 
the Democratic Party, with less than 40 percent of the popular 
vote. A man of Lincoln’s political stature and following be- 
coming President in 1860 is comparable to somcone like Ralph 
Nader being elected today, except that Mr. Nader displays far 
more political sophistication than the Sage of Springfield ever 
possessed. 

By the time Lincoln was inaugurated in March 1861, seven 
Southern states had seceded and the Confedcrate government 
had been formed. Lincoln betrayed no indication of what he 
planned to do about this crisis of the Union, and it is likely that 
he lacked even the foggiest notion of what could be done or 
how to do it. He merely regurgitated the commonplaces of his 
misinformed view of the Constitution, appeared indifferent to 
Southern efforts to resolve the crisis, and ignored the advice of 
most of his own cabinet members to evacuate Fort Sumter. Af- 
ter having blundered into the most disastrous war of American 
history, Lincoln lacked both the military knowledge and the 
political skill to resolve it quickly, and his entire administration 
is a chapter of his own constitutional illiteracy and political in- 
eptitude. As David Donald has written, 


The President had remarkably little connection with the 
Icgislation passed during the Civil War. He proposed few 
specific laws to Congress. . . . He exerted little influence 
in securing the adoption of bills that were introduced. In 
some of the most significant legislation enacted during 
his administration Lincoln showed little interest. . . . Less 
than any other important American President did Lin- 
coln usc his veto power. . . . [He] was also ineffectual in 
controlling the executive departments of the govern- 
ment... . During his first months as President, Lincoln 
did not schedule regular Cabinct meetings at all... . 
Though some of the most important financial legislation 
in Amcrican history was adopted during the Civil War 
years, Lincoln had little interest in [these laws]... . Even 
in the conduct of foreign relations the President himself 
played a minor role. 


It is truc that Lincoln did expand the war powers of the presi- 
dency (his arguments for them show both logical and factual 
incomprchension of the Constitution), and it is true that he (or 


rather the Northern military victory) “saved the Union’— 
though he never seemed to grasp that a union “saved” by mili- 
tary conquest and devastation of more than half of it is no 
longer a union but an empire. 

Lincoln wounded the Old Republic, but he failed to kill it, as 
he failed in just about everything clse that he touched. After 
him, the republic remained intact, though committed to a path 
of plutocracy and imperialism, and outside the mythographv in 
which the encmies of the Old Republic invested the incompa- 
rable mediocrity of Father Abraham, the honor of the coup de 
grace belongs not to their patron saint but to those who made 
use of his myth in the following century. 

To be sure, there was incremental enlargement of the presi- 
dency under the first Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, and 
Herbert Hoover, as Commerce Secretarv and as President him- 
self, did more for the office than most Republicans know or ad- 
mit, but the chief architect of the modem presidency of the 
managerial state was Franklin Roosevelt, and it was under him 
that the wounded Old Republic was finally dispatched to glory 
and a new class and a new order inaugurated that remains in- 
tact today. 

Roosevelt’s construction of the imperial presidency through 
his secret and criminal diplomacy is now generally well known, 
as is his bludgeoning the Supreme Court and his centralization 
of regulatory power in the executive branch. Yet his movement 
toward executive supremacy went well beyond whatever mea- 
sures he claimed were necessarv to deal with whatever “emer- 
gency” in the economy or around the planct he was able to dis- 
cover or invent. In 1937, acting on the advice of the Brownlow 
Commission, Roosevelt sought to perpetuate his presidential 
power through legislation. As eventually enacted, the law did 
not create what he had wanted-—¢ssentially centralized control 
of all government agencies under the White House as well as a 
clearinghouse planning agency that would have given virtually 
total control of the federal state to the President and his aides— 
but it did establish the Exccutive Office of the President and 
six special assistants on which future aggrandizement could 
be built. 

In fact, Roosevelt’s own Cacsarist political style rendered in- 
stitutional regularization of presidential power unnccessary. 
Not onlv did he ignore routine channels of administrative deci- 
sion-making but he also was the first President to appeal direct- 
lv to the mass population, a clear emulation of the European 
autocrats of the era. As his admiring historian William Leucht- 
enberg wrote of him. “Roosevelt dominated the front pages of 
the newspapers as no other President before or since has done.” 
He developed the presidential press conference as “a device the 
President manipulated, disarminglv and adroitly, to win sup- 
port for his programs. It served too as a classroom to instruct 
the country in the new economics and new politics,” and he 
“was the first President to master the technique of reaching 
people directly over the radio.” 


For the first time for many Americans, the federal gov- 
emment became an institution that was directly experi- 
enced. More than state and local governments, it came 
to be the government, an agency directly concerned with 
their welfare. It was the source of their relief payments; it 
taxcd them directly for old age pensions; it even gave 
their children hot lunches in school. 

Franklin Roosevelt personified the state as protector. 
It became commonplace to say that people felt toward 


the President the kind of trust they would normally ex- 
press for a warm and understanding father who comfort- 
ed them in their grief or safeguarded them from harm. 


This warm and toasty paternalism was paralleled, of course, by 
periodic denunciations of “economic royalists,” “special inter- 
ests,” and other invective directed against his critics and politi- 
cal opponents and by thinly veiled insinuations of legal prose- 
cution of those who persisted in opposition (with the plan to 
prosecute the Chicago Tribune for espionage after the outbreak 
of World War II, it becinie wiorethan insmuation). The dou- 
ble role plaved by FDR—on the one hand, as protective father 
of the people; on the other, as the implacable foe of the 
oppressors—is an old one, played by all tyrants who seck the 
destruction of an old ruling class and the construction of a 
new one. 


he new class, of course, was the emerging managerial elite, 

which sought in the presidency in particular and the fcder- 
al leviathan in general an instrument that would fuse the econ- 
emy and the state and allow for centralized cconomic, social, 
and political planning without the constraints of markcts, local- 
ism, institutional cultural barriers, political opposition, or in- 
deed national boundaries. The globalism of Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policy corresponded closely to the global reach of the 
managerial corporations that soon allied with him against their 
smaller entrepreneurial competitors and to the global ambi- 
tions of the new professional warlords that soon emerged in the 
military, diplomatic, and intelligence agencies of the leviathan. 

Cordell Hull’s personal crusade for frec trade was an essential 
component of the revolution in the state that Roosevelt 
launched. Hull, the author of the incomc tax amendment, 
used his position as Secretary of State under Roosevelt to push 
a revolution in trade policy, rationalized mainly by his uncxam- 
ined faith that free trade would bring world peace and that wars 
are caused by trade barriers, a species of utopianism that fit well 
with the globalism of the administration and the corporate in- 
terests allicd with it. As economist John Culbertson writes, 
Hull’s “new program was not oriented to protecting the eco- 
nomic interests of the United States but to reforming the 
world—in a way that was more revolutionary, and more utopi- 
an, than Cordell Hull thought it to be.” By removing tariff- 
making from congressional hands and placing it in the secret, 
anonvmous Committec on Trade Agrcements largely under 
State Department control, Hull’s free trade dogmas helped 
transfer power over trade policy into the hands of the new em- 
peror and the managerial class of what Alfred Eckes calls the 
“technicians,” “specialists,” and “academics” who composed 
the committee. 

The presidential revolution in the federal government was 
completed by the construction of the apparatus for global man- 
agement under the label of “national security,” and the Na- 
tional Security Act finalized the transformation. The consoli- 
dation of the Armed Forces under the Department of Defense, 
the establishment of the Central Intclligence Agency, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Policy Planning office in the State Depart- 
ment, and the National Sccurity Council all completed the re- 
moval of the control of foreign and military policy from 
Congress and their transfer to the presidency. The creation of 
this apparatus by itsclf not only ensured that the global reach of 
the new managerial regime would bc perpetuated but also that 
a large burcaucracy would acquire a vested interest in perpetu- 
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ating it. \ 
“trained specialists” in the new science of “national security,” 
and the G.I. Bill made certain that the personnel the apparatus 
demanded would be available and that universities themselves 
would be reconstructed to meet the necds of the new class. 
For all the lachrymose quacking of the Watergate era about 
the “imperial presidency” and all the quick- response scholar- 
ship of the Beltway right in the 1980’s about the “imperial 
Congress,” the managerial monarchy that Roosevelt built re- 
mains with us. The reaction against it under Richard Nixon 
was merely a partisan ploy, and the coinage of the phrase “Im- 
perial Presidency” by Arthur Schlesingcr, Jr., was noless a piece 
of political propaganda than everything clse he has ever written. 
The Old Right, whcther libertarian or traditionalist, was the 
real encmy of the imperial presidency from its origins, and it is 
a tribute to the shallowness of the post-Reagan conservatives 
that no sooner was their own candidatc the ostensible captain 
of the presidential flagship, and they and their buddies werc let 
in ona share of the swag, than thcy promptly forgot every word 
that John T. Flynn, Robert ‘Taft, Willmoore Kendall, Frank 
Meyer, James Burnham, and Russell Kirk had ever written or 
said in resistance to the new monarchy. By its verv nature, Cae- 
sar’s column crushes those who resist it and simply swallows 
those who support it, and republican politics becomes merely 
a gladiatorial duel among those who scek to command 
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The apparatus required continuous feeding by 


the state. 

Because the managerial monarchy has emasculated scrious 
congressional resistance, it is doubtful that Congress can 
accomplish much to dismantle or check the executive branch 
regardless of who runs either one. ‘Tip O’Neill’s law that all pol- 
itics is local needs to be amended today, when all politics is 
really presidential. But of course the presidency, like the state 
itself, is merely an instrument for the perpetuation of the 
power of the elite that stands behind the state. As Burnham 
understood, Caesar “is a myth and symbol as well as a person 
and a fact.” “Politically he is more creature than creator, and be- 
hind his back rise the serried ranks of the managerial burcau- 
cracy.” It is that burcaucracy and its allies in the managcrial 
economy and dominant culture, and not the presidency or the 
state itsclf, that is the real encmv of Middle Americans and the 
fragmented Old Republican legacy they sustain, and it is 
against that enemy that their own political efforts need to be 
directed. To dismantle the imperial presidency and send Cae- 

sar’s legions home to their farms would merely be to knock the 
weapon from the hands of the foe, but it would not necessarily 
mean the destruction of the foe himself. To accomplish that 
ultimate end, vet another new elite must displace the one that 
has uscd the presidency to put itself in power, and it is likely 
that any new elite that docs so will forge its own spearhcad of 
revolution from the same weapon of presidential power. ¢ 





- GAN THE MUMIMY WALK? 


: By Samuel Francis 


Left For Dead: The Life, Death, 
: and Possible Resurrection of 

: Progressive Politics in America 

: By Michael Tomasky; 

: Free Press, 214 pages, $23 


At genre of public commentary 
eems to have evolved which might 

: be called “political autopsy.” Its practi- 

: tioners dwell on the theme that the cate- 

: gories of “Left” and “Right” are no longer 
: meaningful. These morticians appear to 

: be correct, given recent political conflicts 
: over trade, immigration, foreign policy, 

: and the counter-terrorist policies of the 

© federal government. Yet those who ring 

: the death knells of these ideological cate- 
 gories are often trying to raise them from 
: their graves. Certainly that is the mission 

~ Michael Tomasky has assigned himself in 
: akind of funerary companion to David 
Frum’s Dead Right. 

:  Tomasky’s main argument is that the 

: Left is now defunct because it has aban- 

© doned what he calls “Enlightenment uni- 
: versalism,” and cloaked itself instead in an 
: “identity politics.” Left-wing advocates of 
: identity politics hold that “it’s not univer- 
: sal rights and bonds...that elevate people 
and give them power, but their own par- 

: ticular histories and involuntary affilia- 

: tions—be they cultural, racial, ethnic, or 

: gender-based—that enable them to act 

: politically.” The Left can rise from the 


tomb, Tomasky argues, but only by some- 
how synthesizing liberal “Enlightenment” 
views with what he takes to be the “legiti- 


mate” issues raised by identity politics. 

It is not clear that can be done. “Iden- 
tity movements” like Louis Farrakhan's 
racial nationalism, or authoritarian femi- 
nism and multiculturalism, display many 
anti-liberal tendencies and much indiffer- 
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ence to the individual rights and liberties 
for which the historic Enlightenment Left 
fought. Efforts to combine such move- 
ments with old liberalism face a virtually 
insurmountable paradox: The whole point 
of the Enlightenment’s universalism was to 
emancipate people from “particular histo- 
ries and involuntary affiliations.” A poli- 
tics that defends those histories and affilia- 
tions is not of the Left but of the Right. 

Tomasky repeatedly beats the Left 
over the head with the irony that today’s 
Right has captured the rhetoric and 
ethics of the Enlightenment (he even 
cites Pat Buchanan endorsing the good 
old Enlightenment principle of “equality 
of opportunity”). In Tomasky’s view, the 
Left needs to do two things: first, recap- 
ture the belief in universal rights, democ- 
racy, and reason—envisioned not as dead 
ends but as processes that can and must 
be improved. Second, respect natural 
group identities, but do so in a way that 
stretches people’s affiliations beyond the 
simple definitions of race, ethnicity, gen- 
der, and sexual orientation. 





This sounds nice, but it’s easier said 
than done. Those elements of contempo- 
rary leftism that Tomasky most dislikes- 
its snobbery, hostility to working-class 
whites, and “increased identification with 
selected liberal elites’—derive directly 
from the Enlightenment legacy. It is most 
Enlightened of Hillary Clinton to avow 
that “she’s not some little woman standing 
by her man like Tammy Wynette,” or that 
she had better things to do in life than 
“stay home and bake cookies.” This is re- 
jection of the “involuntary affiliation” of 
pre-Enlightened womanhood. It is most 
Enlightened for the Left to demand laws 
against hate speech, despite Tomasky’s dis- 
like of such measures, since emancipating 
people from “hate” and “bias” by force of 
the state was a central project of the En- 
lightenment. It is most Enlightened for 
the Left to insist on gun control, despite 
Tomasky’s advice to give it up (“while 
we're defending amendments, let’s not ex- 
clude the Second”), because gun control 
reflects the Enlightenment’ faith in elite 
control, state engineering, and managed 
emancipation from the “irrational” pro- 
clivities of the masses. 

Tomasky's ideal Left would in many 
ways resemble a real Right (rather than 
the Enlightenment Right that now flour- 
ishes or the historic Left that the En- 
lightenment Right emulates). But it 
would repel those who have been 
drawn to the Left by the very vices Mr. 
Tomasky criticizes. So the ideological ca- 
daver ‘Tomasky seeks to resuscitate seems 
unlikely to wander very far from its slab 
in the morgue. 


Samuel Francis is a nationally 
syndicated columnist. 
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And gladly accept the liberal idols. . . . 


The Case of George Will 


Samuel T. Francis 


FEW WRITERS WHO apply the label “conser- 
vative” to themselves have acquired so 
prominent a position in establishment 
media as George F. Will. A regular colum- 
nist for the Washington Post and News- 
week, a fixture on national television dis- 
cussion programs, and a winner of the 
Pulitzer prize, Will has traveled a long way 
since he wrote articles for the Alternative 
in the early 1970s. With the possible ex- 
ception of William Buckley and James Kil- 
patrick, it is difficult to think of any other 
self-described conservative publicist who 
has so strikingly “made it.” 

The secret of Will’s success is only in 
part attributable to his many merits—his 
willingness to explore controversial areas 
of public life in a manner remarkably free 
of clichés and conventiona! wisdom, his 
learning in the literary and philosophical 
classics, and his habitual articulateness. 
His success is due also to the general 
thrust of his distinctive formulation of 
conservatism and the way in which he ap- 
plies his ideas to public matters, for it is 
evident in much of his writing that Will is at 
considerable pains to separate himself 
from most Americans who today regard 
themselves as conservatives and to as- 
sure his readers that there are important 
public institutions and policies, usually 
criticized by conservatives, with which he 
has no quarrel. 

Statecraft as Soulcraft' is George Will's 
first real book, as opposed to collections 
of his columns, and its purpose is to 
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develop in a rather systematic way his 
political beliefs and to explain how these 
beliefs—“conservatism properly under- 
stood”—are different from and superior 
to the ideas to which most American con- 
servatives subscribe. The most distinctive 
difference, he tells us in the preface, ap- 
pears to be his “belief in strong govern- 
ment,” and he says: 
My aim is to recast conservatism in a form 
compatible with the broad popular im- 
peratives of the day, but also to change 
somewhat the agenda and even the vocab- 
ulary of contemporary politics. To those 
who are liberals and to those who call them- 
selves conservatives, | say: Politics is more 
difficult than you think. 


Despite Will’s assertion that today 
“there are almost no conservatives, prop- 
erly understood,” the principal line of 
argument of Statecraft as Soulcraft will be 
familiar to most and largely congenial to 
many American conservative intellectuals. 
It is Will’s argument that modern political 
thought from the time of Machiavelli has 
ignored or denied the ethical potentialities 
of human nature and has concentrated on 
passion and self-interest as the con- 
stituent forces of society and government. 
Modern politics therefore seeks to use 
these forces, rather than to restrain or el- 
evate them, in designing social and politi- 
cal arrangements in such a way that pas- 
sion and self-interest will conduce to 
stability, prosperity, and liberty. “The re- 
sult,” writes Will, 
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is a radical retrenchment, a lowering of 
expectations, a constriction of political hori- 
zons. By abandoning both divine and nat- 
ural teleology, modernity radically reorient- 
ed politics. The focus of politics shifted 
away from the question of the most eligible 
ends of life, to the passional origins of ac- 
tions. The ancients were resigned to ac- 
comodating what the moderns are eager to 
accomodate: human shortcomings. What 
once was considered a defect—self-inter- 
estedness—became the base on which an 
edifice of rights was erected. 


The Founding Fathers also subscribed 
to the modernist school of political 
thought, particularly James Madison, 
whose “attention is exclusively on con- 
trolling passions with countervailing pas- 
sions; he is not concerned with the ame- 
lioration or reform of passions. The 
political problem is seen entirely in terms 
of controlling the passions that nature 
gives, not nurturing the kind of character 
that the polity might need. He says, ‘We 
well know that neither moral nor religious 
motives can be relied on.’” 

The result of political modernism and 
its concentration on the lower elements of 
human nature has been the loss of ideals 
of community, citizenship, and the public 
moral order. With its emphasis on “self- 
interest” and the proper arrangement or 
equilibrium of passions and appetites 
rather than on their reform and improve- 
ment, modernism has opened the door to 
the privatization of politics, distrust of 
public authority, the pursuit of material 
and individual self-interest, and the pro- 
liferation of individual rights in the form of 
claims against government and society. 


Once politics is defined negatively, as an en- 
terprise for drawing a protective circle 
around the individual's sphere of self- 
interested action, then public concerns are 
by definition distinct from, and secondary 
to, private concerns. Regardless of demo- 
cratic forms, when people are taught by 
philosophy (and the social climate) that 
they need not govern their actions by cal- 
culations of public good, they will come to 
blame all social shortcomings on the 
agency of collective considerations, the 
government, and will absolve themselves. 
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Contemporary American conservatism, 
in Will’s view, as well as contemporary 
liberalism, are both derived from poli- 
tical modernism. 


They are versions of the basic program of 
the liberal-democratic political impulse 
that was born with Machiavelli and Hobbes. 
Near the core of the philosophy of modern 
liberalism, as it descends from those two 
men, is an inadequacy that is becoming 
glaring. And what in America is called con- 
servatism is only marginally disharmonious 
with liberalism. This kind of conservatism is 
an impotent critic of liberalism because it 
too is a participant in the modern political 
enterprise. ... The enterprise is not wrong 
because it revises, or even because it re- 
vises radically. Rather it is wrong because it 
lowers, radically. It deflates politics, con- 
forming politics to the strongest and com- 
monest impulses in the mass of men. 


For Will, then, the proper corrective to the 
degeneration of democracy and the sub- 
stitution of private indulgence for the 
public good is the restoration of ancient 
and medieval political and ethical philos- 
ophy and its vindication of the role of 
government in constraining private in- 
terests in deference to the public moral 
order and in inculcating virtue—in other 
words, “legislating morality”: 


By the legislation of morality I mean the en- 
actment of laws and implementation of 
policies that proscribe, mandate, regulate, 
or subsidize behavior that will, over time, 
have the predictable effect of nurturing, 
bolstering or altering habits, dispositions, 
and values on a broad scale. 


He goes on: 


The United States acutely needs a real con- 
servatism, characterized by a concern to 
cultivate the best persons and the bes* ‘a 
persons. It should express renewed ap- 
preciation for the ennobling functions of 
government. It should challenge the liberal 
doctrine that regarding one important di- 
mension of life—the “inner life”’—there 
should be less government—less than there 
is now, less than there recently was, less 
than most political philosophers have 
thought prudent. 


Despite Will’s predilection for putting 
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down contemporary conservatives, the 
theoretical dimensions of his argument 
will come as no great shock to many of 
them. It has been articulated in one form 
or another by a number of American 
writers since the 1940s—Russell Kirk, Leo 
Strauss, and Eric Voegelin, to name but a 
few. Will is quite correct that the liber- 
tarian and classical liberal faction of Amer- 
ican conservatism will dissent vigorously 
from his thought and that they are not 
conservatives in the classical sense of the 
term. Yet many prominent libertarians 
have resisted and rejected being called 
conservatives, and it is hardly fair to criti- 
cize them for not adhering to a body of 
ideas with which they have never claimed 
any connection. Nor is it fair for Will to 
categorize all conservatives or even the 
mainstream of American conservatism as 
libertarian. Although this mainstream has 
been oriented toward the defense of the 
bourgeois order as expressed in classical 
liberal ideology, its principal exponents 
have generally been aware of the moral 
and social foundations of classical liberal 
values and have accepted at least some 
governmental role in the protection and 
encouragement of these values. 
American conservatism is in effect a 
reformulation of the Old Whiggery of the 
eighteenth century and has sought to syn- 
thesize Burke and Adam Smith, order and 
liberty, in what was ascribed to its most 
representative voice, Frank S. Meyer, as 
“fusionism.” There are of course serious 
philosophical problems in effecting this 
synthesis, and the problems have never 
been satisfactorily resolved; but the 
efflorescence of conservative thought 
around these problems in recent decades 
shows that American conservatives are 
neither as simple-minded nor as illiterate 
as Will wants us to believe. In the last 
decade conservative political efforts have 
increasingly emphasized moral issues in 
campaigns against pornography, abortion, 
and the dissolution of the family and com- 
munity, and in favor of public support for 
religious faith. It is therefore simply a 
gross error to claim that the American 
Right, old or new, is oblivious to the role of 
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government in sustaining morality. 

Will, moreover, knows this, because he 
is himself a well-informed man and be- 
cause he was at one time an editor of the 
National Review and has had close in- 
tellectual and professional] connections to 
the conservative movement. Yet at no 
place in Statecraft and Soutcraft is there 
any acknowledgment of the richness or 
variety of contemporary conservative 
thought, any appreciation for the intellec- 
tual and political contributions of serious 
conservatives to sustaining and reviving 
premodern political ideas, nor indeed any 
reference at all to any contemporary con- 
servative thinker. There is only a constant 
barrage of patronizing and often con- 
temptuous generalization about “soidisant 
conservatives,” “something calling itself 
conservatism,” and “‘conservatives.’” 

Although the traditionalist and most 
antimodern orientation within American 
conservatism will probably experience lit- 
tle discomfort at Will’s development of his 
ideas, it may have problems with some of 
his applications of his philosophy to con- 
temporary policy. Although Will is consis- 
tent in his strong support for the illegaliza- 
tion of pornography and abortion, he also 
tries to use premodern or classical con- 
servatism to endorse the welfare state and 
to justify the civil rights legislation of the 
1960s, which are the principal creations of 
modern liberalism and which constitute 
revolutionary engines by which the radi- 
calizing dynamic of liberalism is built into 
contemporary American government. 

Although Will acknowledges that the 
“almost limitless expansion of American 
government since the New Deal ...was 
implicit in the commission given to gov- 
ermment by modern political philosophy: 
the commission to increase pleasure and 
decrease pain,” he also believes that “the 
political system must also incorporate 
altruistic motives. It does so in domestic 
policies associated with the phrase ‘wel- 
fare state.’ These are policies that express 
the community’s acceptance of an ethic of 
common provision.” He cites Disraeli and 
Bismarck as conservative architects of the 
welfare state and regardsas the conserva- 
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tive principle underlying welfare the idea 
“that private economic decisions often are 
permeated with a public interest and 
hence are legitimate subjects of political 
debate and intervention.” 

Will is certainly correct in his assertion 
of this principle, but the centralized, redis- 
tributive welfare apparatus created by 
liberalism and resisted by conservatives is 
not legitimately derived from the principle. 
The classical conservative vision of so- 
ciety as an organic, hierarchical, and au- 
thoritative structure of reciprocal respon- 
sibilities implies a social duty to the poor, 
but it also implies a responsibility on the 
part of the poor that the liberal “right to 
welfare” denies. Moreover, the virtue of 
charity endorsed by classical conser- 
vatives presupposes an inequality of 
wealth and an ideal of noblesse oblige that 
the architects of liberal welfare states 
abhor. Nor is the classical conservative 
ideal of public welfare necessarily or pri- 
marily restricted to a centralized ap- 
paratus or even to government, but rather 
allows for social provision of support 
through family, community, church, and 
class obligations as well as at local levels 
of government. Finally, the classical con- 
servative welfare state usually developed 
in nondemocratic societies in which the 
lower orders who received public largess 
did not also possess electoral control of 
the public leaders who dispensed it. The 
mass democratic nature of the modern 
welfare state ensures the indefinite expan- 
sion of necessary and desirable public 
provision into a socialist redistribution of 
wealth that reduces the public order to a 
never-ending feast for the private in- 
terests and appetites of the masses while 
destroying their families and communities, 
ingesting them within the cycles of mass 
hedonism of bureaucratized capitalism 
and enserfing them as the political base of 
the bureaucratic-political complex in 
whose interests the welfare state is oper- 
ated. At the same time, the administrative 
apparatus of the centralized welfare state 
subsidizes a bureaucratic and social en- 
gineering elite that devotes its energies to 
the further destruction and redesigning of 
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the social order. 

Will offers some suggestions “for a wel- 
fare system that supports rather than dis- 
integrates families” and which “will use 
government to combat the tendency of 
the modern bureaucratic state to stan- 
dardize and suffocate diversity.” It is 
frankly not easy to see how this can be ac- 
complished, since governmental welfare 
replicates, usurps, and thus weakens the 
functions of the family and community 
and must necessarily proceed along uni- 
form legal and administrative lines. In- 
deed, Will’s defense of the welfare state 
suggests no awareness of the important 
differences between the concept and the 
actual functioning of the classical conser- 
vative welfare state and those of modern 
liberalism. An important part of his case is 
the pragmatic argument that conser- 
vatives must accept the welfare state or 
find themselves consigned to political 
oblivion. “A conservative doctrine of the 
welfare state is required if conservatives 
are even to be included in the contem- 
porary political conversation,” and the 
idea of the welfare state “has now come 
and is not apt to depart.” “Conservatism 
properly understood,” then, is to accept 
the premises and institutions of contem- 
porary liberalism and must not challenge 
them if it is to enjoy success and par- 
ticipate in dialogue with a dominant liber- 
alism. Hence, any discussion of the very 
radical and unsettling reforms that would 
be necessary to construct a welfare state 
consistent with genuine classical conser- 
vatism, as opposed to the abridged, ex- 
purgated, and pop version presented by 
Will, would defeat his pragmatic purpose 
by alienating and frightening the liberal 
and establishment elites he is trying to 
impress. 

Similarly, Will’s defense of the civil 
rights revolution in terms of classical con- 
servatism is an erroneous application of a 
traditionalist principle. “But the enforce- 
ment of the law,” he writes, “by making 
visible and sometimes vivid the com- 
munity values that are deemed important 
enough to support by law, can bolster 
these values. ...Of course, nothing in a 
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society, least of all moral sentiment, is per- 
manent and final. Indeed, there have been 
occasions when the law rightfully set out 
to change important and passionately 
held sentiments, and the law proved to be 
a web of iron.” One such occasion was the 
abrogation of the rights of owners of 
public accommodations to deny service to 
blacks, enacted in the civil rights legisla- 
tion of the 1960s. The exercise of this right 
became “intolerably divisive” and there- 
fore had to be abridged by congres- 
sional action. 


The most admirable achievements of mod- 
ern liberalism—desegregation, and the civil 
rights act—were explicit and successful at- 
tempts to change (among other things) in- 
dividuals’ moral beliefs by compelling them 
to change their behavior. The theory was 
that if government compelled people to eat 
and work and study and play together, 
government would improve the inner lives 
of those people. 


“Moral sentiment” does indeed change, 
but absolute moral values do not, and 
only if we believe that egalitarian values 
are superior to the rights of property can 
we accept the legislation Will is defending 
as legitimate. Nor it is clear that the civil 
rights revolution has really improved our 
inner lives or even changed our external 
conduct to any great degree, and if it has, 
the change has derived not only from 
government but also from social and non- 
public sanctions as well. 

That “stateways” can make “folkways,” 
that coercive imposition by an apparatus 
of power can eventually alter patterns of 
thinking and conduct, is true. The Chris- 
tian emperors of Rome after Constantine 
certainly did so, as did Henry VIII and his 
successors in the English Reformation. 
What the conservative wants to know, 
however, is by what authority a state un- 
dertakes such massive transformations 
and whether what is gained adequately 
compensates for the damage that is in- 
evitably done. In the case of the suppres- 
sion of paganism and its replacement by 
Christianity, Christian conservatives will 
have little doubt of the authority and ul- 
timate value of the revolution. The proc- 
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esses by which the civil rights revolution 
was accomplished are more questionable. 
It is not clear that they have led or will lead 
to more justice and tolerance or to greater 
racial harmony. They certainly did dam- 
age to the Constitution by allowing the 
national legislative branch to override 
state and local laws. They also damaged 
the political culture by popularizing and 
legitimizing the idea that every conceiv- 
able “minority” (women, sexual deviants, 
and all racial and ethnic groups) may use 
the federal government to satisfy its am- 
bitions at the expense of local jurisdic- 
tions, the public treasury, and the social 
order. Nor is it clear on what authority 
Congress overrode traditional property 
rights to impose new rights. The exploita- 
tion of the national government to ab- 
rogate and create rights by which the am- 
bitions and private dogmas of a faction 
may be satisfied is no less an instance of 
the degeneration of modernism than the 
abuse of government by the constituen- 
cies of the welfare state. The civil rights 
revolution and the welfare state are not, 
then, reactions against the tendencies of 
modernism as Will presents them, but 
rather their fulfillment. 

Indeed, for all his expostulations in 
favor of the high-minded and aristocratic 
enforcement of virtue, Will repeatedly ex- 
presses his deference to the conventional 
and the popular. The rights of proprietors 
in 1964 “had become intolerably divisive,” 
so conservatism properly understood ac- 
cepts the will of those who initiated the 
division. “An American majority was un- 
usually aroused,” so authority must follow 
the majority. The welfare state is an idea 
whose time “has now come,” so conser- 
vatives must accept the idea and must not 
resist the times. “If conservatism is to en- 
gage itself with the way we live now,” it 
must adapt itself to current circum- 
stances, and perish the thought that we 
might really change the way we live now 
by rejecting the legacies of liberalism, dis- 
mantling its power structure, and enforc- 
ing and protecting the real traditions of 
the West rather than indulging in Will’s el- 
egant pretense that that is what he is 
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doing and expressing open contempt for 
the only force in American politics that 
has ever seriously sought to do it. 

Throughout Will’s articulation of what 
he takes to be conservatism there is an 
ambiguity or confusion between the re- 
spect for tradition and a given way of life 
that animates genuine conservatives, on 
the one hand, and the desire to impose 
upon and “correct” tradition by acts of 
power, on the other. 


The primary business of conservatism is 
preservation of the social order that has 
grown in all its richness—not preserving it 
like a fly in amber, but protecting it es- 
pecially from suffocation or dictated altera- 
tion by the state. However, the state has a 
central role to play. The preservation of a 
nation requires a certain minimum moral 
continuity, because a nation is not just 
“territory” or “physical locality.” A nation is 
people “associated in agreement with re- 
spect to justice.” And continuity cannot be 
counted on absent precautions. 


Will says that “proper conservatism 
holds that men and women are biological 
facts, but that ladies and gentlemen fit for 
self-government are social artifacts, crea- 
tions of the law.” Once again, his idea is 
unexceptionable, but there is no clarifica- 
tion of what the role of the state, govern- 
ment, and law might properly be. The 
state is certainly not the only agency that 
enforces morality, and while it is true that 
“ladies and gentlemen” are indeed social 
artifacts, it is untrue that they or many 
other social artifacts are “creations of the 
law.” Will is again correct that “the politi- 
cal question is always which elites shall 
rule, not whether elites shall rule,” but 
elites do not always rule by means of the 
formal apparatus of the state. They also 
hold and exercise power, provide leader- 
ship, enforce public morality, and inform 
culture through nongovernmental mecha- 
nisms in the community, in business, in 
patronage of the arts and education, and 
in personal example. Only in the mana- 
gerial bureaucratic regimes of modernity 
have elites relied on the state for their 
power, and they have done so only be- 
cause the roots of their power and leader- 
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ship in society have been so shallow that 
they possess no other institutions of 
support. 

That government has an important and 
legitimate role to play in enforcing public 
morality no serious conservative will 
doubt; but it is nevertheless a limited role 
and one that is performed mainly not by 
government but by the institutions of 
society. Will defines no clear limits either 
to how far government may go in enforc- 
ing moral improvementor how much man 
can be improved; and on more than one 
occasion he appears to confuse the legit- 
imate role of the state in protecting the 
moral order with a kind of environmen- 
talist Pelagianism. Thus, he speaks of “the 
ancient belief in a connection between 
human perfectibility and the political 
order,” although few ancients, pagan or 
Christian, and no conservative of any time 
or faith ever believed in the perfectibility 
of man. By failing to clarify the limits and 
precise functions of the state in enforcing 
moral norms, Will fails to define classical 
conservatism adequately or to formulate 
a theoretical basis for distinguishing the 
legitimate and proper role of the state that 
conservatism justifies from the statism 
and social engineering of the Left. 

Will’s embrace of the modern bureau- 
cratic state as a proper means of en- 
couraging “soulcraft” is neither realistic 
nor consistent with the classical conser- 
vatism he espouses. It is not realistic 
because the bureaucratic state of this cen- 
tury is predicated on and devoted to a 
continuing dynamic of moral and social 
deracination and cannot merely be adjust- 
ed to protect and sustain the moral and 
social order. It is inconsistent with classi- 
cal conservatism because classical con- 
servatism flourished in and upheld an aris- 
tocratic and limited state that operated on 
predicates completely different from 
those of its bloated, abused, alien, suf- 
focating, and often ineffective modern 
descendent—“bureaucracy tempered by 
incompetence,” as Evelyn Waugh de- 
scribed modern government. Will's ideol- 
ogy is consistent, however, with the agen- 
da of liberalism and the structures that 
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Carry out its agenda, and his self-pro- 
fessed aim “to recast conservatism in a 
form compatible with the broad popular 
imperatives of the day” is in fact an admis- 
sion of his acceptance of and deference to 
the liberal idols that modern statecraft 
adores. 

Although Will is sometimes called a 
“neo-conservative,” he is not one. Neo- 
conservatives typically derive more or 
less conservative policy positions from es- 
sentially liberal premises. Will in fact does 
the opposite: he derives from more or less 
unexceptionable premises of classical 
conservatism policy positions that are 
often congruent with the current liberal 
agenda. It is because he accepts, and 
wants to be accepted by, the “achieve- 
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ments” of modern liberalism that he ig- 
nores or sneers at the serious conserva- 
tive thinkers and leaders of our time who 
have sought to break liberal idols and that 
he voices no criticism of the powers that 
support liberalism. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that his commentary is welcomed 
in and rewarded by liberal power centers. 
They have little to fear from him and his 
ideas and much to gain if his version of 
“conservatism” should gain currency. He 
enjoys every prospect of a bright future in 
their company. 


'Statecraft as Soulcraft: What Government Does, by 
George F. Will, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1983. 
186 pp. $13.95. 
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Paleos in Context 


Good Company 


by Samuel Francis 


he significance of Chilton Williamson’s new book, The 

Conservative Bookshelf, is that it is the first general ac- 
count of the conservative tradition to place what is now called 
paleoconservatism in the context of that tradition. Once upon 
a time, the connection would have been obvious because all 
conservatives were paleoconservatives, or close to it. Today, 
however, it is not so obvious and has to be explained, even to 
readers who regard themselves as “conservatives” and who la- 
bor in the delusion that Bil] Kristol, David Frum, Rich Lowry, 
and Ramesh Ponnuru are of the same cast. 

Section VI of Chilton’s book on the “presentday” contains ac- 
counts of books by Pat Buchanan, Peter Brimelow, Tom Flem- 
ing, Clyde Wilson, and me, all of whom can fairly be lumped 
into the paleo persuasion, even if they don’t much like the term 
(as [ don’t) or apply it to themselves, and even if we do not really 
deserve to be in the same book with Cicero, Burke, and Saint 
Augustine. He also includes Joe Scotchie’s useful but too short 
book on paleoconservatism, Revolt From the Heartland. The 
fly in the ointment, of course, is the inclusion of Treason, by 
Ann Coulter. [have no problem generally with Miss Coulter, 
who is an articulate and sharp-witted (and -tongued) polemi- 
cist, and I even wrote a column defending her book against an- 
ti-McCarthy attacks by neocons (Armold Beichman and Doro- 
thy Rabinowitz), but I have to say that the book does not belong 
in The Conservative Bookshelf. 1 think Chilton knows this, and 
his account of Treason makes it pretty clear to the reader that 
he doesn’t think it really belongs, either. 

What did he leave out? Well, in my book (no pun intended), 
he left out probably the major work of conservative political and 
social theory of 19th-century Britain, Fitzjames Stephen’s Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity. Today, you don’t hear much about 
Stephen’s book, published in 1873, but Russell Kirk has a chap- 
ter on it in The Conservative Mind and actually engaged in a 
polemic with Frank Meyer about it in National Review, back 
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in the days when there was a conservative mind. 

Stephen’s book is a rebuttal of Mill’s On Liberty, and it 
proceeds from the view that force— not “liberty” —is the fun- 
damental fact of human society: that, without force (not just 
coercion, but any kind of constraint), human society cannot 
exist. We may jabber all we want about “freedom,” “rights,” 
“liberty,” and the “progress of mankind,” but all these good 
things exist only because, somewhere, somebody holds the 
gun or wields the sword. For those who know it, that’s the re- 
al message of John Ford’s great film, The Man Who Shot Lib- 
erty Valance. 

Chilton included James Bummham’s The Managerial Revolu- 
tion, which is entirely appropriate, though it is not really a con- 
servative work but a brilliant piece of social and political anal- 
vsis. | would have suggested also (maybe instead) Bummham’s 
later book, The Machiavellians: Defenders of Freedom, still the 
best account of the “neo-Machiavellian” tradition of classical 
elite theory as formulated by Vilfredo Pareto, Gaetano Mos- 
ca, Roberte Michels, and Georges Sorel. The main insight of 
these thinkers is that all human societies are ruled by minorities 
(elites) and that “democracy,” the “consent of the governed,” 
and similar abstractions are largely mythical. ‘That thesis is vi- 
tal for an accurate understanding of what happens in any soci- 
ety and why it is happening, but it is also an important means 
of evaluating and judging whether a particular society is good 
or bad—depending on what its clite is, how it rules, and what 
kind of culture it creates. It isa mode of thinking that real con- 
servatives, whatever they call themselves, need to know about 
and start understanding as they continue to sink or be pushed 
out of America’s new ruling class. 

It will be interesting to see what sort of reaction to Chilton’s 
book comes from the neoconservatives, whom he gencrally 
does not bother to include (also rightly). Whatever tradition 
they come out of—Straussian, Social Democrat, Trotskyist, 
Wilsonian — there is nothing conservative about it or them and 
no reason they belong in a book about the real conservative tra- 
dition. C 
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The Colorblind Leading the Colorblind 


David Horowitz, Hating Whitey and Other Progressive Causes, Spence Publishing Company, 


Former lefty gets it half- 
right. 


reviewed by Samuel Francis 


avid Horowitz first made a name 
D for himself as the radical—in- 

deed, communist—co-editor, 
with Peter Collier, of Ramparts, the New 
Left’s leading magazine in the 1960s, 
and later as a born-again conservative. 
He is the founder and editor of Hetero- 
doxy, a monthly magazine devoted to 
exposing and dissecting “Political Cor- 
rectness,” and chronicler of his own mis- 
adventures as a red-diaper baby in his 
autobiographical Radical Son. In the lat- 
ter part of his career as a neo-conserva- 
tive, Mr. Horowitz has become well 
known also as one who does not spare 
the literary rod in chastising “black rac- 
ism” and the transparent double standard 
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by which liberals, white or black, typi- 
cally evaluate racial injustice when com- 
mitted by blacks rather than whites. This 
is the theme of the essays that make up 
his most recent book, Hating Whitey. 
Hating Whitey is composed of rather 
brief columns from Salon, the on-line 
magazine for which Mr. Horowitz regu- 
larly writes, and one of the few non-con- 
servative magazines of any kind that will 
allow him to write for it at all. As a kind 
of literary treasure trove of reflections on 
such subjects as black racism and double 
standards, the fraudulence of the Estab- 
lishment Left, and the sheer viciousness 
of black criminals, especially when hid- 
den under radical garb as “Black Pan- 
thers,” Mr. Horowitz’s collection can’t be 
beat. He offers chilling accounts of Huey 
Newton and the Panthers, for whom in 
his leftish days Mr. Horowitz served as 
an adviser, and of the black murderer 
Geronimo Pratt, also a Panther until New- 
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ton and his pals kicked him out and who 
was released from prison in 1999 due to 
the efforts of his lawyer, Johnnie Cochran. 
But neither the brutality of black racial 
hatred these essays recount nor the silence 
of the establishment press about it is iso- 
lated. As Mr. Horowitz explains: 

“In the wake of the Million Man 
March, blacks burned a white man alive 
in a Chicago neighborhood, with no ac- 
companying press comment. In IIlinois, 
three blacks murdered a pregnant white 
welfare mother and her two white chil- 
dren, while ‘rescuing’ her black fetus by 
cutting it out of her womb. No one called 
the attack racial even though a second 
black child of the woman was spared. A 
black city worker in Fort Lauderdale 
gunned down five white co-workers, 
again without the press intimating a ra- 
cial element might be involved, even 
though several survivors testified the 
killer had used anti-white epithets in the 
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workplace before. In Harlem, seven 
white customers were burned alive ina 
store torched by a black racist after Al 
Sharpton and other racial demagogues 
had led protests against its presence in 
the neighborhood because the owner 
was white. This did elicit some editorial 
commentary, but without a single ac- 
knowledgment by any public figure of 
any color that the black community 
might have its own racial problem.” 

One wonders which is more chilling— 
black racial hatred itself or the outright 
mendacity and deliberate indifference 
with which the press and the fashionable 
left cover it up. 

Yet there is a major problem with Mr. 
Horowitz’s account, which is that for all 
his candor in discussing such matters and 
for all his rethinking of the leftism in 
which he was bred, to this day he still 
just doesn’t get it about race per se. Thus, 
as he tells us in his introduction, “The 
tolerance of Salon’s editors for the views 
in this book should not be surprising, 
since they are the same views once ad- 
vanced by the civil rights movement 
[Martin Luther] King led.” Mr. Horowitz 
still seems to thinks that “race” is largely 
a fiction, and nowhere in the book does 
he mention, much less discuss, The Bell 
Curve or the work of Philippe Rushton, 
Arthur Jensen, Michael Levin, Richard 
Lynn, and others on racial differences in 
mentality and behavior. 

Nor, for all his exposure of the lefties 
whom he knew and worked with in his 
red days, does he have anything to tell us 
about the “civil rights movement” itself— 
although we know very well that it was 
no less a collection of crooks and frauds 
than the New Left. Mr. Horowitz is ex- 
clusively concerned with what he be- 
lieves is the “betrayal” of the civil rights 
movement by black leaders today and 
their indulgence of black racism or their 
outright endorsement of it. Hence, his 
columns center only around black-white 
antagonisms and ignore the impact of 
immigration and the emergence of anti- 
white Hispanic racism. 

What Mr. Horowitz does not appear 
to grasp is that his beloved “civil rights 
movement” was merely the opening stage 
of a continuing and ever-intensifying 
revolution—Lothrop Stoddard’s “Rising 
Tide of Color,” or what the late sociolo- 
gist Robert Nisbet called the “racial revo- 
lution” in which “color has come close 
to replacing nationality and economic 
class as the major setting for revolution- 
ary thrust, strategy, tactics, and also phi- 
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losophy ....” Like all opening stages of 
revolutionary movements, that of the ra- 
cial revolution was fairly moderate, de- 
manding only “equal rights” and “color 
blindness” in law and policy. King was 
the leader and hero of this stage of the 
revolution, and in this respect it was little 
different from analogous stages of the 
French, Russian, and other revolutions. 
But, again like all revolutions, it 
quickly moved on. Once legal racial bar- 
riers had been dismantled and equality 
before the law granted, the revolution 
began to unmask itself as a demand for 
racial power pure and simple. Equality 
of result and outcome as well as “toler- 
ance,” “diversity,” and “racial reconcili- 
ation” have now come to serve as ratio- 
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nalizing slogans that are useful for dis- 
crediting “white supremacy” and “insti- 
tutional racism” but are conveniently 
muted or abandoned entirely when non- 
white racial power and interests are at 
stake. 

The movement from King’s “color 
blindness” to present-day Afro-racism is 
no more bizarre than similar transitions 
in other revolutionary processes; Orwell’s 
“All animals are equal—but some are more 
equal than others” is the classic satire of 
this pattern. Nevertheless, non-revolu- 
tionary power structures are constantly 
befuddled by it, as is the white establish- 
ment today. Having granted the legiti- 
macy of the early stage of the revolution 
and swallowed the sugar-coated rhetori- 
cal and ideological premises of egalitari- 
anism and environmentalism, the old re- 
gime finds it all but impossible to resist 
the demands of the later stages of the 
revolution that exploit those premises for 
anti-white racial purposes—even if it 
wanted to resist those demands in the first 
place. 

Of course, it is to Mr. Horowitz’s credit 
that he has resisted and refused to em- 
brace the more extreme anti-white impli- 
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cations of the “color blindness” he es- 
pouses, and it is because of his resistance 
that he exposes the racial revolutionaries 
at all. But because he does not really seem 
to understand that it is a revolution con- 
tinuous with the civil rights movement, 
he misses much of what needs to be said 
about it and in the end has very little to 
tell us about how to resist the revolution 
effectively. 

In fact, pretty much all that Mr. 
Horowitz can do, given his continuing 
commitment to King’s “color blindness” 
and his satisfaction with present-day 
American society, is bemoan and expos- 
tulate about the trends that have made 
“color blindness” a bad joke, and exhort 
us all to get back to good old Dr. King’s 
wisdom. Of course, the reason color 
blindness has become a bad joke and the 
reason that what King preached was 
wrong (whether he knew it or not) is that 
race is real. It is precisely because it is 
real, rooted in nature and evident in be- 
havior, that normal human beings cannot 
be “blind” to it and cannot pretend in- 
definitely that it doesn’t exist or isn’t 
important. 

That is also why just about every other 
race has now rediscovered it and is in the 
process of using it to build a mass base 
mobilized around racial consciousness for 
the revolt against the civilization that 
whites have created and ruled. Since Mr. 
Horowitz’s commitment to “color blind- 
ness” and his denial of race mean that he 
cannot and will not invoke white racial 
identity and consciousness as a counter- 
weight to non-white racial forces, about 
all he can offer with which to resist the 
anti-white racial hatred and quest for non- 
white racial power he accurately per- 
ceives are expostulation, exhortation, and 
bemoaning. The damage his insistence on 
color blindness does is that it prevents 
whites who become aware of the racial 
revolution from understanding that the 
construction of their own racial con- 
sciousness—not the denial of it—is the only 
realistic means of resisting a revolution 
directed against them that will certainly 
lead to their political and cultural dispos- 
session and may eventually result (if con- 
temporary anti-white racial hatred and 
viciousness is any indication) in their 
physical destruction. 

Mr. Horowitz has written a compel- 
ling and often powerful account of the 
rising tide of color that, as it becomes a 
majority in the United States and threat- 
ens to engulf other white societies, will 
paint a dark future for white people ev- 
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erywhere in the world. It is unfortunate does not more fully understand the force Samuel Francis, a nationally syndi- 
that as well informed about it and as ex- that really drives the racial revolution he cated columnist, can be reached through 
perienced as he is in its inner circles, he at first assisted and later deserted. his website at www.samfrancis.net. 
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COMMUNISM, TERRORISM, AND 
THE AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


By Samuel T. Francis 


The escalation of internal political violence, including riots 
and organized terrorism, in the Republic of South Africa 
since the summer of 1984 has produced a pronounced hostile 
reaction to South Africa on the part of Western governments 
and public opinion. Despite the presence of comparatively 
moderate opponents of apartheid, such as Chief Buthelezi, 
in South Africa, fashionable entertainment figures, opinion 
makers, and many political leaders in the West have sought to 
glamorize the most violent and extreme forces in that coun- 
try, the African National Congress (ANC) and its convicted 
leader Nelson Mandela. The glamorization is not confined to 
persons like singer Little Stevie Wonder, but extends also to 
important governmental leaders in the Reagan Administration 
and even to the South African business establishment. On 
March 13, 1986, Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs 
Chester A. Crocker described the ANC in Congressional testi- 
mony as ‘freedom fighters,” thus placing this organization and 
its terrorist cadres in the same category as the Contras of 
Nicaragua, UNITA of Angola, and similar anti-Communist 
guerrillas in Afghanistan and Indochina. On September 13, 
1985, a delegation of seven South African businessmen, led by 
Gavin Relly of the conglomerate Anglo-American Corporation, 
met with ANC leaders in Lusaka, Zambia in an effort to find 
some common ground between the two groups. To date, this 
effort does not appear to have been successful. 

The ANG, in fact, has been under the effective control of the 
South African Communist Party (SACP) since the late 1940s. 
Although not all of its leaders are Communists, enough of them 
are members of the Party to exert a controlling influence in the 
organization and hence render the ANC in effect a Soviet 
controlled satellite that promotes the Soviet goals of ‘national 
liberation” in the Republic of South Africa and in southern 
Africa generally. Moreover, the ANC has embarked on a course 
of ‘armed struggle” as a tactic of proletarian revolution in 
South Africa with the consent and encouragement of the 
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SACP. While making use of terrorism — for which the term 
“armed struggle” is a Leninist euphemism — the ANC has also 
in recent years sought to gain political power through legal 
organizations such as the United Democratic Front and through 
clever manipulation of public opinion in South Africa as well 
as outside it. 

The African National Congress was founded on January 8, 
1912 in Bloemfontein in the Union of South Africa. Often 
described as the oldest African nationalist organization, the 
ANC for many years was indeed nationalist in its goals, seeking 
to unify the tribes of South Africa as a single people. By the 
1940s, however, the ANC and the SACP, founded in 1921, 
began collaborating against the institutions of white supremacy. 
In 1947 the two organizations worked together in a campaign 
against the ‘‘pass laws,”’ and in 1945 the ANC, SACP, and South 
African labor unions jointly staged the largest public gathering 
in the history of Johannesburg in observation of the Allied 
victory over Germany. In 1950 the ANC and SACP and other 
organizations sponsored mass rallies in opposition to the recent- 
ly adopted policy of apartheid. 

One source for the increasing closeness between the ANC and 
the Communists was a militant faction within the ANC Youth 
League which came under the influence of the Communist 
leader Yussuf Dadoo. The Youth League argued for a far more 
confrontational policy than the parent body was willing to 
endorse. Several leaders of the Youth League undertook visits 
to Soviet Bloc states without the knowledge of ANC leader 
Albert Luthuli, and the arrest and trial of these persons after 
their return served to discredit and embarrass Luthuli. By 1958 
the Communist influence in the ANC had reached such an 
extent that the nationalists in the organization broke off and 
founded the Pan African Congress (PAC). 

The SACP was outlawed in 1950 under the Internal Security 
Act of that year, and the Party in fact became a clandestine 
organization. The ANC remained a legal organization until, in 
the wake of the ‘“Sharpeville massacre” of March 21, 1960 and 
the calling of a general strike by the ANC on March 26, the 
government banned the ANC and the PAC under the Unlawful 
Organisations Act. The ANC has remained an illegal and clan- 
destine organization in South Africa since that time. (1) 

Public confirmation of the powerful Communist influence 
in the ANC in recent years was provided by Bartholomew 
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Hlapane, a former member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee (NEC) of the ANC and of the Central Committee of the 
SACP, in testimony before the Subcommittee on Security and 
Terrorism of the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 25, 
1982. Mr. Hlapane was able to identify seven of the 22 mem- 
bers of the NEC as members of the SACP. South African intel- 
ligence sources confirmed the identification of six of these 
persons as Communists as well as of five other members of the 
NEC. The eleven members of the NEC who were at that time 
known to be members of the Communist Party were: Yussuf 
Dadoo, Vice President of the NAC; Alfred Nzo, Secretary Gen- 
eral; Dan Tloome, Deputy Secretary General; Joe Slovo, Deputy 
Chief of Umkhonto we Sizwe, the “military arm’”’ of the ANC; 
Josiah Dele, Director of International Affairs; Mziwandele 
Piliso, chief of personnel and security; and Reginald September, 
Moses Mabhida, Stephen Dlamini, Hector Nkula, and John 
Nkadimeng, members of the NEC. Hlapane also identified 
Thabo Mbeki, chief of the political department of the ANC, 
as a member of the SACP, as did witness Delphine Kava. Thus, 
a majority (12 out of 22) of the members of the National 
Executive Committee of the ANC were identified members 
of the Communist Party. Neither Hlapane nor other witnesses 
nor South African intelligence sources were able to identify 
Oliver Tambo, President of the ANC, as a Communist, and 
Hlapane testified that to his knowledge Tambo was not a Com- 
munist. Tambo, Afred Nzo, and Yussuf Dadoo until his death 
in 1983 were members of the Presidential Committee of the 
World Peace Council, widely recognized as a Soviet controlled 
front organization, and Dadoo was also Chairman of the South 
African Communist Party. Joe Slovo himself is reputed to 
hold the rank of colonel in the Soviet KGB, although he has 
reportedly denied this. (2) 

The closeness of the ANC leadership to the Soviet Union and 
the SACP is evident also in many public statements of both 
ANC and Communist leaders. In January, 1984, a writer in 
Sechaba, the official organ of the ANC which is printed in East 
Germany, wrote “The ANC has been a consistent champion of 
the cause of world peace, and ‘voices its full support for recent 
Soviet peace initiatives which are aimed at making this planet a 
secure place.’ (Alfred Nzo, 1983).” In May, 1984, Alfred Nzo 
stated in an interview, ‘“‘We recognise instead that the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries are our dependable allies, 
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from whom no force is going to succeed in separating us.” (3) 
An editorial in The African Communist, official organ of the 
SACP, speaking of Chester Crocker and “‘his racist friends in 
the apartheid regime,” noted in 1984, “They would like to 
separate the ANC from its natural allies, the independent 
African counties and the socialist countries. They would like 
the ANC to separate itself from its ally, the South African 
Communist Party.” (4) In a message to the second Consultative 
Conference of the NAC, held in Lusaka, Zambia, on June 
16-23, 1985, the SACP stated “‘The South African Communist 
Party has a long history of association with the ANC — an 
association which has now developed into a brotherly alliance 
. ... From the earliest days communists have worked unstint- 
ingly to strengthen the ANC.”’(5) In a Presidential Statement to 
the NAC by Oliver Tambo in 1984, Tambo noted, ‘“‘The Social- 
ist countries remain a solid pillar of support to our national 
liberation struggle. We are assured of their continued inter- 
nationalist solidarity till the triumph of our revolutionary 
struggle.”(6) On April 11-16, 1983, Alfred Nzo participated in 
an international conference to commemorate the death of 
Karl Marx hosted by the Central Committee of the East German 
Socialist Unity Party (SED), held in East Berlin. Aside from his 
praise for the founder of Communism, Nzo noted that the 
“fascist regime” of South Africa, ‘“‘with its allies in Washing- 
ton,” “hopes that it can persuade the masses of our people 
and those of our region as a whole to turn their backs on the 
national liberation movement and the national liberation forces 
to turn against their natural alliance with the GDR, the Soviet 
Union and the world socialist system as a whole.’’?(7) Oliver 
Tambo has noted that “It is a matter of record that for much 
of its history, the South African Communist Party has been an 
integral part of the struggle of the African people against 
oppression and exploitation in South Africa ... Today the ANC 
and the SACP have common objectives in the eradication of 
the oppressive and exploitative system that prevails in our 
country: the seizure of power and the exercise of their right to 
self-determination by all the people of South Africa.” Moses 
Mabhida, who is the General Secretary of the SACP, stated in 
response to Tambo’s remarks that the SACP “fully supports 
the same programme of liberation as the African National 
Congress, for the seizure of power and majority rule ... Our 
Party’s relationship with the African National Congress is based 
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on mutual trust, reciprocity, comradeship in battle and a 
common struggle for national liberation. Our unity of aims and 
methods of struggle are a rare instance of positive alignment 
between the forces of class struggle and national liberation.”(8) 
Such statements, of which those presented here are only a 
sample, suggest the closeness of the ANC to the SACP, the 
Soviet Union, and the World Communist movement. 

Nelson Mandela has never been a member of the Communist 
Party, although he has acknowledged the influence of Marxism 
on his thinking and political activities, and he played an im- 
portant role in the transition of the ANC from a non-violent to 
a violent organization. In 1961, according to Mandela’s state- 
ment during his trial in 1964, Mandela and others in the ANC 
leadership formed the “military arm” of the ANC, Umkhonto 
we Sizwe, “Spear of the Nation,” or MK. The occasion for its 
formation was the shootings at Sharpeville and the subsequent 
outlawing of the ANC. Although the Sharpeville shootings were 
the response of police defending themselves against mob viol- 
ence, the incident was used by Mandela to argue that “Violence 
by the African people had become inevitable.”(9) On December 
16, 1961, MK carried out its first attacks on government 
buildings in Johannesburg, Durban and Port Elizabeth. Mandela 
was arrested in August, 1962, and on July 11, 1963, South 
African police raided a farm at Lilliesleaf, near Rivonia, and 
arrested a number of ANC and SACP members. The police 
also seized documents and materials at the farm that revealed 
the MK plan for nation-wide sabotage and terrorism. This plan, 
called ‘Operation Mayibuye,” involved eventual invasion of 
South Africa by foreign powers, and persons implicated in the 
terrorist conspiracy had developed contacts with the Soviet 
Union, Cuba, and Communist China, as well as with pro-Soviet 
African states. In 1966, Abram Fischer, a leader of the SACP, 
testified at his trial that the leaders of MK had given assurances 
to the Party that no terrorist action would be carried out with- 
out the prior approval of the Party.(10) In 1982 Bartholomew 
Hlapane, who had held leadership positions in both the SACP 
and the ANC in the early 1960s, confirmed Fischer’s statement 
in testifying that ‘No major decision could be taken by the 
ANC without the concurrence and approval of the Central 
Committee of the South African Communist Party. Most major 
developments were im fact initiated by the Central Committee,” 
and Hlapane also stated that “The Military Wing of the ANC... 
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was the brainchild of the SACP, and after the decision to create 
it had been taken, Joe Slovo and J.B. Marks [also a member of 
the SACP] were sent by the Central Committee of the SACP 
to Moscow to organise arms and ammunition and to raise 
funds for Umkonto We Sizwe.” (11) 

The arrest of the ANC leaders and their subsequent con- 
viction and imprisonment seriously impaired the capacities of 
the ANC and the SACP for sustaining a terrorist campaign in 
South Africa. Nevertheless, the SACP itself, in its program 
adopted at its Fifth National Conference in 1962, concluded 
that: 

The Communist Party considers that the slogan of 
“nonviolence” is harmful to the cause of the democratic 
national revolution in the new phase of the struggle, 
disarming the people in the face of the savage assaults of 
the oppressor, dampening their militancy, undermining 
their confidence in their leaders. At the same time, the 
Party opposes undisciplined acts of individual terror. It 
rejects theories that all nonviolent methods of struggle 
are useless or impossible, and will continue to advocate 
and work for the use of all forms of struggle by the people, 
including noncollaboration, strikes, boycotts, and demon- 
strations. (12) 

The SACP rejection of reliance on non-violence was in fact a 
condemnation of the old non-violent policies of the NAC and a 
successful effort to push the ANC into dependence on illegal, 
revolutionary and violent strategies. 

The Communist statement endorsing violence but rejecting 
individual terrorism and refusing to reject non-violent forms of 
struggle is also perfectly consistent with the classical Leninist 
theory of revolutionary strategy. Communist revolutionary 
doctrine does not ordinarily rely exclusively on terrorism as a 
tactic of revolution, and indeed the term “terrorism” had had 
negative connotations in Leninist terminology due to Bolshevik 
rivalry with the “Terrorist”? faction of the Social Revolution- 
aries in early twentieth century Russia. Nevertheless, Leninism 
allows for, and under some conditions demands, the use of 
terrorism under the euphemisms “armed struggle” or “guerrilla 
warfare,” as a means of bringing about a revolutionary situation 
or the revolution itself. Lenin authorized the use of terrorism 
by the Bolsheviks in the form of bank robberies or “‘expropria- 
tions” in Czarist Russia, and his writings specifically endorse 
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the equivalent of terrorism under other names. The only stipula- 
tions in Leninist strategy on the use of terrorism are that it 
remain under the political control of the Party and that it 
advance Communist goals. In the 1960s, Marxists such as Che 
Guevara and Regis Debray sought to formulate a new theory of 
revolution that was almost entirely dependent on “armed 
struggle” or “guerrilla warfare,” carried out by small indepen- 
dent “focos” with little contact with or control by a Com- 
munist Party. Among African revolutionaries — and Guevara 
himself fought in the Congo in 1965 — this theory challenged 
the political control of the Communists over revolutionary 
movements. (13) 

ANC use of terrorism was limited between the exposure of 
Operation Mayibuye and the late 1970s, mainly because the 
ANC lacked the capacity and the infrastructure to sustain a 
terrorist or guerrilla movement. Nevertheless, a conference of 
the ANC at Morogoro, Tanzania, from April 25 to May 1, 1969 
endorsed the use of armed struggle as an instrument useful to a 
revolutionary seizure of power, though it strongly rejected the 
Guevarist reliance on armed struggle.(14) Although terrorist 
and sabotage incidents occurred in South Africa in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, they were comparatively minor and 
sporadic. 

The event that resuscitated revolutionary activities in general 
and terrorism in particular in South Africa was the Soweto 
riots of 1976. These disturbances, which revealed widespread 
discontent in South African black townships, apparently 
caught the ANC and the SACP off guard. Nevertheless, they 
rushed to take advantage of them. In addition, the consolida- 
tion of pro-Soviet Marxist regimes in the former Portuguese 
colonies of Mozambique and Angola in 1975 established bases 
from which South African revolutionaries could gain access to 
South Africa. Between October 24, 1976 and November 20, 
1980, the ANC was responsible for 28 known acts or attempted 
acts of sabotage or violence in South Africa in which at least 13 
persons were killed. These statistics probably underestimate 
the amount of violence for which the ANC was responsible, 
since during the same period at least 55 other incidents of 
violence occurred for which responsibility is uncertain. In 
September, 1981, Sechaba claimed responsibility for 20 acts of 
violence between January 26 and August 11, 1981, and stated 
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that these were “some of the actions reported during 1981.” 

Major acts of terrorism carried out by the ANC in 1980 
included the sabotage of Sasol mear Pretoria and the attempted 
robbery of a bank in Pretoria. The latter incident occurred 
on January 25, 1980, when three ANC members, armed with 
Soviet AK-47 assault rifles and hand grenades, raided a subur- 
ban bank in Pretoria and took 25 persons hostage. The terrorists 
demanded the release of Mandela, the revolutionary white 
poet Breyten Breytenbach, and ANC leader James Manze, 
imprisoned for smuggling Soviet weapons from Mozambique 
into South Africa in 1979. The terrorists murdered one of their 
hostages, a nineteen year old female teller, and were themselves 
killed after South African Police stormed the bank. Before 
they died the terrorists detonated hand grenades among the 
hostages, killing another woman and wounding 11 others. 

The attack on Sasol, the South African Coal, Gas, and Oil 
Conversion Corporation, occurred on June 1, 1980 and caused 
$7 million in damages due to bombs placed by the ANC. A 
security guard was wounded by the saboteurs. The ANC at the 
same time placed three plastic explosive devices at the head- 
quarters of the U.S. owned Fluor Corporation, but these 
bombs were discovered before they were detonated. The bombs 
placed at Sasol were of Soviet origin. 

The increase in terrorism by the ANC in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s reflected a new tactical line on the part of the ANC 
and the SACP. In 1977 the Central Committee of the SACP 
concluded that “SOWETO has closed the debate about the legit- 
imacy of resorting to armed struggle,” and in 1970, writing in 
The African Communist, an ANC leader under the pseudonym 
“Comrade Mzala”’ stated that “in this period of struggle the 
urgent task of our movement is to inject into the masses of our 
people a feeling of confidence in their own potential to over- 
throw the racists, by means of vigorous revolutionary action, 
the main content of which must be effective, and sustained 
guerrilla operations including a nation-wide sabotage campaign 
reminiscent of the early sixties, and thus continue from where 
Rivonia left off.” (15) Mzala was careful to advocate a campaign 
of terrorism consistent with Marxist-Leninist strategy, but he 
concluded that: 

Experience of other countries like Algeria, Cuba, 

Angola, on the contrary, shows that guerrilla struggle can 

bring about a revolutionary situation. Nowadays, this is 
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more so because the liberation forces have at their dis- 

posal an advantage (which the Russian revolutionaries 

never had), that is, the existence of a socialist community 
which is committed to the principles of proletarian inter- 

nationalism. (16) 

As a result of the decision to embark more fully on the 
“armed struggle’ tactic, terrorist incidents in South Africa in 
the early 1980s were the bloodiest in the history of the nation. 
Thus, on May 20, 1983, a car bomb exploded outside the 
headquarters of the South African Air Force in Pretoria at rush 
hour, killing 17 persons and seriously injuring nearly 200. This 
incident, the most lethal terrorist act in South African history, 
was followed by similar bombings with lethal purposes. On 
April 3, 1984 two bombs exploded in Durban, again during the 
rush hour, killing three and wounding 22. On July 12, 1984, 
another ANC bomb in Durban killed five and wounded 27 
persons. Between 1977 and 1984, 64 persons, including 19 
blacks, were killed by ANC acts of terrorism, in addition to 
12 South African police officers and witnesses murdered by 
the ANC from 1976 to 1982. The witnesses killed by the 
ANC included Bartholomew Hlapane, whose testimony revealed 
the extent of Communist control of the ANC before the U.S. 
Senate. He and his wife were murdered by ANC gunmen in their 
home in December, 1982, a few months after his testimony, 
Their fourteen year old daughter Brenda Hlapane was seriously 
wounded and today remains confined to a wheelchair. 

Throughout the period of terrorist escalation in South 
Africa, the Soviet Union and its satellites provided strong 
material and moral support to the ANC. At the height. of the 
ANC terrorist campaign, Oliver Tambo stated in East Berlin on 
August 28, 1984, “If our struggle today is strong, then this is 
thanks to the steady support of the GDR, the Soviet Union, and 
other socialist states.”’(17) Soviet support for revolutionary and 
terrorist activities in southern Africa is part of its general 
support for “national liberation movements” and the “anti- 
imperialist struggle,” which is part of the Soviet Constitution 
of 1977 (Article 28) and has been an important theme of 
Soviet foreign policy since the 1960s. According to Dr. Igor 
Glagolev, who before his defection to the West in 1976 was an 
advisor and consultant to the Central Committee and the 
Politiburo of the CPSU: 

The decision to begin an offensive for the conquest of 
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southern Africa was taken by the Politiburo of the Com- 

munist Party of the Soviet Union near the end of the 

1960’s . . . . The Soviet leadership controls through him 

[Yussuf Dadoo] not only the South African Communist 

Party but the African National Congress and the South 

African Indian Congress as well. (18) 

Several witnesses before the Subcommittee on Security and 
Terrorism in March, 1982 testified to their training by Soviets 
and Cubans in the Soviet Union and Africa. Nokonno Delphine 
Kava of the ANC testified on March 1924 and related how she 
had spent the period from September, 1978 to February, 
1979 in the Soviet Union. While there she was made to study 
Marxism but was subjected to abuse, sexual harassment, and 
psychiatric “re-education” for recalcitrance to absorb Marxist 
indoctrination. Jeffrey Bosigo, also formerly with the ANC, 
testified to his training in Angola on Soviet weapons by Cuban 
and African instructors and of further weapons and ideological 
training for six months in 1977 and 1978. Ephraim Mfalapitsa, 
testifying on March 25, related the story of his training in East 
Germany in 1977 while a member of the ANC. On July 3, 
1984, the author interviewed a former member of the ANC, 
“Peter,” from Germanstown near Johannesburg, then in the 
custody of the South African Police. Peter, a 33 year old Zulu, 
joined the ANC after the Soweto riots of 1976 and received 
military and ideological training in the Ukraine from Septem- 
ber, 1976 to March, 1977. After his return to Africa he was 
conscripted into the Angolian army to fight against UNITA, 
and this experience initiated his disillusionment with the ANC. 
His principal goal was to operate in South Africa, and he cared 
little for Angolan problems. Later, Peter became part of a 
Special Operations unit of the ANC directed by Joe Slovo, and 
in 1984 he was sent on a mission into South Africa with orders 
to construct a car bomb from materials secretly cached in 
Swaziland and to place the bomb near the headquarters of the 
South African Defence Force in Pretoria. He was supplied with 
a radio transmitter to detonate the bomb, and according to 
South African Police officials, the transmitter was manufac- 
tured by the Irish Republican Army. Peter was intercepted by 
authorities as he entered Swaziland and, because of his growing 
disillusionment with the ANC, readily confessed his activities 
and began collaboration with the authorities. 

Soviet support for terrorism in South Africa is apparently 
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not confined to material support for rank and file terrorists 
but is formulated at the highest levels of the Soviet government. 
The Soviet ambassador to Zambia from 1979 to 1981 was 
Vasily Solodovnikov, the former head of the African Institution 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. He served as “spokesman” 
for Soviet policy in southern Africa during his tenure as ambas- 
sador, and, according to South African Minister of Police 
Louis de Grange, he played an important role in the planning of 
ANC and Communist strategy in South Africa.(19) After Solo- 
dovnikov’s recall in 1981, the Soviet ambassador to Botswana, 
Mikhail Petrov, is reported to have assumed his function of 
establishing an ANC infrastructure in Botswana, from which 
ANC terrorists could infiltrate South Africa. Petrov is reported 
by South African intelligence sources to hold the rank of 
general in the KGB. (20) 

The Soviets have provided large amounts of weapons and 
military equipment to the ANC for terrorist purposes. Oliver 
Tambo has been quite frank about his acceptance of such 
weapons, Interviewed in Newsweek (September 16, 1985) 
Tambo responded to the question, “Where do you get your 
weaponry?” 

We get them from the socialist countries, principally the 
Soviet Union, from the Organization of African States [?] 
and from individual African countries. The West does not 
give us any, but we would take them if they did. We would 
like to get Western weapons as a gesture of support from 
the West. 

This response — that “liberation movements” must obtain 
weapons from the Soviet Bloc because Western states will not 
provide them — is a common argument among Marxist terrorist 
groups. Most Western states, of course, do not provide weapons 
and support to anti-Western Marxists and terrorists because 
these states reject both the ends and methods of the “‘libera- 
tion” movements, although Norway and Sweden are reported to 
have provided large sums of money to the ANC specifically for 
non-military purposes.(21) Anatoliy Gromyko, the current 
director of the African Institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, affirmed Soviet material support for the ANC in a 
broadcast over Radio Moscow on January 8, 1986. 

The people of the Soviet Union . . . actively support 
the struggle of the ANC of South Africa... . The Soviet 
Union, through its government and organizations, collects 
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donations that are entrusted to the Soviet Committee for 

the Defense of Peace and a part of these funds is used to 

support those in the struggle in South Africa. (22) 

Yet the resurgence of terrorism of a particularly lethal and 
spectacular kind by the ANC in the early 1980s was in one 
respect a sign of weakness. The ANC was unable to create a 
widespread guerrilla war, and its terrorism was limited largely 
to civilian targets or isolated police and military positions. The 
Nkomati Accords between South Africa and Mozambique of 
March 16, 1984 undercut the ability of the ANC to use Mozam- 
bique as a base of infiltration into South Africa or to sustain an 
infrastructure within South Africa. ANC tactics from 1983 
began to emphasize “‘forms of struggle’? other than terrorism 
and guerrilla war. In remarks in a Presidential address on the 
occasion of the 71st anniversary of the ANC on January 8, 
1983, Oliver Tambo emphasized the need for “strengthening 
the offensive power” of the ANC in political action: 

To increase our offensive power: 

* we must organise the people into strong mass demo- 
cratic organisations; 

* we must organise all revolutionaries into under- 
ground units of the ANC; 

* we must organise all combatants into units of 

Umkhonto we Sizwe; 

* we must organise all democratic forces into one front 

for national liberation. (23) 

Tambo also emphasized the lack of political organization of 
revolutionary forces in South Africa and the need to work with 
trade unions, youth and student groups, “among the women, 
among the cultural and sports workers, the religious community 
and at the civic level.’”” This emphasis on political agitation did 
not displace terrorist tactics, however, for the ANC, Tambo 
re-asserted, “upholds a strategy which combines revolutionary 
mass political action with revolutionary armed struggle.” (24) 

Exactly one year later, Tambo re-asserted this tactical line: 
“To march forward must mean that we advance against the 
regime’s organs of state-power, creating conditions in which 
the country becomes increasingly ungovernable,” and he 
repeated the need to expand “organisational and educational 
work.” He also took the opportunity to praise the United 
Democratic Front: 

At this juncture allow me to single out the creation of 
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the UDF as a historic achievement in our people’s efforts 

to unite in the broadest possible front for the struggle 

against the inhuman apartheid system. The formation of 
the United Democratic Front was a product of our peo- 

ple’s determination to be their own liberators. (25) 

And Tambo repeated that ‘‘We shall achieve victory through a 
combination of mass political action and organised revolution- 
ary violence.” 

The outbreak of riots and terrorist attacks in several black 
townships in the summer of 1984 reflected in part the new 
tactics of the ANC as well as of other militant organizations 
such as AZAPO, which agitate within schools and social groups 
to instigate mob action within the townships to make the coun- 
try ungovernable. Thus, ANC’s Radio Freedom re-iterated Tam- 
bo’s call for “going on the offensive”’: 

We have pointed out that the houses of lackeys have 
been petro-bombed .. .. The houses of politicians have 
also come under fire . . . . We attack only those we can 
capture or destroy. Remember: at all times, surprise is the 
best form of attack. When we ambush these patrols they 
should not be given time to even think or consider their 
next move.(26) 

Tambo’s remarks in his address of 1984 were the subject of 
extensive analysis and commentary by L. Mzansiin The African 
Communist later in the year. Mzansi sought to analyze Tambo’s 
call for ‘‘united mass action of the people,” in distinction to the 
armed struggle, in light of the ideas of the ‘‘theoretical founder” 
of the 1930s organization, the Popular Front against Fascism 
and War, Georgi Dimitrov. ‘‘The basic strategy worked out by 
Dimitrov and adopted by the CI [Communist International],” 
wrote Mzansi, ‘“‘was to form the broadest possible front of 
democratic classes and strata as the basis of the defense of 
democratic rights against fascism and war.’’(27) Mzansi applied 
the concepts developed by Dimitrov to the UDF role in “‘united 
mass action.” 

The “political action” envisioned by Tambo and Mzansi, it 
must be emphasized, is not peaceful or democratic in any 
Western sense but is oriented to the further expansion of armed 
struggle beyond the confines of MK to the broader black popu- 
lation. ‘“‘Comrade Mzala” emphasised this point in an article in 
Sechaba in January, 1985: 

Our task in this regard is to continue as we are already 
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doing to form the nuclei of armed guerrilla units, operating 
both in the towns and countryside, which should exist not 
merely to fight to destroy the enemy’s military strength, 
but also to shoulder such important tasks as mobilising the 
masses, organising them, arming them, and helping them to 
form revolutionary organs of self-government .... At the 
grass-roots level, armed struggle must be demystified, 
workers and peasants should be capable of imagining that 
they themselves are capable of carrying out combat 

operations. (28) 

In his anniversary message for 1985, Tambo praised the 
combination of political and armed struggle for its accomplish- 
ments in furthering the revolutionary processes, and he singled 
out for commendation the militant trade unions, the students 
and working youth, and women, and called for further “organi- 
sation and mobilisation of our rural masses.’ “As we stated 
last year,” said Tambo, 

. our struggle consists of four interlinked and mutual- 

ly reinforcing elements. These are, first, the vanguard role 
of the underground structures of the ANC; second, the 
united mass political action of the people; third, the 
armed offensive spearheaded by Umkhonio we Sizwe; and 
fourth, the international campaign to isolate the apartheid 
regime while winning world-wide moral, political and 
material support for the struggle. With regard to the 
second of these elements, there can be no doubt that we 
have registered great successes in raising the united mass 
action of the people to higher levels.(29) 

It would seem that Tambo’s self-congratulation is at least 
partially justified. While the ANC is not solely responsible 
for the continued violence in the townships and the level of 
terrorism in South Africa, its propaganda and political and 
terrorist activities certainly have encouraged and contributed 
substantially, and while South Africa is far from becoming 
ungovernable, there remain continuing problems of law enforce- 
ment and public administration in the townships where political 
violence has been sustained. As Tambo acknowledged, the 
purpose of the ANC’s revolutionary violence is not so much the 
overthrow of the government as the establishment of an “‘alter- 
native power” that will replace the existing structures of the 
government. 

Our mass democratic and revolutionary movement 
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should emerge even more forcefully as the alternative 

power in our country ... . One of our central tasks in 

the coming period is to transform the potential we have 

created into the reality of people’s war.(30) 
Thabo Mbeki, “publicity director” of the ANC, has also empha- 
sized that the ANC political contacts, including international 
and domestic ‘establishment’ contacts, would parallel and 
re-inforce the intensification of armed struggle, mass strikes, 
and boycotts. ‘We are moving close to our objective of waging 
a people’s war of liberation,” as Mbeki told the Washington 
Post in March, 1986. As the Post itself expressed the goals and 
methods of the ANC, 

It is clearly a two-track strategy — intensifying the phy- 
sical pressure on the white power structure to increase its 
inner doubts and divisions, while trying to take advantage 
of these divisions to build an alliance broad enough to 
pressure the administration into opening the door to 
negotiations. (31) 

Despite variations within the tactical line of the ANC over 
the years, there has been a persistent unity, which is reflected 
in similar or parallel pronouncements by the leaders of the 
SACP. This unity consists in a commitment to violence and 
organized terrorism as proper instruments of revolutionary 
strategy, but it is important not to over-simplify this commit- 
ment. While the ANC and its Communist allies emphasize the 
use of political violence, they also, in the best tradition of 
Leninism, emphasize the control and coordination of violence 
by political organizations and for political ends. War, as Clause- 
witz had taught and as Lenin never tired of repeating, is an 
extension of politics by other means and must be subordinated 
to political ends. The end that the ANC and SACP pursue in 
South Africa is the “seizure of power,” and terrorism, guerrilla 
warfare, armed struggle, mob violence, or any other form of 
violence or struggle is useful only in so far as it contributes to 
that end. The political organization and agitation that the 
ANC sponsors is also subordinate to this end and intended to 
encourage the delegitimization and destabilization of the 
South African regime, to interact with armed struggle to ‘‘make 
the country ungovernable,” to make possible the “waging of 
people’s war,” and eventually to create an ‘‘alternative govern- 
ment” that will replace existing political and administrative 
structures. Whatever faults and failures may be found in South 
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African government and society, the glamorization by Western 
opinion leaders of the ANC and of Nelson Mandela, a principal 
architect of its revolutionary strategy, does little to contribute 
to an understanding or a resolution of South African problems 
and does much to obscure the brutalities for which the ANC 
and SACP are responsible and which their ideology and strategy 
fully endorse. 
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——OPINIONS— 


Corruption and Contempt 


by Samuel Francis 


“Out of his surname they have coined an epithet for a knave, and out of his 
Christian name a synonym for the Devil.” 
— Thomas Babington Macaulay 


Machiavelli on Modern Leadership: 
Why Machiavelli’s Iron Rules Are 
as Timely and Important Today 
as Five Centuries Ago 
by Michael A. Ledeen 
New York: St. Martin’s Press; 

202 pp., $22.95 


The New Prince: Machiavelli 
Updated for the Twenty-First Century 
by Dick Morris 
Los Angeles: Renaissance Books; 


252 pp., $22.95 
ad 


ke those readers who know very 
much about Niccole Machiavelli, 
the most striking feature of Michael 
Ledeen’s new book, which tries to expli- 
cate a number of Machiavelli’s precepts 
with contemporary examples drawn from 
world politics, business, and sports, is the 
illustration reproduced on both the 
book’s dust jacket and its frontispiece. 
The picture is that of a young, bearded 
man dressed in what appears to be Re- 
naissancc costume; since nowhere in the 
book is there any explanation of who this 
man is, the reader might suppose it to be 
Machiavelli himself. But it isnot. There 
are four known representations of the 
16th-century political thinker, historian, 
and statesman —two portraits and two 
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busts —executed during his lifetime or 
made from death masks, and none shows 
him with a beard. Nor does the gentle- 
man in the picture resemble Machiavelli 
without the beard. Who he is and why 
his picture is included remains a mystery. 

In fact, the portrait is suggestive of the 
superficiality that is the major flaw of 
both of these books. While Mr. Ledeen 
is an academic historian and political sci- 
entist, his field is contemporary Euro- 
pean and Middle Eastern politics, not 
Renaissance studies or political theory, 
and his interpretations of Machiavelli are 
often as awkward and ill informed as one 
would expect from a specialized mind 
suddenly confronted with an unfamiliar 
subject. As for Mr. Morris, the well- 
known political consultant and foot 
fetishist, it is impossible to take him or his 
book seriously, although thankfully he 
has almost nothing to say about Machi- 


avelli other than to exploit his reputation 
for craftiness and ruthlessness to serve his 
own purposes. 

Mr. Morris tells us in the first sentence 
of his first chapter that “The fundamental 
paradigm that dominates our politics is 
the shift from representational (Madiso- 
nian) to direct (Jeffersonian) democra- 
cy,” a sentence that misuses the word 
“paradigm,” misrepresents the ideas of 
both Madison and Jefferson, and is un- 
true on its face. ‘Two pages later, trying to 


5 justify his claim, he tells us that “Referen- 


da, initiatives, and even recalls of elected 


2 officials increasingly dominate policy- 


making.” Tel] that to the supporters of 
California’s Proposition 187, which end- 
ed public benefits for illegal immigrants 
and was immediately blocked by a feder- 
al judge. Or to the Colorado voters who 
supported Amendment 2, an equally suc- 
cessful ballot measure banning affirma- 
tive-action programs for homosexuals at 
the state level that a federal court also im- 
mediately struck down. Aside from the 
sheer falsity of Mr. Morris’s claims for the 
triumph of “direct democracy,” it quickly 
becomes clear he lacks even the foggiest 
concept of what “Jeffersonian democra- 
cy” means. “Soon,” he solemnly intones, 
“interactive T'V-computers will allow na- 
tional town meetings with direct ballot- 
ing by tens of millions of people —the 
very core of the Jeffersonian vision of 
small-town democracy at work.” Mr. 
Morris evidently thinks that passive mass 
plebiscites conducted through electronic 
media arc identical to what Jefferson had 
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in mind when he discussed the members 
of small, rural, organic communities de- 
liberating and conducting their own gov- 
ernment. Mr. Morris may be a whiz at 
getting nincompoops and scoundrels 
clected to high office and making sure 
they remain popular, but that does not 
make him a Jefferson or a Madison, let 
alone a Machiavelli. 


])<« its flaws, Mr. Ledeen’s book 


is far more interesting, and in sew 
cral places it is almost convincing. 
‘Though Mr. Ledeen is generally known 
as a neoconservative (actually, ¢x-social 
democrat) journalist writing on forcign 
affairs, those who recall the Iran-Contra 
scandal during the latter days of the Rea- 
gan administration may remember him 
as the man who reportedly transmitted 
the Isracli offer to fund the Nicaraguan 
Contras in exchange for the supply of 
arms bythe United States to the Khome- 
ini regime in Iran, then at war with Is- 
rael’s major enemy, Iraq. For some ycars, 
Mr. I.edeen has enjoyed a reputation of 
being closely involved with both the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the Is- 
racli intelligence services, and he certain- 
ly is knowledgeable about global hugger- 
mugger of all descriptions. His book 
might have been more interesting had he 
applicd some of this expertise to illustrat 
ing Machiavelli’s realpolitik; alas, what 
he offers us instead consists mainly of 
anecdotes about the late James Gold- 
smith and Bill Gates, Vince Lombardi 
and Michael Jordan, Shaka Zulu and 
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Robert F. Lee, and various other figures 
who pop into his mind. Lessons drawn 
from the exploits of these figures are then 
generalized by invoking one or another 
of Machiavelli’s precepts. In some cases, 
this is amusing, but in others Mr. Ledeen 
is simply in error in his interpretation of 
what Machiavelli meant, and he some- 
times significantly distorts Machiavelli’s 
meaning. 

For cxample, toward the end of the 
book, he recounts the story of Cesare 
Borgia and his lieutenant Remirro de Or- 
ca, but he misses the point of the story as 
Machiavelli told it in chapter VII of The 
Prince. Borgia, having just conquered 
the Romagna, appointed de Orca to 
bring order to the area; after a year of dra- 
conian rule, de Orca was successful, but 
he had made himself and Borgia unpop- 
ular. Machiavelli writes of Borgia: 


Recognizing that past severities had 
generated a measure of hatred 
against him, he then determincd to 
free himself of all popular suspi- 
cion by demonstrating that if there 
had been any acts of cruelty they 
had proceeded not from him but 
from his minister instead. 


Borgia’s recourse was to have de Orca ex 
ecuted by being cut in half and then to 
display the two halves of the body pub- 
licly, thus showing that the culprit who 
had ruled so brutally had himself been 
brutally punished. 

Mr. Ledecn, however, tells us that 


Machiavelli writes cnthusiastically 
about the punishment or execution ef 
corrupt persons, best of all if they are car- 
ried out in a spectacular manner so as to 
drive home the message to the people.” 
De Orca was not “corrupt” at all, howev- 
er, but merely followed Borgia’s orders; 
Borgia did not execute him for punitive 
reasons but as a kind of public relations 
stunt, to win the favor of the citizens by 
punishing a harsh and oppressive ruler; 
and Machiavelli does not tell the story 
because he is “enthusiastic” about physi- 
cal brutality but to make a point conceri+ 
ing how new territories acquired by con- 
quest should be governed so as to win the 
support of their residents. 

Time and again, Mr. Ledeen uses sim- 
ilar examples drawn from Machiavelli, 
almostalways in ways that exaggcrate and 
even exult in the brutality that Machi- 
avelli believed was occasionally neces- 
sary for political order. Mr. Ledeen de- 
scribes Moses as “Machiavelli’s favorite 
hero,” though this is clearly wrong (Ce- 
sarc Borgia was Machiavelli’s favorite 
hero; Moses is mentioned only a few 
times in all of Machiavelli’s works), and 
offers an enthusiastic account of how 
Moses ordered the slaughter of some 
3,000 people who had rebelled against 
him. Moses may not be Machiavelli’s fa- 
vorite hero, but he certainly seems to be 
Mr. Ledeen’s. Ledeen has more refer 
ences to him in his index than to any oth- 
er single leader. 

What soon becomes fairly clear is that 
Mr. Ledeen’s real concern is not to apply 
Machiavelli to modern situations but to 
justify the policies of the state of Israel as 
well as American globalism —a necessary 
appendage to Isracli foreign policy—in 
gencral. Machiavelli is uscd mainly as 
window-dressing for whatever aggressive 
or deceptive actions Israel considers to be 
inits interests. ‘Thus, quoting Machiavel- 
li on the necessity of going to war and the 
disadvantages of postponing it, Mr. 
Ledcen tells us: 


Since it’s going to happen sooner 
or later, it's best to fight under the 
conditions most favorable to vou. 
In the early eighties, Israel discov- 
ered that Iraq was developing nu- 
clear weapons. Instead of postpon- 
ing conflict with Iraq to a time 
when Saddam Hussein could at- 
tack Israel with atomic bombs, the 
Israclis struck first and destroyed 
the Iraqi nuclear reactor at @sirak. 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor in 


194] was inspired by the same 
Machiavellian logic. 


One would have thought that the results 
of the latter example might weaken the 
force of the “Machiavellian logic.” ‘he 
attack on Pearl Harbor involved Japan in 
a disastrous war with the United States 
that itcould not win. Mr. Ledeen has ab- 
stracted a particular insight of Machiavel- 
li and blown it up into an “ron rule” that 
not only rationaliz.es aggression and un- 
provoked slaughter but is ultimately sui- 
cidal for the state that follows the rule 
without considering circumstantial mod- 
ifications of it. 

If Mr. Ledeen’s grasp of international 
politics is bizarre, his understanding of 
domestic political necessities is even 
more so. He seizes upon Machiavelli’s 
dictum that, in a corruptstate, a dictator- 
ship is often necessary for the restoration 
of virtue and political health, and he ap- 
pears to relish the prospect of such a poli- 
ty in the United States, which he obvi- 
ously considers a sink of corruption: 

‘Paradoxically, preserving liberty may 
require the rule of a single Icader—a dic- 
tator —willing to use those dreaded ex- 
traordinarv measures, which few know 
how, or are willing, to employ.” A few 
pages later, Ledeen writes: 


Nuremberg was just what Machi- 
avelli has in mind when he talks 
about the use of an almost regal 
powcr to save a corrupt republic: 
relentless prosecution of the old 
regime, followed by dramatic pub- 
lic executions of the leading crimi- 
nals, thereby producing catharsis 
for the people and awe of the 
avenger who has temporarily come 
to set things right. 


Not only the Nuremberg trials and the 
postwar U.S. control of Germany but 
the administration of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in postwar Japan arc examples of 
Mr. Lecleen’s “restoration of virtuc.” 
“MacArthur purged the warlords and im- 
posed a democratic constitution, the suc- 
cess of which is plain for all to see.” Of 
course, the Nazi war criminals were not ex- 
ccuted publicly, and there is a vast differ- 
ence between imposing a particular kind of 
government on a conquered enemy and 
imposing one on your own people. Not 
surprisingly, Abraham Lincoln, a man 
who “found within himself both moral 
courage and a willingness to enter into 
cv il — waging one of the bloodiest wars in 


history to advance freedom in America,” 
is also one of Mr. Ledeen’s heroes. 

Lest anyone imagine that Mr. Le- 
deen’s glorification of dictatorship as the 
necessary curative for corruption is mere- 
ly an academic exercise, a ten-page sec- 
tion of the book on “Clinton’s Amcrica: 
Corruption and Contempt” should be 
consulted. It is not so much President 
Clinton’s uncontrollable libido, ques- 
tionable financial practices, political 
opportunism, and possibly murderous 
inclinations toward adversaries and 
inexpedient allies that suggest corruption 
to Mr. Ledecn as it is the President’s un- 
willingness to use military force to de- 
stroy Iraq and the Serbs. In the latter 
case, “as in Iraq, there was a concern 
verging on obsession with the possibility 
of American casualties.” Earlier, he 
faults George Bush and Colin Powell for 
not destroying the Iraqi government en- 
tirely during the Gulf War. Predictably, 
Mr. Ledecn cites an Isracli military cx- 
aan as offering the proper model of mili- 
tary policy for the United States to follow, 
and he contrasts starkly the U.S. sexual 
integration of the Armed Forces with the 
practice of the Israclis, “whose armed 
forces some consider the best in the 
world, not Icast because of their excep- 
tional morale,” and who take great care 
to segregate the sexes. 

Although he does not say it in so many 
words, Mr. Ledecn clearly regards the 
United States as a corrupt regime that 
can no longer govern itselfand requires a 
dictatorship that will, presumably, place 
certain people on trial, execute them in 
public, and probably leave the two halves 
of their corpses rotting in the sun for the 
edification and amusement of the pco- 
ple. The dictator, at that point unimped- 
ed by “corruption” or any pesky “obses- 
sion with the possibility of American 
casualties,” will then proceed to obliter- 
ate Iraq and Serbia and any other nation 
that Israeli foreign policy requires. How 
or when non-dictatorial government 
might be restored must be the subject of 
one of Mr. Ledeen’s future books. 


Of course, Mr. Ledecn is not far off 


when he accuses the American Republic 
of corruption, and not just in regard to 
Bill Clinton and his military policies. 
His case for dictatorship might be more 
compelling, however, if he betrayed any 
awareness of other respects in which the 
United States has been corrupted and if 
he had any concrete suggestions as to 
how, aside from mass executions, a dicta- 
torship might restore virtue. Personally, I 


cannot see how dictatorship could do it, 
and in any case | know of not a single in- 
dividual living today whom [ would trust 
with the possession of dictatorial power 
in this country. The problem of corrup- 
tion in the United States derives not from 
Mr. Clinton but from the entire political 
class—the ruling class—that has ac- 
quired virtually monolithic social and po- 
litical power over the last 50 years or so. It 
is this monolithic structure that encour- 
ages corruption, and only when it is re- 
placed with a different structure by an- 
other ruling class will the problem of 
corruption be resolved. Authoritarian 
leadership might concewably help, given 
the right leaders, but by itself it would ac- 
complish nothing and would probably 
only aggravate the problem. Historically, 
most dictatorships have been a symptom 
of civic corruption rather than a correc- 
tive of it 

Both Mr. Ledeen and Mr. Morris to- 
tally miss the larger point of Machiavelli’s 
political doctrine, which is an elabora- 
tion of republican government, centered 
around the concept of a balance of pow- 
crs within a ruling class and the society it 
governs. Mr. Ledeen is correct when he 
says at one point that Machiavelli influ- 
enced the I’ederalist, but that influence 
consisted of this very principle of the bal- 
ance of power, manifested formally in 
the Constitution in the mechanisms of 
the separation of powers and the system 
of checks and balances. It is precisely 
these mechanisms, formally in the struc- 
ture of the state and informally in the bal- 
anced and non-monolithic structure of 
the elite, that ensure liberty and the rule 
of law and protect against corruption. 
The significance of Machiavelli is not 
that he teaches modern political hounds 
some clever rationalizations of brutality 
and mendacity, a few neat political tricks 
and inside tips on how to win office with- 
out deserving it or how to make sure the 
United States exterminates Isracl’s enc- 
mies, but that he was the first in modern 
history to revive and reformulate ancient 
republican doctrine, pass it down to the 
classical republicans who shaped British 
and American political thought for the 
next three centuries, and point the way to 
a scientific understanding of the nature 
of elites and their role in anv political so- 
ciety. These contributions sail entircly 
past the heads of Mr. Ledeen and Mr. 
Morris, but then, writing serious books 
on serious subjects is a practice virtually 
unknown to republics that have become 
corrupt. c 
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Crime Story 
The Godfather as Political Metaphor 


by Samuel Francis 





tobably not since Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind 

has a popular novel influenced Americans as deeply as 
Mario Puzo’s The Godfather. Appearing in 1969, the book 
remains, according to the inflated come-on of its publisher’s 
blurb, “the all-time best-selling novel in publishing history.” If 
true, that claim in itself is no mean accomplishment, consid- 
ering that Mr. Puzo’s competitors have included such deep- 
pocketed wonderboys of the book trade as Stephen King, 
Harold Robbins, and the late Isaac Asimov. 

Yet the permeation of pop culture by The Godfather is not 
measured by its publishers’ ledgers. The novel has given its 
name to a national pizza chain, suggesting that even the 
teenagers who habitually consume pasta for the masses still 
readily recognize the literary allusion; and twenty years after 
the release of the first of Francis Ford Coppola’s three movies 
based on it, the book’s major characters and events remain 
familiar to millions of Americans. Moreover, the book and 
films excited mass interest in the subject of organized crime in 
the United States and spawned entire new shelves of reading, 
fiction and nonfiction, as well as inevitable and innumerable 
cinematic spin-offs, almost all of which are thin reruns of the 
novel’s distinctive characterization of criminal intrigue as del- 
icate family matters. The novel and films contributed to 
American colloquialism almost as much as the Watergate 
scandal, which was contemporaneous with the first two 
movies. Even today, expressions such as “an offer he can’t 
refuse” and “sleeping with the fishes” remain current, and 
common words such as “godfather” and “don” acquired new 
and enduring meanings from the Godfather cycle. Coppola 
and Puzo together have turned out almost as many movies 
based on the epic of la famiglia Corleone as there have been 
trials for John Gotti, though with the third installment re- 
leased in 1990 and its final liquidation of the dwindling band 
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of characters who had not been shot, eviscerated, blown up, or 
garroted in the first two films, it is hard to see how even Hol- 
lywood can come up with any more. 

Long dismissed as a cheap glamorization of organized 
crime, a 450-page sex-and-violence wallow in the pigpen of 
mass culture, The Godfather has nevertheless evolved into no 
less a classic than Gone With the Wind itself, though it would 
be idle to pretend that Puzo’s contribution to literature ranks 
with the work of the more serious novelists in the American 
canon. The book is dependent on sensationalism, with graph- 
ic depictions of bedroom tussles and physical brutality and a 
reliance on the improbable that always attends low fiction. 
Nevertheless, there are in both the novel and in at least the 
first two Godfather movies consistent, disturbing, and power- 
fully presented themes that deserve closer inspection than 
the literary merits of the book suggest. Read or viewed not 
simply as thrillers for beach and boudoir but as an extended 
metaphor of American and perhaps of human society, the 
novel and Parts I and II of the film series rip the mask off cer- 
tain mythologies of America and modernity and offer per- 
ceptions that may reveal truths that no grand jury and no 
congressional subpoena has uncovered as successfully or dra- 
matically. 

“Crime,” wrote Daniel Bell, “in many ways, is a Coney Is- 
land mirror, caricaturing the morals and manners of a soci- 
ety.” Just as anthropologists glimpse in the cultures of primi- 
tive peoples persistent truths of human nature and society 
obscured by the more complicated institutions of modern life, 
so the brutally simple relationships among criminals expose 
and highlight similar patterns on which all human social and 
political institutions rest. The bloody antics of mafiosi and 
their molls may amuse, titillate, and horrify the readers of the 
tabloid press, and Puzo’s novel, to be sure, lends them a dig- 
nity that in real life they neither possess nor ought to acquire. 
But far from merely romanticizing and whitewashing orga- 
nized crime in America, The Godfather uses it as the center of 


a symbolic complex of primal patterns out of which modern 
Western society grows and from recognition of which the char- 
acteristic superstitions of modernity usually flee. 

“Behind every great fortune there is a crime,” wrote Honoré 
de Balzac in a cynical sentiment that Puzo chose as the epi- 
graph of his novel. The line at once establishes the metaphor 
that dominates the book as well as the films and carries us 
into the essentially Machiavellian world view that pervades 
them and to which most of its Italian-American characters 
subscribe. If “great fortunes” may be read as “human society” 
itself, then the history of crime becomes the history of society. 
The Godfather thus begins with not merely an analogy be- 
tween the warfare and power struggles among criminals on 
the one hand, and the more normal civil relationships of le- 
gitimate society on the other, but also with an actual genealogy 
that traces the latter to their origins in force and fraud. 

Nor is the line from Balzac the only way the crime-society 
metaphor is established. Throughout the book and films, 
there is a continuous flow of language and event that suggests 
the analogy, and the characters themselves frequently invoke it. 
When ‘Tom Hagen, consigliore to Don Vito Corleone, urges his 
boss and foster parent to accept the offer of a partnership 
with the Sicilian gangster Sollozzo for peddling drugs, he cites 
the power practices among real governments. If the Corleone 
family doesn’t accept Sollozzo’s bargain, Hagen argues, it will 
eventually be overwhelmed by the rival families. “It’s just like 
countries,” he says. “If they arm, we have to arm. If they be- 
come stronger economically, they become a threat to us.” 
The capo regime Clemenza, explaining to Michael Corleone 
why a gang war is necessary, draws his own analogy with pre- 
World War II diplomacy, in a scene from both book and film. 
“These things have to happen every ten years or so,” muses the 
corpulent killer. “You gotta stop them at the beginning. Like 
they shoulda stopped Hitler at Munich, they never should 
have let him get away with that, they were just asking for big 
trouble when they let him get away with that.” 

Yet the clearest such analogy between criminal and legiti- 
mate society is voiced by Michael Corleone himself in Part I of 
the film series. Explaining to his innocent fiancée Kay Adams 
why the work of his father, one of the most powerful gang- 
sters in the country, is not as sinister as it seems, Michael tells 
her, “My father is no different than any other powerful man— 
any man who’s responsible for other people, like a senator or a 
President.” It is a comparison that Kay, daughter of a Baptist 
clergyman from New Hampshire, at once rejects. “Do you 
know how naive you sound?” she asks in the naively preachy 
way such women affect. “Senators and Presidents don’t have 
men killed” —a line that, when the movie is shown in crowded 
American theaters, never fails to collapse the audience into 
derisive laughter. Whatever the veracity of the crime-society 
metaphor, apparently a lot of Americans, at least in the Wa- 
tergate era, were perfectly comfortable with the notion that it 
was true. 


f the premise of the novel is that the practices of normal or 

legitimate human society are analogous to those of criminal 
gangs, it is hardly surprising that the ghost of Machiavelli lurks 
throughout the novel and films, since the view of political 
power as essentially extralegal and extramoral is a fundamen- 
tal theme of Machiavelli’s political thought. Though his name 
is never invoked, there are clear instances of what may well 
be the direct influence of the Italian political theorist whose 


name has become (unjustly) synonymous with the synthesis of 
cunning and brutality. As in Machiavelli’s thought, the Prince 
is not only above the law but the source of law and all social 
and political order, so in the Corleone universe, the Don is “re- 
sponsible” for his family, a responsibility that authorizes him to 
do virtually anything except violate the obligations of the fam- 
ily bond. Michael’s description of his father is not only Machi- 
avellian but also virtually Nietzschean. “My father,” Michael 
tells Kay, 


is a businessman trying to provide for his wife and chil- 
dren and those friends he might need someday in a 
time of trouble. He doesn’t accept the rules of the so- 
ciety we live in because those rules would have con- 
demned him to a life not suitable to a man like him- 
self, a man of extraordinary force and character. What 
you have to understand is that he considers himself the 
equal of all those great men like Presidents and Prime 
Ministers and Supreme Court Justices and Governors 
of the States. He refuses to live by rules set up by oth- 
ers, rules which condemn him to a defeated life. But 
his ultimate aim is to enter that society with a certain 
power since society doesn’t really protect its members 
who do not have their own individual power. In the 
meantime, he operates on a code of ethics he considers 
far superior to the legal structures of society. 


Moreover, Don Corleone’s conversation as well as that of 
Michael and the other mafiosi is full of such homespun 
amoralisms of power-playing as Machiavelli would have trea- 
sured: “Keep your friends close, but your enemies closer”; “Re- 
venge is a dish that tastes best when it is cold”; “a lawyer with 
his briefcase can steal more than a hundred men with guns”; 
and so on. They are just the sort of adages that fill the pages of 
Machiavelli’s own works, and they are based on his assump- 
tion, which he shares with the Corleone family, that human 
nature does not change and therefore the natural laws by which 
human beings gain, use, and lose power remain permanent 
as well. And not only permanent but universal, so that they 
apply to the dynamics of Mafia intrigues as much as to the re- 
lationships among governments and between governors and 
governed. 

A prince, Machiavelli advises, must know how to imitate 
the lion and the fox, to use both force and cunning effective- 
ly, though it is also clear that most rulers do not know how to 
do so and rely on one or the other too much. The lion-fox po- 
larity, one of Machiavelli’s best known laws of power, is rather 
clearly manifested in the scene in the novel and Part I of the 
film series where Don Corleone’s sons, Santino and Tom Ha- 
gen, argue over how to respond to the attempted assassination 
of the Don and the attack on their family. Santino, a head- 
strong and violent young man, is eager to “go to the mattress- 
es” in an all-out war with the rival gangs who back his father’s 
enemy Sollozzo. Notorious even in Mafia circles for his hot 
temper and taste for violence, Santino is the lion, and indeed 
the name “Corleone” can be translated as “Lionheart.” Ha- 
gen, an adopted son of the Godfather, is not Sicilian but Ger- 
man-lIrish; he counsels prudence and further negotiations. If 
Santino is the lion, Hagen is the fox, and the conflict between 
them appears to be a stalemate. 

It is then that Michael, the Don’s youngest son, who was not 
raised to take part in the family’s criminal affairs, injects him- 
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self for the first time into “family business.” His plan is simple. 
Sollozzo won’t suspect Michael, precisely because Michael 
has nothing to do with the family’s activities. Michael pro- 
poses to accept Sollozzo’s offer of a meeting on neutral ground 
for the ostensible purpose of negotiating, but Michael will 
smuggle a gun into the meeting and kill Sollozzo. It is a plan 
that combines the cunning of the fox and the violence of the 
lion, transcending the polarity that divides and debilitates 
Santino and Hagen, revealing Michael as the ideal Machi- 
avellian prince, and initiating him into the course that will 
bring him to power as his father’s avenger and successor. 

Similarly, the role of religion in the novel and particularly in 
the films also illustrates Machiavellian themes. Religion for 
Puzo and Coppola appears to have two applications: as a mask 
behind which criminality hides and as a sop for women, chil- 
dren, and unmanly men. The irony of the title of “Godfa- 
ther” itself points to the former use, as does the powerful cli- 
mactic scene in Part I when Michael, literally becoming 
godfather to the child of his treacherous brother-in-law through 
the sacrament of baptism, renounces Satan and all his works 
while at the same moment his assassins cut down his ene- 
mies, making him the new Godfather on another level of 
meaning. 

The use of religion as a Machiavellian mask is continued 
and intensified in Part II, where the repulsive Don Fannucci of 
the Black Hand ostentatiously offers a large cash donation to 
the Catholic Church and deplores the violence of a Punch 
and Judy show, even as the young Vito Corleone stalks him 
during a religious festival in the streets, using the celebration of 
the Mass as a distraction to kill Fannucci and initiate his own 
rise to power. Indeed, throughout both films there is not one 
religious ceremony or its social celebration that does not serve 
as a mask for crime: the wedding reception sequence that 
opens Part I, during which Don Corleone plans crimes on be- 
half of his retainers; the baptism scene at the end of the film as 
well as the funeral of Don Corleone, when the late Don’s 
capo regime Tessio betrays Michael; the confirmation of 
Michael’s own son in Nevada at the beginning of Part II; and 
the funeral of Michael’s mother toward the end of Part II, 
when Michael gives the order for the murder of his brother 
Fredo. This pattern is generally evident in the book as well, 
and in describing the grand meeting of the heads of the na- 
tion’s crime families in the book, Puzo tells us with irony that 
“it must be noted that some of these men were religious and 
believed in God.” 

Indeed, the only grown man in either the book or the films 
who takes religion at all seriously is Fredo himself, who, as 
Michael describes him, is “weak and stupid.” Just before his 
own assassination in Part II, Fredo plans a fishing trip with 
Michael's son, and Fredo assures the boy that the way to catch 
a fish is to say a Hail Mary when he drops the line in the water. 
As Fredo sits in the boat repeating his prayers, Michael’s gun- 
man blows his brains out from behind. 

The God father’s general use of religion is virtually identical 
to the advice offered by Machiavelli to the Prince that “it is 
well to seem merciful, faithful, humane, sincere, religious, 
and also to be so; but you must have the mind so disposed that 
when it is needful to be otherwise you may be able to change 
to the opposite qualities,” his belief, based on his reading of 
Roman religion, that “everything that tends to favor religion 
(even though it were believed to be false) should be received 
and availed of to strengthen it,” and the saying of Cosmo de 
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Medici, quoted by Machiavelli in his History of Florence, that 
“it required something more to direct a government than to 
play with a string of [rosary] beads.” Rome itself occasionally 
is invoked in both book and films, as when Michael notes that 
Santino is scribbling down the names of men to be killed “as 
if he were some newly crowned Roman emperor.” 


et while the book proceeds from the premise that legiti- 

mate society and criminal gangs are analogous, it is at 
once evident that there is also a difference between them. In 
the course of his daughter’s wedding reception, Don Cor- 
leone has the duty of meeting with and granting favors to 
many friends and relatives. The first of the men to approach 
him is an undertaker, Amerigo Bonasera, who tearfully com- 
plains that his daughter has been attacked. Bonasera is an 
immigrant and has tried all his life to be a good American, as 
his first name implies. He has obeyed the law and raised his 
daughter as a respectable young woman. Recently, she dated 
a young man, the son of a U.S. Senator, who tried to seduce 
her. When she rejected his advances, her date and a friend 
beat her savagely, sending her to the hospital and permanently 
disfiguring her features. 

Being a good American, Bonasera went to the police and 
brought charges against his daughter’s assailants. The 
scoundrels were convicted. But because of their fathers’ po- 
litical influence, the judge gave them only a suspended sen- 
tence, and they smirked at Bonasera as they left the court- 
room. Now he comes to Don Corleone. 

The Don’s response conveys the principal expression of the 
moral code of the book and, even more, the films. Bonasera is 
not a friend of the Don. In all the years they have known 
each other, Bonasera avoided his company, never invited him 
to his house, never did him a favor or asked a favor of him. 
That’s all right with the Don, but now, all of a sudden, 
Bonasera comes to him and asks him, in return for money, to 
commit murder. The Don refuses, his dignity wounded by 
Bonasera’s tasteless insult. 

Bonasera wanted to be an American, and he turned his 
back on his cultural heritage and his natural friends. “Amer- 
ica,” he moans, “has been good to me. I wanted to be a good 
citizen. I wanted my child to be American.” And, of course, 
he wanted American justice, which is exactly what he got. 
“You never armed yourself with true friends,” the Don tells 
him. “After all, the police guarded you, there were courts of 
law, you and yours could come to no harm. You did not need 
Don Corleone.” But now, when the fake, purchased justice of 
America has failed him, to whom does he turn? Don Cor- 
leone’s sarcastic advice is that Bonasera accept the judgment 
of the American court and give up his idea of revenge. “The 
judge has ruled. America has ruled,” he says. The notion of 
vengeance for a wrong suffered by a family member is “not 
American.” Best for Amerigo Bonasera to give it up. 

America, as the Don describes it and as Bonasera has ex- 
perienced it, does not behave like the Corleone family after all, 
and the differences between the two societies do not favor 
America. The differences between the two are precisely those 
between two kinds of social organization that sociologists de- 
scribe as Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft respectively. Gemein- 
schaft refers to a kind of culture characteristic of primitive, 
agrarian, tribal societies, in which bonds of kinship, blood re- 
lationship, feudal ties, social hierarchy, deference, honor, and 
friendship are the norm. “The three pillars of Gemeinschaft— 


blood, place (land), and mind, or kinship, neighborhood, and 
friendship—are all encompassed in the family,” wrote the 
German sociologist Ferdinand Ténnies, who first used this 
terminology, “but the first of them is the constituting ele- 
ment of it. .. . The prototype of the association in Gemein- 
schaft remains the relationship between master and servant 
or, better, between master and disciple.” ‘Ténnies saw the 
Gemeinschaft pattern as dominant in the European Middle 
Ages but as slowly disappearing before the revolutionary 
changes brought about by the rise of the Gesellschaft pattern in 
the process of modernization. 

“Conversely” to Gemeinschaft, writes Robert Nisbet, 
“Gesellschaft . . . reflects the modernization of European so- 
ciety... . In pure Gesellschaft, which for Tonnies is symbolized 
by the modern economic enterprise and the network of legal 
and moral relations in which it resides, we move to association 
that is no longer cast in the mold of either kinship or friend- 
ship... . The essence of Gesellschaft is rationality and calcu- 
lation,” an essence expressed in such modern organizations 
as corporations (for which Gesellschaft is the German word) 
and the formal, impersonal, legalistic, bureaucratic organiza- 
tion of the modern state. 

It is a principal thesis of The Godfather that American so- 
ciety is a Gesellschaft at war with the Gemeinschaft inherent in 
the extended families of organized crime, and it is the claim of 
the novel and even more intensely of the films that the truly 
natural, legitimate, normal, and healthy type of society is that 
of the gangs. It is a claim buttressed by the savage depictions 
not only of the corrupt justice offered by America to Bonasera 
but also of virtually every character in both book and films 
who is not Sicilian and therefore is not part of the criminal 
Gemeinschaft: Kay Adams herself, the liberal WASP college girl 
who has no conception of the brutal forces that lie under and 
around her small social island; Jack Woltz, the vulgar and sex- 
obsessed Hollywood producer; Captain McCluskey, the 
crooked Irish cop who is in the pay of Sollozzo; Moe Greene, 
the Las Vegas gangster based on Bugsy Siegel; and in Part II of 
the film series, Nevada Senator Pat Geary and Hyman Roth, a 
fictionalized version of the late Meyer Lansky. Roth indeed is 
the most articulate and attractive of these representatives of 
the American Gesellschaft, and except for Kay, who is merely 
a child, most of them share certain characteristics. All of 
them are motivated mainly by avarice, and the cash bond is the 
only one they acknowledge or understand. Most also lack 
self-control; they lose their tempers unnecessarily and insult 
and try to cheat men with whom they want to do business, and 
some are slaves to sexual lusts that the prudish Don Corleone 
considers infamia. Lacking the natural bonds of Gemeinschaft 
through strong family attachments, the characters who rep- 
resent Gesellschaft are bound only by their personal appetites, 
and it is through their appetites—greed, anger, lust, obses- 
sion with revenge served not cold but piping hot—that they 
usually meet destruction. 

By contrast, the Gemeinschaft of the Corleone family is 
embodied in Don Corleone himself, well-known for his hu- 
mility, his caution, and his devotion to family. “A man who 
never spends time with his family can never be a real man,” he 
tells his godson, Johnny Fontane, who has been unmanned 
by Hollywood Gesellschaft, but the remark is really addressed 
to his real son Santino, who is preoccupied with sex. “Even 
the King of Italy didn’t dare to meddle with the relationship of 
husband and wife,” the Don tells his own daughter when she 


complains that her husband is beating her. Outside the bond 
of family and friendship, outside the Gemeinschaft, Don Cor- 
leone believes, man cannot be man, and men who put their 
trust in the contrary type, represented by the American 
Gesellschaft, have ceased to be fully human and lack the virtu 
that Machiavelli commends. “You can act like a man,” the 
Don roars at Fontane when the singer weeps and whines in 
despair about his misfortunes. 





For all the contrast between legitimate and 
criminal society, at last, when the final mask is 
torn off, there is no difference at all; the 
Corleone family is based on fraud as well as 
force, and it does indeed melt into and become 
indistinguishable from America. 





These are beliefs deeply shared by Michael Corleone him- 
self, though not at the beginning of the novel, when, telling 
Kay about his family, he says, “That’s my family, Kay. It’s 
not me.” Michael enlisted in the Marines in World War II, de- 
spite his father’s arrangement of a draft deferment for him, to 
show his rejection of his family and his heritage, and his am- 
bition to go to law school and marry Kay show his aspiration, 
the same as Bonasera’s, to melt into the American pot. Yet 
blood will tell. The attempted murder of his father and the at- 
tack on his family draw Michael naturally back to his roots, and 
his exile in Sicily completes his assimilation into the Gemein- 
schaft and the ethnic heritage he had rejected. 


he polarity of Gesellschaft and Gemeinschaft is clear in the 

novel and in Part I of the film series, but in Part II, some- 
thing else develops, introducing yet another level of mean- 
ing. In the book and Part I, the Corleone family is radically 
distinct from the “normal” Gesellschaft society of America. In 
Part II, however, the family itself is changing, and the evolution 
is already well under way when the film opens. Divided into 
flashback scenes describing the youth of Vito Corleone in 
New York’s Little Italy in the 1920’s and the main story set in 
the late 1950’s in Nevada and Cuba, much of the film action 
in Part II plays off corresponding scenes from Part I, and the 
flashback sequences offer subtle commentaries on sequences 
from the main story line. The integration of film sequences 
and plot make brilliantly clear the evolution that is taking 
place inside the Corleone family itself and in the larger society 
for which the family remains a metaphor. 

Thus, the opening scene in the main story line of Part II is 
the confirmation of Michael’s son, Anthony, in the Catholic 
Church, a sequence that corresponds to and plays off of the 
opening wedding sequence from Part I. But while the wedding 
sequence is an immersion into pure Gemeinschaft, the con- 
firmation sequence by contrast reveals that Gesellschaft is 
rapidly catching up with the Corleones. At the wedding, the 
band is Italian, and the guests sing and dance with the band to 
traditional Sicilian wedding music. In the confirmation se- 
quence, a professional orchestra and professional dancers per- 
form, and none of the musicians is Italian or knows Italian 
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music. At the wedding, the police are kept out of the recep- 
tion, though they observe the whole celebration from their 
cars, and Don Corleone’s pet judges and politicians are in- 
vited but politely decline to attend. At the confirmation, the 
mafiosi take state troopers plates of food, and the guest of 
honor is Senator Geary, himself a crook and an almost comic 
hypocrite. If the family is being corrupted, it is because it is 
being assimilated into the existing corruption of American 


Gesellschaft. 
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The whole confirmation sequence, in contrast with that of 
the wedding sequence in Part I, shows a new twist of the 
dominant metaphor of the novel and films. The novel and 
Part I established the metaphor that criminal society is anal- 
ogous to normal or legitimate society. The point of the 
metaphor was to offer a critique of normal society, not for its 
resemblance to criminal society but for its departures from 
the more natural norms that govern the Gemeinschaft of the 
criminal family. Now, in Part II, the new development is that 
the family is itself becoming part of the normal society and 
thereby is being corrupted. A religious sub-metaphor is em- 
ployed to show the corruption through the confirmation re- 
ception; just as the baptism ceremony of Part I made Michael 
a godfather in both the religious and criminal senses, so the 
confirmation sequence receives Michael’s son into the Church 
at the same time that the family is received as part of Ameri- 
ca, as part of the corruptive Gesellschaft. 

A large part of the conflict in Part II revolves around the an- 
tagonism between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft within and 
without the family. There is a dual conflict, one between the 
Corleone family and the Gesellschaft syndicate led by the 
greedy and treacherous gangster Hyman Roth, and a second 
between the forces of corruption within the Corleone family 
itself. The logic of Michael’s power dictates that he do busi- 
ness with Roth and make tactical sacrifices of the interests of 
his subordinates, mainly his aging lieutenant Frankie Pentan- 
geli, who is the voice of pure Gemeinschaft. Pentangeli’s com- 
plaint is that Michael is putting the interests of “that Jew in 
Miami” over those of “your own blood” and that Roth and his 
allies are avaricious and untrustworthy, recruiting “spics” and 
“niggers” instead of good Sicilian boys to run the rackets in 
New York. Moreover, the Roth gang is obsessed with drug- 
peddling and prostitution instead of the gambling that was 
the backbone of the Sicilian gangs before and after Prohibition. 
The picture Pentangeli paints of the Roth gang and its activi- 
ties and procedures is one of Gesellschaft—an organization 
devoted purely to material acquisition and sensory gratification 
through rational, calculative enterprise, an organization con- 
temptuous of the traditional bonds of Gemeinschaft in the 
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forms of the deference, manners, and ethnic and kinship loy- 
alties that characterized the Corleone family in the past. 
Roth’s gang is multiethnic, and his consigliore is a Sicilian, 
Johnny Ola. 

But despite Pentangeli’s complaint, it is actually Michael 
himself who is desperately trying to preserve the Corleone 
family, and it is his tragedy that the process of moderniza- 
tion by which Gesellschaft invades and corrupts the Corleones 
is irresistible. His sister Connie has virtually deserted her own 
family and seeks only money from Michael. His brother Fredo 
is seduced by Roth and Johnny Ola into betraying Michael 
and jeopardizing his life. His wife Kay aborts their unborn 
child in what is an act of war against the family itself. ‘Trou- 
bled by the crumbling of his family, Michael asks his mother, 
the widowed Mama Corleone, “by being strong for his family, 
could Pop lose it?” ‘To the old woman, still immersed in 
Gemeinschaft, the question is not even meaningful. “But you 
can never lose your family,” she answers. “Times are chang- 
ing,” Michael replies. 

Michael’s tragedy is precisely that he is strong for his fami- 
ly and tries to arrest the rot, an effort that meets with only 
hatred and betrayal from family members who insist on 
putting their own gratification above that of the family. “He 
said there was something in it for me,” whines Fredo when 
Michael demands to know why he collaborated with Johnny 
Ola. The contrast with the Gesellschaft of Hyman Roth is 
powerfully clear when Roth angrily explains why Michael’s 
questions about Roth’s attempted killing of Frank Pentangeli 
are out of line. Roth reminds Michael of Moe Greene, a man 
whom, “as much as anyone,” Roth loved as a friend, and when 
“someone” (namely, Michael) ordered Greene killed, Roth 
says, “I never asked who gave the order—because this is the 
business we've chosen.” ‘To Roth, crime is merely business, a 
purely acquisitive and calculative activity, that ought to be 
immune to the sentiment and bonds of honor imported by 
Michael. ‘To Michael, however, attacks on him, his family, 
and his dependents must be avenged, as was the case also 
with his father, who returned to Sicily some forty years after 
the murder of his own family to take vengeance on the Mafia 
Don who killed them. 

At the end of Part II, yet another bloodbath ensues that is 
reminiscent of the massacre at the end of Part I and parallels 
the flashback of Vito Corleone’s killing of Don Ciccio in Sici- 
ly. Michael insists on having Roth killed, along with Fredo 
and Pentangeli, who has fallen into the hands of the FBI as a 
witness. “Do you have to wipe out everybody?” Tom Hagen 
asks Michael. “No,” Michael replies, “Only my enemies.” 

The bloodbath is perfectly logical, not only as a fulfillment 
of the vendetta that a Gemeinschaft recognizes and demands, 
but also as an act of power. Only Roth’s death will confirm 
Michael’s victory and remove a still dangerous enemy. Fredo 
is a living liability and is too stupid and weak to be trusted 
under any circumstances. Pentangeli knows too much and 
has been prevented from incriminating Michael only by pres- 
sure against his brother; he too is too dangerous to be allowed 
to live. In each case, Michael’s insistence on their executions 
is, from the point of view of the Corleone power interests and 
from that of the moral code of the Gemeinschaft, logically es- 
sential and morally unobjectionable. ‘The bloodbath and 
Michael’s isolation at the end of Part II are confirmations not , 
of the corruption and arrogance of power but of the inex- 
orable logic of power—only by being strong for his family 


could Michael hope to preserve his family, but by being strong 
for it, he destroyed it. ‘That was his tragedy, as it is the tragedy 
of human society. Power is not only necessary to the func- 
tioning of society, as Machiavelli taught; it also possesses a 
relentless logic that eventually eats up itself as it irresistibly 
converts Gemeinschaft into Gesellschaft and turns the con- 
sensual and deferential social bonds of the former into the 
coercive commands and cash relationships of modernity. 

Indeed, the seeds of Gesellschaft and its corruption are al- 
ready present in the book and Part I. For all of Vito Cor- 
leone’s invocations of the sacred obligations of family and 
friendship, by the end of the novel virtually the whole family 
has been killed through treachery. Carlo Rizzi shamelessly 
cheats on and beats his wife, Connie Corleone, and sets up the 
murder of his brother-in-law Santino. Santino also cheats on 
his wife, and Fredo in the book sides with Moe Greene against 
Michael. Santino is manipulated into being set up for assas- 
sination precisely because he takes the family too seriously. 
He wants vengeance for the attack on his father and Carlo’s 
beating of his sister, and he rushes blindly into the trap con- 
trived for him. When Tessio is led off to execution for his 
own betrayal of the family, he tells Hagen to assure Michael his 
treason was nothing personal. “Tell Mike it was only busi- 
ness; I always liked him.” 

Ultimately, as Michael knows, it is always “only business”; 
the temptations of Gesellschaft and modernization, power, 
business, money, and survival are always stronger than the 
bonds of Gemeinschaft, honor, loyalty, and family. When 
‘Tessio’s treachery is discovered, Hagen tells Michael he was 
surprised; he always thought it would have been Clemenza 
who betrayed him. No, says Michael, “Tessio was always 
smarter.” It isnot smart to put your faith in Gemeinschaft be- 
cause it does not last. “All our people are businessmen,” 
Michael tells Hagen in Part [1]. “Their loyalties are based on 
that.” 

Ultimately, then, the apparent distinction between the 
Gemeinschaft symbolized by the family and the Gesellschaft of 
modernity symbolized by normal or legitimate American so- 
ciety breaks down, and perhaps it is Michael who is naive after 
all, with the naiveté of the tragic hero who trusts in some- 
thing that is foreign to the nature of man. For all the contrast 
between legitimate and criminal society, at last, when the final 
mask is torn off, there is no difference at all; the Corleone 
family is based on fraud as well as force, and it does indeed 
melt into and become indistinguishable from America. 


he Godfather offers a powerfully pessimistic (some might 

even say cynical) view of man and society that slaps in the 
face the pleasanter views characteristic of modernist ideologies 
drawn from the doctrine of progress and especially the fa- 
vorite American myth that through assimilation into the in- 
stitutional environment offered by the democratic capitalism 
of the American Gesellschaft, human beings can be perfected 
and force and fraud as enduring and omnipresent elements 
of social existence can be escaped. When Michael is per- 
suading Kay to marry him and to put aside her repulsion at the 
world in which he lives and where he prevails, he tells her, 
“Maybe I’m just one of those real old-fashioned conservatives 
they grow up in your hometown. | take care of myself, indi- 
vidual. Governments really don’t do much for their people, 
that’s what it comes down to, but that’s not it really. All I 
can say, I have to help my father, I have to be on his side.” For 


all Michael’s own, early rebellion against his blood and his 
heritage, he cannot escape them, nor can he and his family es- 
cape the fate that the logic of power compels. Neither 
Gemeinschaft nor Gesellschaft offer any hope of a secular sal- 
vation, any safe resolution of man’s fate, and the Machiavellian 
portrayal of religion in both book and films seems to hold out 
little hope of any other kind of salvation either. 

But not quite. When Kay marries Michael, she notices 
that Mama Corleone, a very minor character in the book, goes 
to church everyday. The Protestant Kay asks her why she does 
sO. 


“T go for my husband,” she pointed down toward the 
floor, “so he don’t go down there.” She paused. “I say 
prayers for his soul every day so he go up there.” 


It is one of only two passages in either the book or the first two 
films that suggests the utility of religion for something other 
than a mask as well as one of the few passages that hints at the 
reality of the evil of Don Corleone, though it also suggests 
the secular necessity of men like him and Michael. Mama 
Corleone knows full well what her husband is, and she also 
knows she can do nothing to change him or the dependence of 
her world on him, and at his death in Part I, the old Don is 
playing with his grandson by putting an orange peel in his 
mouth and pretending to be a monster, a game that reveals at 
last another and equally true dimension of his character. Evil, 
as Machiavelli taught, is a necessary part of social and political 
organization, though it is to be recognized as such and not 
disguised through the illusory cant of modernist ideology. 

Kay herself comes to perceive the evil of the reality her hus- 
band represents at the end of the book and of Part I of the 
films and also to recognize and accept it in the same way as the 
old Mrs. Corleone. Seeing Michael being saluted by his vassals 
as the new Don, what occurs to Kay is the metaphor of Rome, 
and thereby she herself confirms the truth of the parallel be- 
tween normal and criminal society. 


Kay could see how Michael stood to receive their hom- 
age. He reminded her of statues in Rome, statues of 
those Roman emperors of antiquity, who, by divine 
tight, held the power of life and death over their fellow 
men. One hand was on his hip, the profile of his face 
showed a cold proud power, his body was carelessly, ar- 


rogantly at ease, weight resting on one foot slightly be- 
hind the other. 


And hence, the other, and final, scene of the book that sug- 
gests that religion has a meaning other than as a mask. The 
book concludes with Kay, having converted to Catholicism 
after she learns of her husband’s role in the murder of Carlo 
Rizzi and of the true nature of his “business,” in church at 
Mass, “saying the necessary prayers for the soul of Michael 
Corleone.” If Michael is the new Don, Kay, representing the 
normal or legitimate society of America, has become the new 
Madonna Corleone, accepting the reality of what her hus- 
band represents and recognizing in her “necessary prayers” 
the dreadful duality of the evil that men do and the equally 
dreadful necessity for even such innocent children of the 
American Gesellschaft as Kay Adams to see it, to accept their 
dependence on it, to unite with it, and finally to pray for those 
who act out the tragedy it demands. << 
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Crime Story 
The Godfather as Political Metaphor 


66 B ehind every great fortune there is a crime,” wrote Hon- 
oré de Balzac in a cynical sentiment that Mario Puzo 
chose as the epigraph of The Godfather. The line at once es- 
tablishes the metaphor that dominates the book as well as the 
films and carries us into the essentially Machiavellian world- 
view that pervades them and to which most of its Italian-Ameri- 
can characters subscribe. If “great fortunes” may be read as “hu- 
man society” itself, then the history of crime becomes the 
history ofsociety. The Godfather thus begins with not merely an 
analogy between the warfare and power struggles among crimi- 
nals on the one hand, and the more normal civil relationships 
of legitimate society on the other, but also with an actual ge- 
nealogy that traces the latter to their origins in force and fraud. 
When Tom Hagen, consigliore to Don Vito Corlcone, urges 
his boss and foster parent to accept the offer of a partnership 
with the Sicilian gangster Sollozzo for peddling drugs, he cites 
the power practices among real governments. If the Corleone 
family doesn’t accept Sollozzo’s bargain, Hagen argues, it will 
eventually be overwhelmed by the rival families. “It’s just like 
countries,” he says. “If they arm, we have to arm. If they be- 
come stronger economically, they become a threat to us.” The 
capo regime Clemenza, explaining to Michael Corleone why a 
gang war is necessary, draws his own analogy with pre-World 
War II diplomacy, in a scene from both book and film. “These 
things have to happen every ten years or so,” muses the corpu- 
lent killer. “You gotta stop them at the beginning. Like they 
shoulda stopped Hitler at Munich, they never should have let 
him get away with that, they were just asking for big trouble 
when they let him get away with that.” 
Yet the clearest such analogy between criminal and legiti- 
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mate society is voiced by Michael Corleone himself in Part I of 
the film series. Explaining to his innocent fiancée Kay Adams 
why the work of his father, one of the most powerful gangsters 
in the country, is not as sinister as it seems, Michael tells her, 
“My father is no different than any other powerful man —any 
man who’s responsible for other people, like a senator or a Pres- 
ident.” It is a comparison that Kay, daughter of a Baptist clergy- 
man from New Hampshire, at once rejects. “Do you know how 
naive you sound?” she asks in the naively preachy way such 
women affect. “Senators and Presidents don’t have men 
killed” —a line that, when the movie is shown in crowded 
American theaters, never fails to collapse the audience into de- 
risive laughter. 

If the premise of the novel is that the practices of normal or 
legitimate human society are analogous to those of criminal 
gangs, it is hardly surprising that the ghost of Machiavelli lurks 
throughout the novel and films, since the view of political pow- 
cr as essentially extralegal and extramoral is a fundamental 
theme of Machiavelli’s political thought. . . . As in Machiavel- 
li’s thought, the Prince is not only above the law but the source 
of law and all social and political order, so in the Corleone uni- 
verse, the Don is “responsible” for his family, a responsibility 
that authorizes him to do virtually anything except violate the 
obligations of the family bond. Michael’s description of his fa- 
ther is not only Machiavellian but also virtually Nietzschean. 
“My father,” Michael tells Kay, 


is a businessman trying to provide for his wife and chil- 
dren and those friends he might need someday in a time 
of trouble. He doesn’t accept the rules of the society we 
live in because those rules would have condemned him 
to a life not suitable to a man like himself, a man of extra- 
ordinary force and character. What you have to under- 
stand is that he considers himself the equal of all those 


great men like Presidents and Prime Ministers and 
Supreme Court Justices and Governors of the States. He 
refuses to live by rules set up by others, rules which con- 
demn him to a defeated life. .. . 


Moreover, Don Corleone’s conversation as well as that of 
Michael and the other mafiosi is full of such homespun 
amoralisms of power-playing as Machiavelli would have trea- 
sured: “Keep your friends close, but your enemies closer”; “Re- 
venge is a dish that tastes best when it is cold”, “a lawyer with his 
briefcase can steal more than a hundred men with guns”; and 
so on. They are just the sort of adages that fill the pages of 
Machiavelli's own works, and they are based on his assumption, 
which he shares with the Corleone family, that human nature 
does not change and therefore the natural laws by which hu- 
man beings gain, use, and lose power remain permanent as 
well. And not only permanent but universal, so that they apply 
to the dynamics of Mafia intrigues as much as to the relation- 
ships among governments and between governors and gov- 
ered. ... 

The role of religion in the novel and particularly in the films 
also illustrates Machiavellian themes. Religion for Puzo and 
Coppola appears to have two applications: as a mask behind 
which criminality hides and as a sop for women, children, and 
unmanly men. ‘The irony of the title of “Godfather” itself points 
to the former use, as does the powerful climactic scene in Part I 
when Michael, literally becoming godfather to the child of his 
treacherous brotherin-law through the sacrament of baptism, 
renounces Satan and all his works while at the same moment 
his assassins cut down his enemies, making him the new God- 
father on another level of meaning. 

‘The use of religion as a Machiavellian mask is continued and 
intensified in Part II, where the repulsive Don Fannucci of the 
Black Hand ostentatiously offers a large cash donation to the 
Catholic Church and deplores the violence of a Punch and 
Judy show, even as the young Vito Corleone stalks him during 
a religious festival in the streets, using the celebration of the 
Mass as a distraction to kill Fannucci and initiate his own rise to 
power. Indeed, throughoutboth films there is not one religious 
ceremony or its social celcbration that does not serve as a mask 
for crime: the wedding reception sequence that opens Part I, 
during which Don Corleone plans crimes on behalf of his re- 
tainers: the baptism scene at the end of the film as well as the fu- 
neral of Don Corleone, when the late Don’s capo regime Tessio 
betrays Michael; the confirmation of Michael’s own son in 
Nevada at the beginning of Part IT; and the funeral of Michael’s 
mother toward the end of Part II, when Michael gives the order 
for the murder of his brother Fredo. 

Indeed, the only grown man in either the book or the films 
who takes religion at all seriously is Fredo himself, who, as 
Michael describes him, is “weak and stupid.” Just before his 
own assassination in Part II, Fredo plans a fishing trip with 
Michael’s son, and Fredo assures the boy that the way to catch 
a fish is to say a Hail Mary when he drops the line in the water. 
As Fredo sits in the boat repeating his prayers. Michael’s gun- 
man blows his brains out from behind. 

The God father’s general use of religion is virtually identical to 
the advice offered by Machiavelli to the Prince that “it is well to 
seem merciful, faithful, humane, sincere, religious, and also to 
be so; but you must have the mind so disposed that when it is 
needful to be otherwise you may be able to change to the oppo- 
site qualities,” his belief, based on his reading of Roman reli- 


gion, that “everything that tends to favor religion (even though 
it were believed to be false) should be received and availed of to 
strengthen it,” and the saying of Cosimo de Medici, quoted by 
Machiavelli in his History of Florence, that “it required some- 
thing more to direct a government than to play with a string of 
[rosary] beads.” Rome itself occasionally is invoked in both 
book and films, as when Michael notes that Santino is scrib- 
bling down the names of men to be killed “as if he were some 
newly crowned Roman emperor.” 


Yy: while the book proceeds from the premise that legiti- 
mate society and criminal gangs are analogous, it is at once 
evident that there is also a difference between them. In the 
course of his daughter’s wedding reception, Don Corleone has 
the duty of meeting with and granting favors to many friends 
and relatives. The first of the men to approach him is an un- 
dertaker, Amerigo Bonasera, who tearfully complains that his 
daughter has been attacked. Bonasera is an immigrant and has 
tried all his life to be a good American, as his first name implies. 
He has obeyed the law and raised his daughter as a respectable 
young woman. Recently, she dated a young man, the son of a 
U.S. Senator, who tried to seduce her. When she rejected his 
advances, her date and a friend beat her savagely, sending her to 
the hospital and permanently disfiguring her features. 

Being a good American, Bonasera went to the police and 
brought charges against his daughter’s assailants. ‘The 
scoundrels were convicted. But because of their fathers’ politi- 
cal influence, the judge gave them only a suspended sentence, 
and they smirked at Bonasera as they left the courtroom. Now 
he comes to Don Corleone. 

The Don’s response conveys the principal expression of the 
moral code of the book and, even more, the films. Bonasera is 
nota friend of the Don. In all the years they have known each 
other, Bonasera avoided his company, never invited him to his 
house, never did him a favor or asked a favor of him. That’s all 
right with the Don, but now, all of a sudden, Bonasera comes to 
him and asks him, in return for moncy, to commit murder. 
The Don refuses, his dignity wounded by Bonasera’s tasteless 
insult. 

Bonasera wanted to be an American, and he turned his back 
on his cultural heritage and his natural friends. “America,” he 
moans, “has been good to me. I wanted to be a good citizen. | 
wanted my child to be American.” And, of course, he wanted 
American justice, which is exactly what he got. “You never 
armed yourself with true friends,” the Don tells him. “After all, 
the police guarded you, there were courts of law, you and yours 
could come to no harm. You did not need Don Corleone.” But 
now, when the fake, purchased justice of America has failed 
him, to whom does he turn? Don Corleone’s sarcastic advice is 
that Bonasera accept the judgment of the American court and 
give up his idea of revenge. “The judge has ruled. America has 
tuled,” he says. The notion of vengeance for a wrong suffered 
by a family member is “not American.” Best for Amerigo 
Bonasera to give it up. 

America, as the Don describes it and as Bonasera has experi- 
enced it, does not behave like the Corleone family after all, and 
the differences between the two societies do not favor America. 
The differences between the two are precisely those between 
two kinds of social organization that sociologists describe as 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft respectively. Gemeinschaft 
refers to a kind of culture characteristic of primitive, agrarian, 
tribal societies, in which bonds of kinship, blood relationship, 
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feudal ties, social hierarchy, deference, honor, and friendship 
are thenorm. ... 

“Conversely” to Gemeinschaft, writes Robert Nisbet, “Gesell- 
schaft .. .reflects the modernization of European society. . .. In 
pure Gesellschaft, which . . . is symbolized by the modem eco- 
nomic enterprise and the network of legal and moral relations 
in which it resides, we move to association that is no longer cast 
in the mold of either kinship or friendship. .. . The essence of 
Gesellschaft is rationality and calculation,” an essence ex- 
pressed in such modern organizations as corporations . . . and 
the formal, impersonal, legalistic, bureaucratic organization of 
the modern state. 


I is a principal thesis of The Godfather that American society 
is a Gesellschaft at war with the Gemeinschaft inherent in the 
extended families of organized crime, and it is the claim of the 
novel and even more intensely of the films that the truly natur- 
al, legitimate, normal, and healthy type of society is that of the 
gangs. It isa claim buttressed by the savage depictions not only 
of the corrupt justice offered by America to Bonasera but also of 
virtually every character in both book and films who is not Si- 
cilian and therefore is not part of the criminal Gemeinschaft: 
Kay Adams herself, the liberal WASP college girl who has no 
conception of the brutal forces that lie under and around her 
small social island; Jack Woltz, the vulgar and sex-obsessed Hol- 
lywood producer; Captain McCluskey, the crooked Irish cop 
who is in the pay of Sollozzo; Moe Greene, the Las Vegas gang- 
ster based on Bugsy Siegel; and in Part II of the film series, 
Nevada Senator Pat Geary and Hyman Roth, a fictionalized 
version of the late Meyer Lansky. Roth indeed is the most ar- 
ticulate and attractive of these representatives of the American 
Gesellschaft, and except for Kay, who is merely a child, most of 
them share certain characteristics. All of them are motivated 
mainly by avarice, and the cash bond is the only one they ac- 
knowledge or understand. Most also lack self control; they lose 
their tempers unnecessarily and insult and try to cheat men 
with whom they wantto do business, and some are slaves to sex- 
ual lusts that the prudish Don Corleone considers infamia. 
Lacking the natural bonds of Gemeinschaft through strong 
family attachments, the characters who represent Gesellschaft 
are bound only by their personal appetites, and it is through 
their appetites—greed, anger, lust, obsession with revenge 
served not cold but piping hot — that they usually meet destruc- 
tion. 

By contrast the Gemeinschaft of the Corleone family is em- 
bodied in Don Corleone himself, well-known for his humility, 
his caution, and his devotion to family. “A man who never 
spends time with his family can never be a real man,” he tells 
his godson, Johnny Fontane, who has been unmanned by Hol- 
lywood Gesellschaft, but the remark is really addressed to his re- 
al son Santino, who is preoccupicd with sex. “Even the King of 
Italy didn’t dare to meddle with the relationship of husband and 
wife,” the Don tells his own daughter when she complains that 
her husband is beating her. Outside the bond of family and 
friendship, outside the Gemeinschaft, Don Corleone believes, 
man cannot be man, and men who put their trust in the con- 
trary type, represented by the American Gesellschaft, have 
ceased to be fully human and lack the virtt: that Machiavelli 
commends. “Youcan actlike a man,” the Don roars at Fontane 
when the singer weeps and whines in despair about his misfor- 
tunes. 

These are beliefs deeply shared by Michael Corleone him- 
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self, though not at the beginning of the novel, when, telling Kay 
about his family, he says, “That’s my family, Kay. It’s not me.” 
Michael enlisted in the Marines in World War II, despite his fa- 
ther’s arrangement of a draft deferment for him, to show his re- 
jection of his family and his heritage, and his ambition to go to 
law school and marry Kay show his aspiration, the same as 
Bonasera’s, to melt into the American pot. Yet blood will tell. 
The attempted murder of his father and the attack on his fami- 
ly draw Michael naturally back to his roots, and his exile in Sici- 
ly completes his assimilation into the Gemeinschaft and the eth- 
nic heritage he had rejected. . . . 

A large part of the conflict in Part II revolves around the an- 
tagonism between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft within and 
without the family. There is a dual conflict, one between the 
Corleone family and the Gesellschaft syndicate led by the 
ercedy and treacherous gangster Hyman Roth, and a second be- 
tween the forces of corruption within the Corleone family itself. 
The logic of Michacl’s power dictates that he do business with 
Roth and make tactical sacrifices of the interests of his subordi- 
nates, mainly his aging lieutenant Frankie Pentangeli, who is 
the voice of pure Gemeinschaft. Pentangeli’s complaint is that 
Michael is putting the interests of “that Jew in Miami” over 
those of “your own blood” and that Roth and his allies are avari- 
cious and untrustworthy, recruiting “spics” and “niggers” in- 
stead of good Sicilian boys to run the rackets in New York. . . . 
The picture Pentangeli paints of the Roth gang and its activities 
and procedures is one of Gesellschaft — an organization devoted 
purely to material acquisition and sensory gratification through 
rational, calculative enterprise, an organization contemptuous 
of the traditional bonds of Gemeinschaft in the forms of the def- 
erence, manners, and ethnic and kinship loyalties that charac- 
terized the Corleone family in the past. Roth’s gang is multi- 
ethnic, and his consigliore is a Sicilian, Johnny Ola. 

But despite Pentangeli’s complaint, it is actually Michael 
himself who is desperately trying to preserve the Corleone fam- 
ily, and it is his tragedy that the process of modernization by 
which Gesellschaft invades and corrupts the Corleones is irre- 
sistible. His sister Connie has virtually deserted her own family 
and seeks only money from Michael. His brother Fredo is se- 
duced by Roth and Johnny Ola into betraying Michael and 
jeopardizing his life. His wife Kay aborts their unborn child 
in what is an act of war against the family itself, Troubled by 
the crumbling of his family, Michael asks his mother, the wid- 
owed Mama Corleone, “by being strong for his family, could 
Pop lose it?” To the old woman, still immersed in Gemein- 
schaft, the question is not even meaningful. “But you can nev- 
er lose your family,” she answers. “Times are changing,” 
Michael replies. 

Michael’s tragedy is precisely that he is strong for his family 
and tries to arrest the rot, an effort that meets with only hatred 
and betrayal from family members who insist on putting their 
own gratification above that of the family. “He said there was 
something in it for me,” whines Fredo when Michacl demands 
to know why he collaborated with Johnny Ola. The contrast 
with the Gesellschaft of Hyman Roth is powerfully clear when 
Roth angrily explains why Michael’s questions about Roth’s at- 
tempted killing of Frank Pentangeli are out of line. Roth re- 
minds Michael of Moe Greene, a man whom, “as much as any- 
one,” Roth loved as a friend, and when “someone” (namely, 
Michael) ordered Greene killed, Roth says, “I never asked who 
gave the order — because this is the business we’ve chosen.” To 
Roth, crime is merely business, a purely acquisitive and calcu- 


lative activity, that ought to be immune to the sentiment and 
bonds of honor imported by Michael. To Michael, however, 
attacks on him, his family, and his dependents must be 
avenged, as was the case also with his father, who returned to 
Sicily some forty years after the murder of his own family to take 
vengeance on the Mafia Don who killed them. 

... Only Roth’s death will confirm Michael’s victory and re- 
move a still dangerous enemy. Fredo is a living liability and is 
too stupid and weak to be trusted under any circumstances. 
Pentangeli knows too much and has been prevented from in- 
criminating Michael only by pressure against his brother; he 
too is too dangerous to be allowed to live. In cach case, 
Michael’s insistence on their executions is, from the point of 
view of the Corleone power interests and from that of the moral 
code of the Gemeinschaft, logically essential and morally unob- 
jectionable. The bloodbath and Michael’s isolation at the end 
of Part II are confirmations not of the corruption and arrogance 
of power but of the inexorable logic of power—only by being 
strong for his family could Michael hope to preserve his family, 
but by being strong for it, he destroyed it. That was his tragedy, 
as it is the tragedy of human society. Power is not only neces- 
sary to the functioning of society, as Machiavelli taught; 
it also possesses a relentless logic that eventually eats up itself 
as it irresistibly converts Gemeinschaft into Gesellschaft and 
turns the consensual and deferential social bonds of the former 
into the coercive commands and cash relationships of moder- 
nity. 


| ndeed, the seeds of Gesellschaft and its corruption are already 
present in the book and Part I. For all of Vito Corleone’s in- 
vocations of the sacred obligations of family and friendship, by 
the end of the novel virtually the whole family has been killed 
through treachery. Carlo Rizzi shamelessly cheats on and beats 
his wife, Connie Corleone, and sets up the murder of his broth- 
erin-law Santino. Santino also cheats on his wife, and Fredo in 
the book sides with Moe Greene against Michael. Santino is 
manipulated into being set up for assassination precisely be- 
cause he takes the family too seriously. He wants vengeance for 
the attack on his father and Carlo’s beating of his sister, and he 
rushes blindly into the trap contrived for him. When ‘Tessio is 
led off to execution for his own betrayal of the family, he tells 
Hagen to assure Michael his treason was nothing personal. 
“Tell Mike it was only business; [ always liked him.” 

Ultimately, as Michacl knows, it is always “only business”; 
the temptations of Gesellschaft and modernization, power, busi- 
ness, money, and survival are always stronger than the bonds of 
Gemeinschaft, honor, loyalty, and family. When Tessio’s 
treachery is discovered, Hagen tells Michael he was surprised; 
he always thought it would have been Clemenza who betrayed 
him. No, says Michael, “Tessio was always smarter.” It is not 
smart to put your faith in Gemeinschaft because it does not last. 
“All our people are businessmen,” Michael tells Hagen in Part 
Il. “Their loyalties are based on that.” 

Ultimately, then, the apparent distinction between the 
Gemeinschaft symbolized by the family and the Gesellschaft of 
modemity symbolized by normal or legitimate American soci- 
ety breaks down, and perhaps it is Michael who is naive after all, 
with the naiveté of the tragic hero who trusts in something that 
is foreign to the nature of man. For all the contrast between le- 
gitimate and criminal society, at last, when the final mask is torn 
off, there is no difference at all; the Corleone family is based on 
fraud as well as force, and it docs indeed melt into and become 


indistinguishable from America. 

The Godfather offers a powerfully pessimistic (some might 
even say cynical) view of man and society that slaps in the face 
the pleasanter views characteristic of modernist ideologies 
drawn from the doctrine of progress and especially the favorite 
American myth that through assimilation into the institutional 
environment offered by the democratic capitalism of the Amer- 
ican Gesellschaft, human beings can be perfected and force and 
fraudas enduring and omnipresent elements of social existence 
can be escaped. .. . Neither Gemeinschaft nor Gesellschaft offer 
any hope ofa secular salvation, any safe resolution of man’s fate, 
and the Machiavellian portrayal of religion in both book and 
films seems to hold out little hope of any other kind of salvation 
either. 

But not quite. When Kay marries Michacl, she notices that 
Mamaa Corleonc, a very minor character in the book, goes to 
church everyday. The Protestant Kay asks her why she does so. 
““T go for my husband,’ she pointed down toward the floor, ‘so 
he don’t go down there.’ She paused. ‘I say prayers for his soul 
every day so he go up there.” It is one of only two passages in 
either the book or the first two films that suggests the utility of re- 
ligion for something other than a mask as well as one of the few 
passages that hints at the reality of the evil of Don Corleone, 
though italso suggests the secular necessity of men like him and 
Michael. Mama Corleone knows full well what her husband is, 
and she also knows she can do nothing to change him or the de- 
pendence of her world on him, and at his death in Part I, the old 
Don is playing with his grandson by putting an orange peel in 
his mouth and pretending to be a monster, a game that reveals 
at last another and equally true dimension of his character. .. . 

Kay herself comes to perceive the evil of the reality her hus- 
band represents at the end of the book and of Part I of the films 
and also to recognize and accept it in the same way as the old 
Mrs. Corleone. Seeing Michael being saluted by his vassals as 
the new Don, what occurs to Kay is the metaphor of Rome, and 
thereby she herself confirms the truth of the parallel between 
normal and criminal society. 


Kay could sce how Michael stood to receive their 
homage. He reminded her of statues in Rome, statues of 
those Roman emperors of antiquity, who, by divine right, 
held the power of life and death over their fellow men. 
One band was on his hip, the profile of his face showed a 
cold proud power, his body was carelessly, arrogantly at 
ease, weight resting on one foot slightly behind the other. 


And hence, the other, and final, scenc of the book that sug- 
gests that religion has a meaning other than as a mask. The 
book concludes with Kay, having converted to Catholicism af- 
ter she learns of her husband’s role in the murder of Carlo Rizzi 
and of thetruc nature of his “business,” in church at Mass, “say- 
ing the necessary prayers for the soul of Michael Corleone.” If 
Michael is the new Don, Kay, representing the normal or legit- 
imate society of America, has become the new Madonna Cor- 
leone, accepting the reality of what her husband represents and 
recognizing in her “necessary prayers” the dreadful duality of 
the evil that men do and the equally dreadful necessity for even 
such innocent children of the American Gesellschaft as Kay 
Adams to see it, to accept their dependence on it, to unite with 
it, and finally to pray for those who act out the tragedy it de- 
mands, 

Cc 
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The Crimes 
of Roosevelt 


by Samuel Francis 


Mencken inhis diary on April 

13, 1945, the day after the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, “to 
be very likely that Roosevelt will 
take a high place in American popu- 
lar history—maybe even alongside 
Washington and Lincoln.... He had 
every quality that morons esteem in 
their heroes.” 

On the 50th anniversary of 
Roosevelt’s death last spring, those 
who still worship at 
his altar gathered 
in Warm Springs, 
Georgia, where he 
died, to esteem their 
hero once more. But 
for all the weepy 
tributes by Demo- 
crats (and not a few 
Republicans and 
neo-conservatives) 
to the godfather of 
American liberalism 
and its crippling 
legacies, the truth is 
that the damage 
Roosevelt inflicted on this country 
and the world still cannot be calcu- 
lated. If Republican leaders like 
Newt Gingrich and Bob Dole sol- 
emnly invoke him as a model and a 
hero, it shows that they have not 
even begun to understand the ruin 
he left behind him. 

Roosevelt’s role in designing 
and building the leviathan state is 
well-known, but in the context of the 
1930s, its meaning appears as a 
good deal more sinister than fool- 
ish economic policies and unwar- 
ranted tax burdens. Roosevelt was 
in fact a figure of the same kidney 
as other leviathan-creating forces of 
the era, Hitler and Stalin. His Na- 
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tional Industrial Recovery Act 
(NIRA), struck down as unconstitu- 
tional by a unanimous Supreme 
Court, closely resembled the corpo- 
rate state constructed by Mussolini. 

The NIRA, creating an inces- 
tuous union of Big Business and Big 
Government against small, indepen- 
dent businessmen, was an embodi- 
ment of that fusion of state and 
economy that James Burnham 
dubbed the Managerial Revolution. 
In his fury at the court’s rejection, 
Roosevelt turned his wrath against 
the “Nine Old Men” who had dared 
defy his titanic will. 

His “court-packing” plan was 
intended to club the court and the 
Constitution into obedience to him 
and the bureaucratic elite he created. 
It failed, though it frightened the 
court into more docility 
toward FDR’s schemes. 

By the standards of 
Lyndon Johnson’s Great 
Society, itself modeled 


Roosevelt’s bureau- 
cratic state looks like a 
pygmy, but it was he 
who initiated and legiti- 
mized, for Democrats as 
well as Republicans, the 
idea of conscripting 
federal power as the en- 
gineer of social and eco- 
nomic institutions. The 
vast octopus of bureaucrats, goon 
squads, and social tinkerers that 
lurks in Washington and winds it- 
self around the country’s throat to- 
day is Roosevelt’s offspring. 

Like the Caesarist strongmen in 
Europe, Roosevelt relied on his own 
charisma, carefully and deceitfully 
developed, and the executive power 
of his office to stroke a frightened 
electorate into compliance and to 
bludgeon critics. His welfare 
projects went far beyond aid to the 
poor and wound up bribing whole 
sectors of American society—farm- 
ers, business, banks, intellectuals— 
into dependence on him and the state 
he created. Through his subsidies to 
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intellectuals—“musicians, dancers, 
actors, writers, historians, even to 
students trying to finance them- 
selves through college,” wrote the 
sympathetic historian Richard 
Hofstatdter—”a generation of artists 
and intellectuals... became wedded 
to the New Deal and devoted to 
Rooseveltian liberalism.” Their cor- 
rupted descendants still thrive today 
through federal endowments for the 
arts and humanities and in ideologi- 
cally disciplined universities depen- 
dent on federal support. 

In foreign affairs, Roosevelt 
pushed and pulled the country to- 
ward war, even as he piously prom- 
ised peace. He allowed undercover 
British agents to operate freely and 
illegally within the United States to 
use this country for 
their own country’s 
aims. Had his illegal 


government was purchasing silver 
from the Chinese and allowing their 
government to buy American mili- 
tary supplies in return. Congress it- 
self authorized the construction of 
new aircraft carriers and doubled the 
number of naval aircraft, a military 
escalation obviously aimed at Japan. 
In July 1939, Roosevelt renounced 
the U.S.-Japanese commercial treaty 
of 1911. A year later, he slapped an 
embargo on Japanese purchases of 
aviation fuel and high-grade iron and 
steel scrap metal. In September, the 
embargo was extended to cover all 
scrap metal, and in October 1940, 
the United States and Great Britain 
initiated joint naval staff talks. The 
U.S. actions were responses to Japa- 
nese attacks in China and Southeast 
Asia, but in no way did 
they respond to any 
threats or aggression by 


and unconstitu- 
tional actions be- 
come known, even 
his own party would 
have impeached 
him. 

His —_unpro- 
voked belligerency 
toward the Japanese 
as well as the Ger- 
mans helped cause 
the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, even as he 
and his tame egg- 
heads vilified and 
persecuted the crit- 
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the Japanese against the 
United States. 

When Japan moved 
into southern Indochina 
in July 1941, Roosevelt 
froze its assets in the 
United States and embar- 
goed its purchases of 
high-octane gasoline. 
The latter move in effect 
ended all trade between 
the two nations and di- 
rectly threatened Japan’s 
ability to maintain 
mechanized mobility on 
the Asian mainland. 


ics of his policies as 
“Nazis” and “trai- 
tors.” From the time 
of his “Quarantine Speech” in Oc- 
tober 1937 until Japanese Zeros 
swooped down on Pearl Harbor four 
years later, U.S. policy in the Far 
East sought in every possible way 
to support China against Tokyo and 
impede the Japanese war effort. It 
did so even though the United States 
had no defense treaties or obliga- 
tions in the Far East and despite the 
official U.S. position of neutrality. 

Within a year of the Japanese 
invasion of China in 1937, the U.S. 





Meanwhile, the U.S. 
government had ex- 

‘tended $120 million in 
official loans to the Chinese in 1940. 
In April 1941, Roosevelt legalized 
the participation of American pilots 
in the Chinese air force, in which 
Claire Chennault and his “Flying Ti- 
gers” had been serving for four years 


already with secret approval from ~ 


the White House in violation of the 
Neutrality Act. 

At the same time Roosevelt was 
meddling in Asia and provocatively 
intervening on behalf of one bellig- 
erent against another, he was pursu- 


ing similar interventionist policies 
in Europe. In September 1940, he 
issued an executive order transfer- 
ring 50 U.S. destroyers to Great 
Britain in exchange for 99-year 
leases to British bases in Bermuda 
and Newfoundland. The New York 
Daily News editorialized at the time 
that through the “destroyers-for- 
bases” deal the country “has one 
foot in the war and the other on a 
banana peel.” Such diplomacy, 
coupled with the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram in 1941, “was more than an 
abandonment of neutrality,” wrote 
diplomatic historian Thomas A. 
Bailey, “because neutrality had al- 
ready been abandoned.” The “trans- 
fer of 50 warships from the Navy 
of the United States to that of a bel- 
ligerent was not only a gross viola- 
tion of neutrality, but also of pre- 
Hitler international law,” he wrote. 

Still, in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1940, Roosevelt was beam- 
ing to the “mothers of America” that 
“your boys are not going to be sent 
into any foreign wars.” Faced with 
implacable hostile intervention by 
Washington and the growth of U.S. 
naval power, Japanese leaders real- 
ized they would soon be unable to 
repel U.S. forces if they did noth- 
ing to resist Roosevelt’s sly bellig- 
erency. It was that realization that 
led to their foolish decision to 
launch an attack before they were © 
overwhelmed. When Cordell Hull 
issued an ultimatum that Japan 
withdraw from all territories occu- 
pied since 1931, the Japanese re- 
solved to strike a surprise blow that 
would knock America out of the war 
before it was prepared to win it. His- 
torian John Toland has concluded 
that Roosevelt and his top hench- 
men knew about the planned attack 
on Pearl Harbor but deliberately 
failed to prevent or resist it to con- 
summate FDR’s compulsion to 
bring the United States into the war. 

No sooner had the war begun 
than Roosevelt, spurred on by his 
pet journalists, tried to prosecute the 
Chicago Tribune under the Espio- 
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nage Act for its unsparing attacks on 
his unprovoked belligerency and 
violations of law, but the grand jury 
dismissed the indictment. Once 
Roosevelt had engineered America 
into the war, his wartime diplomacy 
helped turn half a continent over to 
communism, and his own adminis- 
tration was riddled with communist 
agents whose ideology was all but 
indistinguishable from the “liberal- 
ism” they prattled. Only today, when 
the archives of the Soviet spy agen- 
cies are being opened, are we begin- 
ning to learn the full dimensions of 
the real treason that Roosevelt and 
his “brain trust” nurtured in the 
nation’s bosom. 

“He was the first American,” 
wrote Mencken, “to penetrate to the 
real depths of vulgar stupidity. He 
never made the mistake of overesti- 
mating the intelligence of the 
American mob. He was its unparal- 
leled professor.” Let the Democrats, 
and those Republicans who will, 
cloak themselves in this great 
criminal’s blood-stained robes. For 
those Americans who love the Old 


Republic he destroyed, Franklin 


Roosevelt was and remains our ar- 
chetypal enemy.@ 


Dr. Francis is a syndicated columnist for 
the Washington Times. 
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THE CULT OF DR. KING by Samuel Francis 


he third annual observance of the birthday of Martin 

Luther King Jr. passed happily enough in the nation’s 
capital, with the local merchants unloading their assorted 
junk into the hands of an eager public. It is hardly surprising 
that “King Day,” observed as a federal legal public holiday 
since 1986, has already become part of the cycle of mass 
indulgence through which the national economy annually 
revolves. Christmas itself, commemorating an event almost 
as important as the nativity of Dr. King, has long been 
notorious for its materialism and appetitive excesses, and a 
visit to any shopping mall will alert the consumer to the next 
festal occasion on the public calendar and instruct him in 
what ways and to what extent he is expected to turn out his 
pockets in its celebration. Since Dr. King, wherever he is 
now, has been promoted to full fellowship in the national 
pantheon, it is to be expected that he too must perform his 
office in keeping the wheels of American commerce 
well-greased. 

What is remarkable about the King holiday, however, is 
that, alone among the 10 national holidays created by act of 
Congress, it is celebrated in other ways that are pretty much 
in keeping with its original purpose. While the other nine 
festivities are merely excuses for protracted buying and 
selling, three-day weekends with an attractive compadre, or 
orgies of eat-and-swill punctuated by football games, only 
the third Monday in January is the regular subject of solemn 
expatiations by the brahmins of the republic as to what it 
really means. Newspaper columnists, television commenta- 
tors, and public schoolteachers —the nearest things we have 
to a priesthood— devote at least a week to discussing Dr. 
King’s life and achievements and their place in our national 
consciousness. Certainly they do not explore the lives of 
Jesus Christ, George Washington, or Christopher Colum- 
bus with such piety, nor do they usually dedicate much time 
to reflecting on the less anthropomorphized occasions that 
celebrate national independence, public thanksgiving, or 
remembrance of Americans fallen in war for the fatherland. 
Only Dr. King seems to elicit effusions from the guardians 
of the public tongue, and, as in the rituals of the heathen 
gods of eld, woe to the blasphemer who fails to bend the 
knee. 

The fate of Jimmy “the Greek” Snyder is a case in point, 
though not unique. Approached at table in Duke Zeibert’s 
restaurant in Washington on the Friday before the official 
ceremonies, Mr. Snyder, a sports commentator created and 
employed by CBS, was asked by a local reporter for his 
views on the progress of blacks in professional athletics. Mr. 
Snyder perhaps had dined too well, and he was foolish 
enough to say what he really thought in response to the 
uninvited question. He praised the accomplishments and 
hard work of black athletes, made some insulting remarks 
about the laziness of white athletes, and suggested that the 
athletic prowess of blacks was due in part to their having 
been bred for size and strength in antebellum days, specifi- 


Samuel Francis is deputy editorial page editor of the 
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cally for their “big thighs,” and that “they can jump higher 
and run faster because of their bigger thighs.” It is not 
known if the Greek, a professional gambler, gave odds on 
how long he would keep his $750,000-a-year job after 
uttering his inanities, but there was little time to place any 
bets, and probably few would have taken them. Within 24 
hours Mr. Snyder was in the ranks of the unemployed. 
Mr. Snyder was not the first victim to the new deity, and 
the practice of ruining a white person once a year in honor 
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of Dr. King is becoming a national tradition. Last year the 
victim was another sports figure, Los Angeles Dodgers 
official Al Campanis, who was asked on ABC-TV’s Night- 
line about black athletic performance and wound up 
discoursing on the comparative buoyancy of the races when 
immersed in water. He too got his clock cleaned by his 
employers, and though the incident did not occur in 
connection with Dr. King’s birthday, it did happen to fall 
during the week of the 19th anniversary of the civil rights 
leader’s assassination in April 1968. 

In 1986, when King Day was first celebrated after its 
enactment by Congress in 1983, the victim got off easy. In 
Montgomery County, Maryland, Mrs. Karen Collins, a 
part-time music teacher in a Silver Spring elementary 
school, made the mistake of giving her private opinion to a 
colleague that the country was making too much of Dr. 
King and that she had heard that he had been a Communist 
supporter and had Communist friends. Her remark was 
overheard by some students, who ran home to tell their 
parents, who alerted the local NAACP to the presence of 
un-American activities. Even before the NAACP invited 
itself to settle the matter, however, Mrs. Collins had 
received a reprimand from her principal, had been placed 
on administrative leave, transferred to another school, and 
required to enroll in a “human relations” course where she 
could learn something about the American Way. 

The NAACP was not at all satisfied and demanded her 
dismissal. “Any person who says Dr. King was a Commu- 
nist is either maliciously racist or uninformed,” said Roscoe 
Nix, president of the local chapter. Actually, it was never 
certain exactly what Mrs. Collins had said. She denied 
saying that King was a Communist, and after her disciplin- 
ing, school superintendent Wilmer S. Cody acknowledged 
that “Although her exact words are still in dispute, she did 
express some dissatisfaction about the school system’s spe- 
cial program concerning Martin Luther King’s birthday.” 
Mrs. Collins appears to have kept her job, but the god 
whom she blasphemed had tasted blood. 

If the reader thinks I exaggerate the metaphor of King as 
god, consider the demand in 1979 (and since) to add Dr. 
King’s “Letter From the Birmingham Jail” to the Bible. At 
the third annual conference of the Black Theology Project 
in 1979, a proposal to add the letter as another epistle in the 
New ‘Testament was approved by the convention of about 
40 black ministers, theologians, and lay people, and the Rev. 
Muhammed Kenyatta, instructor in sociology at Haverford 
College, held that “We believe God worked through Dr. 
Martin Luther King in that jail in Birmingham in 1963 to 
reveal His holy word.” The pious sociologist also noted that 
“people generally do not realize that the process of deciding 
what is or is not Holy Scripture has been an ongoing one.” 

If the thirst of the new god were slaked only by the ritual 
slaughter of schoolteachers and sports commentators, Dr. 
King’s apotheosis might actually represent a step forward for 
the country, but evidence mounts that more is being 
demanded. King Day in fact represents a revolution in our 
national mythology, a transformation that seeks to delegiti- 
mize the symbols of American history and national identity 
and to redefine the meaning of the American Republic — 
perhaps even the meaning of the Christian faith. This at 
least is the explicit understanding of the holiday that the 
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dominant molders of public opinion articulate every year in 
their ceremonial ruminations. Writing in the New York 
Times on January 18 of this year, Vincent Harding, 
professor of Religion and Social Transformation at the Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver, rejected the notion that the 
King holiday commemorates merely “a kind, gentle and 
easily managed religious leader of a friendly crusade for 
racial integration.” Such an understanding, he writes, would 
“demean and trivialize Dr. King’s meaning,” and the 
higher truth of King Day is made of sterner stuff. “The 
Martin Luther King of 1968,” writes Mr. Harding, 


was calling for and leading civil disobedience 
campaigns against the unjust war in Vietnam. 
Courageously describing our nation as “the greater 
purveyor of violence in the world today,” he was 
urging us away from a dependence on military 
solutions. He was encouraging young men to refuse 
to serve in the military, challenging them not to 
support America’s anti-Communist crusades, which 
were really destroying the hopes of poor nonwhite 
peoples everywhere. 

This Martin Luther King was calling for a radical 
redistribution of wealth and political power in 
American society as a way to provide food, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, jobs, education and hope for 
all of our country’s people. 


Roger Wilkins, civil rights activist and now a Senior Fellow 
at the far-left Institute for Policy Studies in Washington, had 
some similar thoughts about the meaning of Dr. King’s 
legacy in the Washington Post, and similar interpretations of 
the man and the holiday could be reproduced from the 
major media of public opinion for every year since the 
holiday was created. 

To be sure, the use of the King holiday to legitimize the 
left’s long march through American institutions is not the 
only meaning attributed to it. At the time of its enactment 
by Congress, various rationales were offered by liberals and 
conservatives alike: that the holiday was merely a celebration 
of the personal virtues of a man of courage and vision, that it 
honored the national rejection of racial bigotry, or that it was 
a holiday for American blacks, who, it was patronizingly 
said, “needed their own hero,’ much as children in a 
restaurant need their own menu. Yet these are not the 
presiding apologiae for the holiday, nor were they at the 
time it was adopted; and the radical interpretation of Dr. 
King and his legacy is both the dominant as well as the more 
accurate version. 

The objective meaning of the King holiday — the actual 
meaning independent of what its sponsors thought they 
meant or what some of its celebrants think they mean 
now—has little to do with the renunciation of Cross- 
burnings and lynch parties or even of less malevolent 
incarnations of Jim Crow. To be sure, a nation that honors 
Dr. King and his legacy renounces such manifestations of 
racial inequality, but it also must renounce all forms of 
inequality, racial or other, because if all men are indeed 
equal, then it is absurd to say that only some forms of 
inequality are evil. If, as Dr. King understood it, the 
Declaration of Independence is a “promissory note” — not 
merely declarative of national independence but also imper- 


ative of social reconstruction — then the delegitimization of 
the traditional symbols, values, and institutions of America is 
not only in order but also long overdue, and the radical 
reconstruction of American society is not only a legitimate 
goal but also the principal legitimate goal of our national 
endeavors. 


millenarian imagery he loved and used so effectively— “I 
have a dream that one day every valley shall be exalted, 
every hill and mountain shall be made low, the rough places 
shall be made plains, and the crooked places shall be made 
straight, and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together.” Dr. King, of course, seldom 





Dr. King understood this well himself, expressing it in the 


The Scoundrels’ Refuge 


Canada, for most Americans, is a 
geographical expression that sum- 
mons up images of north woods and 
the greener Scotland of Cape Bret- 
on. The fact that we are the Ameri- 
cans, while Canadians have to de- 
vise makeshift terms like North 
American, is a clear indication that 
Canada — as its official documents 
declare —is not a nation, only a 
government. In fact, the term Ca- 
nadian used to refer, in its French 
form, only to the people who now 
call themselves Quebecois. In The 
Patriot Game: Canada and the Ca- 
nadian Question Revisited (Stan- 
ford, CA: Hoover Institution Press) 
Peter Brimelow takes a refreshingly 
candid look at the issue of Canadian 
nationality and comes up with an- 
swers that infuriate Canadians. 

In a nutshell, Brimelow argues 
that there is no such thing as a 
Canadian nation. Western Canada 
is an extension of the United States; 
the Maritimes, to a lesser degree, 
are a continuation of New England; 
and Quebec is a nation unto itself. 

For a number of reasons, Quebec 
is central to any discussion of the 
Canadian question. Most obviously, 
the Quebecois have a strong sense 
of their own identity. They were 
more or less the first Canadians, 
and despite all the moderation of 
British rule the Canadiens regarded 
themselves as a subject people. In 
the 60’s they were fond of referring 
to themselves as “‘white niggers,” 
and even when they came to the 
States, Canuck intellectuals contin- 
ued their minority lament. “You 
despise me because I’m French,” a 
French professor from Canada once 
informed his startled friends and 
colleagues. 

Western Canadians, it goes with- 
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out saying, have learned to loathe 
the French and the bilingualism/ 
biculturalism that has been imposed 
upon their anglophone provinces, 
and the French card — played for 
decades by Liberal Party poli- 
ticians— only drives the Westerners 
farther from the center of Canadian 
politics. However, as Brimelow 
points out, it is not the Quebec 
separatists who are to blame. Even 
though sentimental Quebecers have 
always dreamed of reclaiming the 
continent for the French, René 
Lévesque, as head of the Parti 
Québecquois, actually opposed the 
whole idea of bilingualism. His 
party stood for home tule, autono- 
my, even independence for the 
French people of Quebec. The PO, 
upon taking power, immediately 
took steps to hasten the Frenchifica- 
tion of even the English-speaking 
parts of Montreal. They virtually 
wrote off the French living in other 
provinces, and Lévesque repeatedly 
explained to Trudeau and his Liber- 
als that the experiment in bicultur- 
alism was doomed to failure. 

The imposition of two languages 
upon the whole of Canada strikes 
most Americans as either quaint or 
amusing, but it is not amusing to 
the anglophone majority (except, 
perhaps, for the large number of 
Canadians who work for the gov- 
ernment). The French minority 
has, indeed, played the same role in 
Canada as other minorities have 
played in the U.S.: they provide 
credibility and the trappings of 
morality to a political establishment 
that needs to justify its ever- 
increasing grip upon free institu- 
tions. It is not the legitimate griev- 
ances of blacks or French Cana- 
dians that attract a John Kennedy or 
a Lester Pearson: it is the opportun- 
ity to destroy all the old civilized 


institutions that are barriers to the 
Fabian revolution. 

René Lévesque, much to his 
credit, refused to play that game. 
He wanted a French nation, not an 
oppressed and manipulable minori- 
ty. (In the parallel American case, it 
is the black nationalists who, for all 
their eccentricities, have refused to 
serve the Democratic Party.) Brim- 
elow predicts that Quebec national- 
ism will not disappear and points 
out that within the province itself 
the debate is not between separatists 
and Canadian nationalists but be- 
tween downright separatists and 
those who continue to think that 
the Quebec nation can get a better 
deal from a united Canada. When 
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the crunch comes, the first loyalty 
will be to the province. Remember 
this: A great many Southern union- 
ists— even the presidential can- 
didate of the Constitutional Union 
Party — threw in their lot with the 
Confederacy, once President Lin- 
coln decided to invade the South. 

Brimelow’s analysis suggests that 
most of English Canada would be 
better offin every way as part of the 
United States. The question re- 
mains, what level of distress will 
they learn to tolerate before they 
are willing to give up “‘the patriot 
game”’ of denying their identity as 
part of the North American British 
civilization that the United States 
represents? By raising again the Ca- 
nadian question and by raising it in 
a book that is as entertaining as it is 
provocative, Peter Brimelow (who 
has lived in Britain, Canada, and 
the United States) is a better friend 
to Canada than Canadians are likely 
to admit. (TF) 


troubled to inquire into the sources of his dream, and today 
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it occurs to no one to ask why his dreams should prevail over 
the less grandiose dreams of others. Like all charismatic 
prophets, he was the fount of his own authority, and his 
private visions were intended to become law for lesser men. 

Among the several hills and mountains that await lower- 
ing by the new god and his gnostic bulldozers is the 
tradition, common among white Southerners, of displaying 
the Confederate flag in places of honor. Some Southern 
states, Alabama and South Carolina in particular, still fly the 
Stars and Bars over their state capitols, while the official 
flags of several other Southern states retain its St. Andrew’s 
Cross design in one way or another. The NAACP has 
recently decided that the flag must go and has given the 
project priority in its current legislative agenda, and innu- 
merable Southern schools already have been obliged to give 
up the flag as the symbol of their local football teams, along 
with the playing of “Dixie,” calling the team ““The Rebels,” 
and other traditional usages distinctive of Southern cultural 
identity. 

In Alabama, state Rep. Thomas Reed threatened to tear 
down the flag over the statehouse if it were not removed. It 
wasn’t, and Gov. Guy Hunt had the local head of the 
NAACP arrested when he clambered over the fence with 
his merry band of icon-smashers. Alabama Rep. Alvin 
Holmes readily compares the Confederacy to Nazi Germa- 
ny and instructs the people of his state, “They need to 
forget about the Confederacy.” Earl Shinhoster, head of the 
southeastern division of the NAACP, says of the flags, 
“They're racist symbols. . . . These flags stand for racism, 
divisiveness and oppression” and also for “defiance and 
resistance to school desegregation.” 

Columnist Carl Rowan, who seldom declines to dance to 
the NAACP’s tune, compares the flag to the Nazi swastika 
and writes, “Show me a guy who rides around with 
Confederate flags flying on his front fenders, and I’ll show 
you someone who thinks the Civil War still goes on. I'll give 
you a racist who thinks that it is only a matter of time before 
this nation makes white supremacy its official policy and 
returns to slavery, with black people the God-designated 
hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Mr. Rowan appar- 
ently has never had a dream of a day when men would not 
be judged by the color of their front fenders. 

But the fact that many Southerners (and some non- 
Southerners) regard the Confederate flag as a symbol of 
things other than racism — Southern cultural identity, sacri- 
fice for a cause, an interpretation of the Constitution, or 
simply ancestral piety—does not really help. Mr. Shin- 
hoster, Mr. Rowan, Mr. Reed, and Mr. Holmes all are 
correct that the Confederate flag symbolizes a cause that 
was defeated in 1865 and which is not compatible with the 
world view symbolized by Dr. King’s holiday. If, as a nation, 
we are going to honor Dr. King as an official hero, then we 
cannot also continue to honor the Confederate flag and the 
political and cultural identity that is the main content of its 
symbolism. 

It is merely a matter of time before the Confederate flag 
is surrendered, along with local statues of Confederate 
veterans and heroes, “Dixie,” and most other memorials of 
antebellum civilization. Their passing may not be a cause of 
mourning among many outside the South (or many within 
the South, for that matter), but the same logic that compels 
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their abandonment reaches further. The three most promi- 
nent monuments in Washington, DC, are those dedicated 
to George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham 
Lincoln. Is there a schoolchild in the United States today 
who does not know that the first two were slaveowners? Is 
there any literate person in America who does not know that 
none of the three was a racial egalitarian, that every one of 
them uttered statements that make Jimmy the Greek sound 
like an ACLU lawyer? The same argument that drives Mr. 
Snyder from his low but honest trade and pulls down a 
banner commemarating the last stand of a desperate people 
will demolish the obelisk and temples that memorialize the 
major statesmen of the American nation. 

Nor is it merely the physical symbols of the old America 
that are shattered. Last May, Supreme Court Justice 
Thurgood Marshall proclaimed in a public speech that he 
could not “find the wisdom, foresight and sense of justice 
exhibited by the framers” of the U.S. Constitution “particu- 
larly profound.” Because they did not bow to the egalitarian 
and universalist idols in the shrines where Justice Marshall 
has worshiped all his life and because they failed to include 
blacks and women in the Constitution, the document they 
drafted was “defective from the start.’ No doubt it is 
astonishing that an associate justice of the Supreme Court 
could say that the fundamental law of the country, which it 
is his business and his duty to interpret, is inherently flawed, 
but the Justice merely forces us up another rung on the 
ladder. We forfeited the right to revere the Constitution, the 
governmental principles and mechanisms it established, and 
the men who wrote it when we put Dr. King into the 
pantheon. The federalism, rule of law, states’ rights, limits 
on majority rule, checks and balances, and separation of 
powers that characterize the Constitution all are incompati- 
ble with the full blossoming of the egalitarian democracy 
that Dr. King envisioned and which is the completion of the 
radical reconstruction to which his holiday commits us. 

Political symbols in the form of the Confederate flag, 
anthems such as “Dixie” and “Maryland, My Maryland,” 
and the Constitution itself are not the only roots to be 
pulled up, however. Last year, the Rev. Jesse Jackson led a 
protest march at Stanford University in one of the more 
explicit demonstrations against the humanities curriculum 
of the school, giving the chant, “Hey, Hey, Ho, Ho, 
Western culture’s got to go.” This year the faculty senate of 
the university considered a proposal to abandon a required 
course on “Western Culture” and to replace it with one 
entitled “Cultures, Ideas and Values.” The latter contained 
no core list of assigned readings, and the only requirement 
was that professors include in their assignments “works by 
women, minorities, and persons of color’ and emphasize 
“the last six to eight centuries in particular.” One alternative 
course, developed by Prof. Clayborne Carson, director of 
the Martin Luther King Jr. Papers Project, required such 
texts as Black Elk Speaks, “Ain’t 1 a Woman,” W.E.B. Du 
Bois’ The Souls of Black Folk, Frantz Fanon, and those 
long-neglected Third World persons of color, Herbert 
Marcuse and Karl Marx. Whatever merits such writers 
might have over the ancient, medieval, and modern classics 
of the West, it should be clear that the alternative curricu- 
lum was intended as part of the radical reconstruction of the 
American mind and the extirpation of the philosophical 


roots of Western predominance. The demand for the 
change at Stanford, according to news reports, was led by 
black, Hispanic, and Asian students, who denounced the 
traditional curriculum as a “year-long class in racism.” 
The point, of course, is not that the establishment of the 
King holiday makes the extirpation of the traditional sym- 
bols of American and Western civilization inevitable — 
anti-American and anti-Western movements founded on 
militant egalitarian universalism are powerful forces and 
would make gains regardless of the holiday — but that, once 
the United States, through its national government, chose to 
adopt Dr. King as an official hero, neither the American 
people nor their leaders have any legitimate grounds for 
resisting the logic and dynamic of such forces and the 
radical reconstruction of American society that is implicit in 
them. It is one thing to say that Dr. King was a great man 
and a great American, a man whose personal courage and 
vision, despite his human flaws, errors, and enthusiasms, 
challenged lesser men of both races and forced them to 
confront evils, falsehoods, and obsolete ways. It is quite 
another to say, as the U.S. government does say in creating 
a legal public holiday for him, that Martin Luther King Jr. 
was the most important American who ever lived, at least 
the peer of George Washington, the Father of his country, 
the only American in history to have his birthday made a 
national holiday, the man who is now first in the hearts of 
his countrymen. Conservatives, some of whom like Reps. 
Jack Kemp and Newt Gingrich voted for the King holiday 
in 1983, may devise whatever clever rationales for support- 
ing it they can imagine, but Mr. Harding’s understanding of 


the meaning of King’s career is far closer to the truth. In any 
case, aside from obligatory genuflections to King by neo- 
conservatives, “cultural conservatives,” and the adherents of 
Mr. Gingrich’s “Conservative Opportunity Society,” I 
know of not a single serious, sustained effort by those on the 
contemporary American right to substantiate their endorse- 
ment of the holiday or of any serious argument why 
conservatives should honor Dr. King at all. If there are valid 
reasons why we should do so, we do not hear them. What 
we do hear are sermons from apostles such as Mr. Harding 
and company, most of whom can press a far more persua- 
sive claim to Dr. King’s legacy than conservatives of any 
description. 

That legacy, as its keepers know, is profoundly at odds 
with the historic American order, and that is why they can 
have no rest until the symbols of that order are pulled up 
root and branch. To say that Dr. King and the cause he 
really represented is now part of the official American creed, 
indeed the defining and dominant symbol of that creed — 
which is what both houses of the United States Congress 
said in 1983 and what President Ronald Reagan signed into 
law shortly afterwards —is the beginning of a new order of 
the ages in which the symbols of the old order and the 
things they symbolized can retain neither meaning nor 
respect, in which they are as mute and dark as the gods of 
Babylon and Tyre, and from whose cold ashes will rise a 
new god, leveling their rough places, straightening their 
crookedness, and exalting every valley until the whole earth 
is flattened beneath his feet and perceives the glory of the 
new lord. 
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Deconstructing America 


by Samuel Francis 


“You can take a man out of a country, but you can’t take a country out of a man.” 


The Unmaking of Americans: 
How Multiculturalism Has 
Undermined the Assimilation Ethic 
by John J. Miller 
New York: The Free Press; 

293 pp. $25.00 
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}: Ed Wood’s notoriously bad 1950’s 
science-fiction movie, Plan Nine 
From Outer Space, there is a scene in 
which the film’s star, the decrepit Bela 
Lugosi, is shown walking into a room; 
the following scene shows the same 
character coming into the room from the 
other side of the door. But while it is Lu- 
gosi who walks into the room in the first 
scene, the actor who plays the character 
in the second scene is clearly not Lugosi. 
Between the filming of the two scenes 
Lugosi had died, and Wood, with his 
usual ineptitude, was obliged to cast an 
extra as the same character —of course, 
without explanation. 

Those familiar with Plan Nine may be 
reminded of it in reading John J. Miller’s 
new book on the assimilation of immi- 
grants and the threats to assimilation that 
he sees, the two scenes in the movie— 
with and without Lugosi—serving per- 
haps as a metaphor for what Mr. Miller 
and his brand of pro-immigration con- 
servatism imagine happens to immi- 
grants as they pass through the Golden 
Door of the United States. While they 
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usually don’t die in the process, they do 
become entirely different characters, 
and we (or at least Mr. Miller) can watch 
them walk through the door on one side 
as foreigners and emerge on the other as 
Americans. Of course, in the movie 
that’s not what was supposed to happen, 
while, in the real world (as opposed to 
the imaginary one conceived of by Mr. 
Miller), it doesn’t happen at all. 

Mr. Miller appears to be in favor of vir- 
tually unlimited immigration to the 
United States by just about anyone or 
anything that can walk, crawl, swim, fly, 
or flop across the borders, but he believes 
also in the assimilation or “Americaniza- 
tion” of immigrants. His main targets in 
his book are two sets of people who op- 
pose either assimilation (the multicultur 
alists of the left) or immigration itself 
(whom he dubs the “neo-nothings” of 
the right). The “neo-nothings” include 
most of those who write for this maga- 
zine on the subject of immigration— 
myself (guilty of “racial paranoia”), 
Chilton Williamson (whom it is tempt 
ing to “write off as a crank from the nut 
wing of the conservative movement”), 
former National Review editor Peter 
Brimelow, and “one of our gloomiest 
prognosticators,” Thomas Fleming. Mr. 


Anna Mycek-Wodecki 


— Anonymous 


Miller has adapted his devilishly clever 
sobriquet “neo-nothings” from the anti- 
immigration “Know Nothings” of the 
early 19th century, but only after some 
pages of tittering over his new term does 
he inform us that they were called Know 
Nothings not because they were ignora- 
muses but because they were supposed 
to say “I know nothings” about the secret 
political society of which they were 
members. That is not what Mr. Miller 
means about us. 

Our problem is that we harbor “a par 
ticularist view of American culture,” in 
which “to become an insider [i.e., to as- 
similate], a person must undergo a long- 
term and complex process of socializa- 
tion that should begin at birth. 
Americans are a people,” in the neo- 
nothing view, 


not because they are dedicated to a 
proposition, as Abraham Lincoln 
said at Gettysburg, but because 
they share in a distinct national 
culture that is ultimately rooted in 
an assortment of commonalities. 
These commonalities are based on 
kinship, religion, territory, lan- 
guage, or other characteristics. 
Forget all the high-flying rhetoric 
Americans hear on the Fourth of 


July. 


Aside from a few quibbles about this for 
mulation, he’s right. That is exactly what 
“neo-nothings” (otherwise known gener- 
ally as “paleoconservatives”) believe and 
why they are opposed to the kind of mass 
immigration Mr. Miller not only favors 
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but thinks is imperative. 

In Mr. Miller’s view, “The United 
States can welcome immigrants and 
transform them into Americans because 
it is a ‘proposition country,” a “universal 
nation” in Ben Wattenberg’s happy 
phrase, andthe proposition by which the 
American nation defines itself, that all 
men are created equal, means that the 
“very sense of peoplehood derives not 
from a common language but from their 
adherence to a set of core principles 
about equality, liberty, and self-govern- 
ment. These ideas . . . are universal. 
They apply to all humankind. They 
know no racial or ethnic limits. Theyare 
not bound by time or history. And they 
lie at the center of American nation- 
hood. Because of this, these ideas up- 
hold an identity into which immigrants 
from all over the world can assimilate, so 
long as they, too, dedicate themselves to 
the proposition.” Mr. Miller, itis by now 
evident, doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. 

In the first place, it is not true that the 
“proposition” that “all men are created 
equal” and the ideas derived from it are 
universal and “not bound by time or his- 
tory.” If they were so, there would never 
have been any dispute about them, let 
alone wars and revolutions. No one 
fights wars about the really self-evident 
axioms and derived propositions of Fu- 
clidean geometry. Mr. Miller’s proposi- 
tions are very clearly the products of a 
very particular time and place —late 
18th-century Europe and America—and 
would have been almost inconceivable 
50 years earlier or 50 years later. Nor 
have they ever appeared in any other po- 
litical society at any other time absent 
their diffusion from Europe or Amcrica. 
Moreover, they are based on concepts of 
anthropology and history, including an 
entirely fictitious “state of nature,” a “so- 
cial contract,” and a view of human na- 
ture as a tabula rasa, that no student of 
human society or psychology took seri- 
ously after the mid-19th century. 

In the second place, America as a na- 
tion is not based on or defined by these 
ideas, and Mr. Miller’s own account of 
the history of immigration and natural- 
ization in American history makes this 
obvious. You don’t have to suffer from 
“racial paranoia” to know that, until 
1965, immigration and naturalization 
laws in the United States tended to ex- 
clude or restrict non-European entry or 
citizenship, while, aside even from those 
restrictions, the American national iden- 
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tity has centered around various obvious 
identities of community, kinship, class, 
religion, territory, and region, not to 
mention the equally obvious linguistic 
and political heritage of Great Britain. 
The egalitarian universalism Mr. Miller 
thinks is the defining core of the Ameri- 
can nation logically implies a unitary 
mass democratic state, and in some pas- 
sages Mr. Miller suggests that this is what 
he wants and believes in. It certainly 
does not justify the federalist political 
anatomy of the United States, states’ 
rights, and the balanced structure and 
powers of the federal government itself. 
Those essential features of the American 
political order are comprehensible only 
as adaptations of the British (or what the 
Framers thought was the British) consti- 
tution. Insofar as the abstractions of 
equality and universality have been 
meaningful in American history, it has 
been because they presupposed this 
common culture and common political 
tradition in which their limits were clear 
ly understood. Ignore or destroy the 
“commonalities” of our real national 
identity, and the universal propositions 
Mr. Miller gloats over will be as mean- 
ingful as they were in the constitution of 
the Soviet Union. 


\ | r. Miller and his fellow universal- 

ists would say that all these partic- 
ularities are merely violations of or devia- 
tions from the universal code that defines 
the nation, but he never offers any reason 
to believe that very many Americans un- 
til the 1960's accepted universalism as 
the defining code of the nation, or any 
explanation why his “proposition” (a 
one-sentence fragment of the Declara- 
tion) should be the key to the code —let 
alone a demonstration why political uni- 
versalism is itself desirable or true. If few 
Americans took it seriously, or if almost 
all of them continuously violated it, in 
what sense can it be said to have defined 
the identity of the nation? Like almost 
all other manifestos of universalism, Mr. 
Miller’s relies on assertion and repeti- 
tion, not evidence. 

Of course, when Mr. Miller talks 
about a “proposition country,” he (again) 
doesn’t know what he is saying. Phrases 
like “proposition country” or “universal 
nation” are contradictions in terms, oxy- 
morons. Countries and nations are by 
definition territorial aggregates of popu- 
lations with shared characteristics, some 
of them inherited, some of them histori- 
cal. What he really means when he 


writes that “the United States is a propo- 
sition country” is that the United States 
ought to abandon (as it has been aban- 
doning since the 1960's) its particularis- 
tic features and redefine itself along ideo- 
logical lines. In that way it could take an 
honored place alongside the other ideo- 
logical states of the 20th century, most of 
which have by now crumbled in war or 
revolution after several generations of 
tyrannically trying to fit the real nations 
to the false ideology. 

But by ignoring, denying, and dismiss- 
ing the particularisms that define Ameri- 
can nationhood, Mr. Miller makes “as- 
similation” easy. All you have to do to 
assimilate is come here and assent to the 
proposition. In his account of assimila- 
tion, however, Mr. Miller seldom dis- 
cusses what that assent —aside from the 
most elementary political participation 
as voters in the mass electorate —in- 
volves, let alone the countless political 
and social implications of the bland va- 
gary that “all men are created equal.” In 
one passage, however, he is almost elo- 
quent in his discussion of what being an 
American really means. In a paean to 
McDonald’s as the great assimilator, Mr. 
Miller writes, 


There may be nothing more Amer- 
ican than working beneath the 
golden arches. For immigrants, 
McDonald’s is a great place to 
learn about basic American work 
habits: filling out an employment 
application, showing up on time, 
taking care of a uniform, function- 
ing ona team, keeping things 
clean, dealing with customers, 
operating a computerized register, 
making change, and speaking 
English. 


Paleoconservatives as well as many 
who take the proposition more seriously 
than | may wonder what taking care of a 
uniform and filling out job applications 
have to do with having been created 
equal, but everyone will wonder what 
they have to do with being an American. 
As for speaking English, Mr. Miller is 
properly concerned about the failures of 
bilingual education and properly eager 
to abolish it, but why should adherents of 
the proposition have to speak a common 
language? Isn’t the proposition valid in 
other languages too? Mr. Miller says, “It 
matters because it is our common lan- 
guage. ... No nation is complete without 
a culture, not even a nation that dedi- 


cates itself to a proposition. The English 
language is without question a vital part 
of American national culture.” Of 
course, as quoted above, Mr. Miller ear- 
lier says that our national identity “de- 
rives not froma common language,” but 
ifthe language is a “vital part” of our cul- 
ture, that isn’t quite true. And ifthe lan- 
guage is vital, why are certain other fea- 
tures, also deeply imbedded in our 
culture, not vital as well? 

Mr. Miller thinks that multicultural- 
ism somehow denies or rejects the uni- 
versalist proposition just as much as neo- 
nothingism does. Maybe some of its 
proponents do, buton the whole itis Mr. 
Miller’s own universalism that drives 
multiculturalism. Multiculturalists are 
just a bit more logical than he, since they 
grasp, as he does not, that (a) only if we 
are a universal nation can the immigra- 
tion of people of many cultures be justi- 
fied and (b) cultural variation is irrele- 
vant to whether the proposition works 
precisely because the proposition is uni- 
versal: it is supposed to work in any cul- 
ture, and thus the presence of many cul- 
tures should not pose a problem for it. 
Moreover, Mr. Miller never tumbles to 


the obvious truth that multiculturalism, 
while the product of a few academics 
and educators, owes what influence 
it possesses to the mass immigration 
he idolizes. He quotes Senator Ted 
Kennedy as justifying bilingual educa- 
tion on the grounds that “the United 
States is the fifth largest Spanish-speak- 
ing country in the world . . . surely our 
educational system should not be de- 
signed so that it destroys the language 
and culture of children from Spanish- 
speaking backgrounds.” In the absence 
of large numbers of Spanish-speakers, 
there would be no reason to have bilin- 
gual education; in the absence of many 
immigrant cultures, there would be no 
reason to teach or push multicultural- 
ism. 

Mr. Miller concludes his book with a 
list of measures that he believes would fa- 
cilitate assimilation: color blind law, re- 
ducing illegal immigration, abolishing 
bilingual education, and so forth. I have 
no objection to any of them, but neither 
he nor very many of his fellow pro-immi- 
gration conservatives ever do much of 
anything to promote them, while some 
go out of their way to oppose them. 


What Mr. Miller never tells us is why 
we should have any immigration at all, 
leaving the reader to infer that his enthu- 
siasm for the alien derives from a deep- 
seated and probably not entirely con- 
scious resentment of the real American 
nation. The multiculturalism that he de- 
nouncés and the decomposition of the 
nation that it produces are the logical 
and practical results of the kind of immi- 
gration policies that he and his faction of 
conservatism demand, while all his invo- 
cations of a universalism that is nothing 
more than the 200-year-old chatter of 
Parisian salons and an “Americaniza- 
tion” that locks immigrants into a ho- 
mogenized slavery to a transnational cor- 
porate economy of mass consumption 
will do nothing to keep the nationand its 
people intact and much to advance their 
destruction. If and when Mr. Miller 
grows up and comes to terms with the re- 
al American nation, he may begin to un- 
derstand the extent of the betrayal he 
has helped to perpetrate. What walks 
through the Golden Door with his bless- 
ing and assistance, it turns out, is still 
Bela Lugosi. 


c 
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The Dialectic of Suicide 


Who Are We? The Cultural Core of 
American National Identity 
by Samuel P. Huntington 
New York: Simon and Schuster; 


408 pp. $27.00 


ad 


| he ambush was prepared and actually 
tr 


iggered several months before Sam- 
uel Huntington’s Who Are We? appeared 
in print. When Mr. Huntington, the 
author of The Clash of Civilizations and a 
leading political scientist at Harvard, pub- 
lished last winter an excerpt from his 
new book dealing with the threat posed 
to American national cultural identity 
by mass immigration from Latin Ameri- 
ca, he was lambasted almost at once in 
the Los Angeles Times, the New York Times, 
and the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
while the Washington Post ran a tinny 
Style section satire ridiculing his thesis 
and the idea that immigration could ever 
possibly be a “threat” to anyone. Proba- 
bly not since the publication of The Bell 
Curve in 1994 have the serried ranks of 
the establishment media and the ruling 
class they serve closed so quickly on a 
book offering ideas they find inconve- 
nient to their myths and interests. 

The threat they perceived had noth- 
ing to do with mass immigration or the 
loss of a cultural core identity that Hun- 
tington laments but, rather, with the 
prospect that anyone, especially a ma- 
jor Harvard academic of Huntington’s 
stature, might think immigration could 
threaten the American nation’s “cultural 
identity,” let alone that such an “identity” 
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exists. Just as the hereditarian and anti- 
egalitarian implications of The Bell Curve 
had to be concealed as quickly as possi- 
ble, so Huntington’s ideas had to be stran- 
gled in their cradle. What the Harvard 
professor is saying in Who Are We? is— 
in many butnotal] respects — very much 
the same as what Pat Buchanan, Peter 
Brimelow, Chronicles, Chilton William- 
son, Jr., and I, among several others, have 
been saying about mass immigration for 
years or decades. And when these ideas 
seep down to places like Harvard, the rul- 
ing class sniffs trouble. 

Huntington argues that America in- 
deed has a “cultural core identity,” that 
it is not just a “creedal nation” as liber- 
als and most neoconservatives and liber- 
tarians like to assert, and that this identi- 
ty is the “Anglo-Protestant core” created 
by British settlers of the 17th and 18th 


centuries —an identity that produced 


“A nation never falls but by suicide.” 


H. Ward Sterett 


—R.W. Emerson 


American political institutions and val- 
ues, national economic and intellectual 
achievements, and national coherence 
as a unified society. He argues further 
that, today, this identity is under threat 
from two major forces: mass immigra- 
tion, mainly Mexican but also Hispanic 
generally, by peoples who, owing to their 
numbers and their own cultural attach- 
ments, do not and cannot assimilate to 
the Anglo-Protestant core; and “Ameri- 
ca’s business, professional, intellectual, 
and academic elites” who have rejected 
national identity of any kind and (in the 
case of intellectual elites at least) have 
abandoned “commitment to their na- 
tion and their fellow citizens and argue 
the moral superiority of identifying with 
humanity at large.” On the latter point, 
Huntington joins the late Christopher 
Lasch, James Burnham, and other ana- 
lysts of the American ruling class. 

So far, the argument will be thorough- 
ly familiar to Chronicles readers, since 
various writers have pushed virtually the 
same ideas here; there are, however, dif- 
ferences between their ideas and Hun- 
tington’s. In the first place, while pale- 
oconservatives have, for the most part, 
rejected the very concept of an “Amer- 
ican Creed” as the defining element of 
the national identity, Huntington, for all 
his qualifications of the idea, insists on re- 
taining it. Against the creedal national- 
ists (who mainly tell us that the equality 
language of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Gettysburg Address con- 
stitute the abstractions to which Ameri- 
can society must be made to conform by 
the federal government, and to which the 
rest of the planet must be made to con- 
form by America), Huntington insists that 
the United States is defined by more than 
that. Nevertheless, he argues that the na- 
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tion does have a creed, the main expo- 
nents of which have been “foreign ob- 
servers from Crevecoeur to Tocqueville, 
Bryce, and [Gunnar] Myrdal.” These he 
understands, with the creedal national- 
ists, to incorporate the “political princi- 
ples of liberty, equality, democracy, indi- 
vidualism, human rights, the rule of law, 
and private property,” and the “American 
Creed” — in other words, liberalism. 

Huntington rightly insists, however, 
that the creed is not all there is; that the 
creed itself is simply the result of the “An- 
glo-Protestant core” that created the na- 
tion in the first place and that, so far from 
being universal or existing in abstracto as 
an independent metaphysical substance, 
the creed cannot exist apart from the cul- 
tural core from which it arose and upon 
which it depends for its survival. It never 
appears to dawn on Huntington that his 
claim contains a central contradiction: 
The creed purports to be universal, but, 
if it is really not universal, it is false. 

Insofar as a creed exists, Huntington 
is entirely correct in calling it a cultural 
artifact specific to American society and 
not a universal truth that all human be- 
ings everywhere and at all times yearn to 
embrace, nor a force of nature or super- 
nature. The liberalism thatthe creed em- 
bodies is simply an ideology boiled down 
from various philosophical writers of the 
18th and 19th centuries and adapted to 
suit convenient political purposes and 
group interests of the hour: the aspira- 
tions of the middle classes in the Indus- 
trial Revolution; the working classes of 
the 19th and 20th centuries; and, more 
recently still, the sexual, ethnic, and ra- 
cial collectives that have crept out of the 
cultural woodwork in our own day. Like 
any other “creed,” that of liberalism may 
be true or false, and must be judged ac- 
cordingly. It is not (as the very term, in 
capital letters, suggests) a dogma like the 
Apostle’s Creed or the Nicene Creed that 
defines divinely revealed orthodoxies and 
to which all must adhere on pain of ex- 
communication. 


k: truth, there simply is no such thing as 
the “American Creed” at all. There 
are a Declaration of Independence, a Con- 
stitution, a Bill of Rights, a Gettysburg 
Address, and lots of other documents, 
speeches, laws, books, and statements of 
one sort or another thrown up over the 
course of American history, but there is 
no such document called by anyone the 
“American Creed.” American society, 
like every other human society that is not 
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the concoction of ideologues, has no creed. 
It has a way of life, a culture, an identity 
manifested in the actual institutions, val- 
ues, and conduct of its people; any for- 
mula that seeks to reduce that identity to 
the kind of sound bites that the editors of 
National Review and the Weekly Stan- 
dard can understand necessarily distorts, 
falsifies, and (in Michael Oakeshott’s term) 
abridges the real tradition. 

That is why not just Mexican or Hispan- 
ic immigration but immigration general- 
ly—the introduction of any new element 
that is foreign to the society—threatens 
the cultural identity of the nation. In the 
19th century, as Huntington acknowledg- 
es, the United States passed from an “An- 
glo” nation (defined by its almost entirely 
British, and largely English, population) 
toa “Euro” one (in which European im- 
migrants and their descendants played an 
increasingly important and shaping role). 
Heis correct in saying that the European 
immigrants assimilated much more eas- 
ily than today’s non-European immi- 
grants are doing because, despite not be- 
ing British, they were close enough to 
Anglo-American cultural identities to 
conform relatively easily to the main pat- 
terns of language, religion, political insti- 
tutions, and folkways. The pan-Europe- 
an immigration of the 19th century did, 
however, change the Anglo-Protestant 
core in significant ways. One can argue 
that this change was for the better, or at 
least had a neutral effect, but its reality 
should not be doubted, despite the far 
tougher enforcement of assimilation by 
the elites of that era. 

The other major problem with Hun- 
tington’s argument stems from his evi- 
dent nervousness about how his book 
will be received. He hastens to assure us 
in the Foreword, 


This is, let me make clear, an ar- 
gument for the importance of An- 
glo-Protestant culture, not for the 
importance of Anglo-Protestant 
people. I believe one of the great- 
est achievements, perhaps the 
greatest achievement, of America 
is the extent to which it has eliminat- 
ed the racial and ethnic components 
that historically were central to its 
identity and has become a multieth- 
nic, multiracial society in which in- 
dividuals are judged on their merits. 
That has happened, I believe, be- 
cause of the commitment successive 
generations of Americans have had 
to the Anglo-Protestant culture and 


the Creed of the founding settlers. 


There are two major problems here. 
First, it is by no means evident that there 
can be any Anglo-Protestant culture at 
all without an Anglo-Protestant people. 
Culture does not fall out of the sky. It is 
a product of the human beings who cre- 
ate it, and, as Huntington keeps insisting, 
when masses of people carrying one cul- 
ture enter into another society with an- 
other culture, the result must be conflict 
(dare we say a “clash of civilizations”?) 
and change. The newcomers assimi- 
late to the host, or the host assimilates to 
them, or both assimilate to each other. 
The impossibility of retaining a given cul- 
ture intact with an entirely different pop- 
ulation from an entirely different culture 
may be the result, in part, of biological 
differences, but, in most cases, it is more 
likely to reflect the difficulty or impossi- 
bility of one people stripping away their 
cultural legacies and garbing themselves 
in another. If this metamorphosis is pos- 
sible at all, it would be nice if someone 
who advocates or celebrates it would tell 
us when and where it has ever been ac- 
complished. 

The second problem with Hunting- 
ton’s claim, deriving from the contra- 
diction mentioned above, is that, by his 
own argument, the “Anglo-Protestant 
core” has promoted and legitimized its 
own destruction. The major part of his 
book is a well-documented and well-artic- 
ulated explanation of how contemporary 
non-European mass immigration threat- 
ens to undermine the core cultural iden- 
tity of the country; yet Huntington starts 
off in the above-quoted passage telling 
us how that same core culture, and the 
“Creed” supposedly drawn from it, have 
made mass immigration possible by the 
elimination of “racial and ethnic barri- 
ers.” Of course, eliminating our racial 
and ethnic barriers has done nothing to 
eliminate the immigrants’ racial and eth- 
nic barriers, which are retained and en- 
forced against the dwindling population 
that made the “Anglo-Protestant” culture 
possible in the first place. The “Creed,” 
like otherforms of liberalism, is a formula 
for the suicide of the race and civilization 
that bred it, but there is no evidence that 
Professor Huntington gets the point. 

Does this mean that America, with its 
Anglo-Protestant core identity, was a sui- 
cidal society from its very beginnings? If 
the “Creed” that Huntington thinks to 
be the greatest achievement of Ameri- 
can culture were what he claims it is, 


then, yes, that is what it would mean. It 
is simply not true, however, that “the An- 
glo-Protestant culture and the Creed of 
the founding settlers” were as Huntington 
and other creedalists describe it, and, at 
various places in his book, he seems well 
aware of this, though at others he does 
not, In some places, his account borders 
on the absurd, as in the statement, “For 
over two hundred years the creedal prin- 
ciple of equal rights for all without regard 
to race had been ignored and flouted in 
practice in American society, politics, 
and law.” IfAmericans persistently flout- 
ed their own “Creed,” in what sense can 
we say it was their creed at all? 

In fact, it was not. The “Creed” that 
Huntington insists is such an important 
part of the national identity barely existed 
until the early 20th century and acquired 
dominance in American culture and pol- 
itics only during its course. The Protes- 
tant Republic the British settlers and pi- 
oneers created in North America knew 
nothing of it, or of its happy talk about 
“eliminating racial and ethnic barriers.” 
As Huntington also acknowledges, the 
first naturalization law in American his- 
tory confined citizenship to whites. The 
republic was a racial state and remained 
one, in principle, until the 14th Amend- 
ment was imposed at the point of bay- 
onets and, in practice, until the “civil 
rights” era. 

Having eliminated these barriers, we 
now discover that the mass immigration 
that ensued does not much care for the 
Anglo-Protestant culture and, in fact, of- 
fers its own creeds. Mr. Huntington’s 
book is an excellent documentation of 
the process by which the incoming races 
and their civilizations are in a protracted 
clash with those of the old America and 
of how the ruling elites of the present are 
facilitating the destruction of the latter, 
but he gives little sign of understanding 
how the old America might yet resist the 
conquest and recover its own country 
again. <€, 
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SIGNS OF THE APOCALYPSE 


“Same-sex Marriage: A Lesbian Chris- 
tian Perspective” with Rev. EvaO’Diam, 
pastor ofthe Metropolitan Communi- 
ty Church of Harrisburg, 7:30 p.m., 
at the Young Center for the Study of 
Anabaptist and Pietist Groups.” 
—from an event listing for 
Elizabethtown (PA) College 
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Dirty for Dirty 


by Samuel Francis 


“Nothing is easier than to blame the dead.” 


American Terrorist: Timothy McVeigh 
and the Oklahoma City Bombing 
by Lou Michel and Dan Herbeck 
New York: ReganBooks; 

426 pp., $26.00 


> 


n the 1944 movie Thirty Seconds @ver 

Tokyo, Spencer ‘l'racy, playing Col. 
Jimmy Doolittle, briefs his flyers before 
thev take oft to bomb their Japanese tar- 
gets by telling them that they are almost 
ccrtain to be killing civilians and that, if 
anv of them have any moral problems 
with that, they can back outnow. No one 
docs, and the problem is never raised 
agai. 

It is not known if the late, unlamented 
‘Timothy J. McVeigh ever saw Dalton 
Trumbo’s chest-thumping war movie 
that blatantly propagandizes on behalf of 
blowing the filthy little Japs to smith- 
ercens. His taste ran to rather more mod- 
crm films, such as Star Trek and —his 
favorite—Clint Eastwood’s Unforgiven, 
but it is doubtful that he had any more 
problem with killing civilians than the 
Amcrican heroes of World War Il did. 
According to American Terrorist, an ex- 
haustive and not unsympathetic account 
of the life and thought of Timothy Mc- 
Veigh by two Buffalo News reporters in 
whom he confided, McVeigh did have 
problems with the Gulf War, in which he 
served with distinction, and with his own 
killing of two Iraqi soldiers in the course 
of combat. McVeigh had doubts about 
the propriety of the Gulf War from the 
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beginning, but he was also a professional 
soldier (a “warrior,” in his view) who 
prided himself on being able to perform 
his mission without hesitation or com- 
plaint. It was preciscly the same profes- 
sional military mentality that he brought 
to the planning and perpetration of the 
largest act of terrorism and mass murder 
in American history, the Oklahoma City 
bombing of April 19, 1995, for which he 
was exccuted last June. 

Michel and Herbeck’s American Ter- 
rorist has been savaged for its supposed 
whitewashing of ‘Timothy McVeigh and 
for providing the murderer a platform 
from which he was allowed to publicize 
his political beliefs and justify his actions. 
Attorney General John Ashcroft publicly 
begged the news media not to become 
“Yimothy McVeigh’s co-conspirator in 
his assault on America’s public safety and 
upon America itself,” as though what 
McVeigh had to say was itself an act of 
terrorism. 


—Julius Caesar 


McVeigh, of course, had every right to 
say what he wanted to say, and even if 
every bit of it were chicken droppings, it 
would still provide a valuable insight into 
his mind and motivations. And although 
much of what McVeigh did have to say is 
banal in the extreme, his core message 
was one that Americans ought to listen to 
and think about. 

By now, it is generally known that 
McVeigh admitted for the first time in 
Michel and Herbeck’s book that he 
planned, built, and planted the bomb 
that destroyed the Alfred P. Murrah 
Building and killed 168 people and that he 


claimed he acted largely alone, with only 


minimal assistance from his friends, ‘l'er- 


= ry Nichols and Michael Fortier. Some, 


especially those on the American right, 
will fault the book for not exploring more 
intensely the various conspiracy theories 
that have sprouted around McVeigh and 
the bombing. Nowhere does the book re- 
fer to the analysis of the bomb by retired 
Brig. Gen. Benton K. Partin of the U.S. 
Air Force, an explosives-technology ex- 
pert, that challenges the official view that 
a single bomb outside the building could 
have inflicted the kind of damage that oc- 
curred. Nor does it explore the conspira- 
cy theory, woven by the New American 
and the Spotlight, that seeks to implicate 
a wide range of neo-Nazis, Satanists, U.S. 
and European intelligence agencies, and 
the Clinton administration (among other 
demons) in planning and mastermind- 
ing the bombing as a kind of Reichstag 
fire with which the rightwing political 
opponents of the New World Order 
could be smeared and discredited or sup- 
pressed. 

The Oklahoma City bombing did 
serve that purpose, as the hysterical left- 
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wing attack on every figure on the politi- 
cal Tight—from Newt: Gingrich to the 
aenubers of National Aligncecaii the 
wecks after the bombing made clear, 
but Michel and Herbeck provide no 
evidence (nor does any other reliable 
source that I know of) that the perpetra- 
tors of the bombing intended it to do so. 
Michel and Herbeck mention only 
briefly MeV cigh’s insignificant contacts 
with Andreas Chesca and an alleged 
“neo-Nazi” compound at Elohim City, 
Oklahoma, as well as other efforts by him 
to contact the National Alliance, and 
they seem to accept at face value 
McVeigh’s denial of any close connec- 
tion between him and such groups or be- 
tween such groups and the bombing. 
Ifthe book has one persistent flaw, it is 
that the authors seem to accept as truc 
whatever McVeigh told them. Generally’ 
speaking, this is not a problem, since the 
purpose of the book is largely to tell the 
story of the bombing seid the bomber 
from McVe igh’ Vpoiirariew: | McVeigh 
not only wanted to get this out but to dis- 
credit the conspiratorial account offered 
by his former defense lawyer, Stephen 
Jones, in his own book about the bomb- 
ing. McVeigh may have tricd to make 
himsclf look considerably better, more 
intelligent, more psychologically and so- 
cially normal, and more attractive in 
character and personality than he really 
was, and his emphatic denial that * ‘John 
Doe II” ever existed, and his ettort to ex- 
plain his often contradictory behavior by 
claiming that he really wanted to be 
caught so he could defend the bombing 
tothe public, are both opento question. 
Yet neither McVeigh’s character and 
purposes nor any ofthe bizarre conspira- 
cy theorics about the case is the most in- 
teresting or unportant aspect of it. 


(): far greater interest, and what a 
good many journalists profess to be 
unable to understand, is why ‘Timothy 
McVeigh never epracd anv regret, re- 
morse, or guilt about what he a ancl 
how his apparent indifference to his act 
of terror could coexist with what appar- 
ently was otherwise a more or less well- 
adjusted personality. Despite experienc- 
ing his parents’ wrenching divorce as a 
clale McVeigh grew up as not only an 
apparently fori but even likable 
young man, traits he retained throughout 
his life, Despite the claim (made bv the 
media from the beginning of the case) 
that he and “John Doe II” were “white 
supremacists,” there is no evidence what- 
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soever that McVeigh was even scriously 
prejuciced. It is inne that he was a fan of 
The Turner Diaries, a violent racialist 
novel by National Alliance neo-Nazi 
William Pierce, and used to give it away 
to pals in the Army and ces at gun 
shows. But what secins to have attrac ted 
him to the book is the guerrilla war 
against the federal government that the 
story gloatingly eee be, and only when 
another solden warmed him that the book 
was “racist” and that he could get in trou- 
ble in the Anny for handing it out did its 
racial views dawn on Mc\ ‘eich. Michel's 
and Herbeck’s volume ‘aelides a Ictter 
to the authors from ‘Ved Kaczynski. the 
Unabomber,” who knew McVeigh 
briefly when they served in the same 
prison. Kaczynski. who comes across as a 
liberal stuffed shirt, acknow ledges that 


I saw no indication of | racist ten- 
dencics]. On the contrary, 
[McVeigh | was on very friendly 
terms with the African-American 
inmates here and | never heard 
him make any remark that could 
have been considered even remote- 
ly racist. 


Both before and during his service in 
the Anny, MeWcigh expr eacad gencrally 
commonplace ficul belicfs abot blacks, 
but there is no evidence at all that he sub- 
scribed to any kind of racialist ideology. 
He seems to have had an affair with Tere 
ty Nichols’ Filipino wife, and his obses- 
sive support for the victims of Waco, 
many of whom were black, would be pe- 
culiar in a serious racialist. 

What McVeigh was scrious about was 
his hatred of the federal goverment, and 
it is entircly fair to call him a libertarian. 
Indeed, he voted for the Libertarian Par- 
ty presidential canclidate in 1996 before 
his conviction, and despite his affection 
for the anti-black, anti-Jewish, and pro- 
Nazi Turner Diaries, his usual rhetorical 
framework for condemning what he dis- 
liked was “Nazi,” “fascist.” “Cestapo- 
like,” “stormtroopers,” ete. Yet his views 
were not entircly consistent. He loved 
the movie Contact. based on the late Carl 
Sagan's sappy science-tiction novel, as 
well as Star ‘Trek, never grasping that the 
universalist ethic and collectivism that 
both reflect underlies the sort of political 
system that libertarians despise and resist. 
His religious beliefs were of little conse- 
quence; brought up a Roman Catholic, 
he told friends that “science is nv reli- 
gion,” although he appears not to have 


known much about science bevond the 
art of making bombs. His reading—until 
he found himselfin prison—consisted al- 
most entirely of science fiction and cn- 
tirely forgettable political tracts denounc- 
ing the federal government. ‘Then he 
nieve up aehihis Shrugged and Doctor 
Zhivago. Vis school performance Was 
never impressive; in prison, he graded 
126 on an IO test, not a brilliant score 
(Kaczvnski’s 10i is 167) but nothing to be 
ashamed of, cither. His litcrary tastes 
mav be judged from William Ernest 
Henlev’s poem Iavictus, which he had 
distributed to witnesses at his execution. 

‘Vinothy McVeigh, then, was largely 
an ordinary man, anid it there is nothing 
in his life or background to strike us as re- 
markable, eens is there much to im- 
press us as sinister; it is probably because 
the conv Suoul psychobabble cate- 
gorics and other clichés do not apply to or 
explain him that most journalists who 
have pondered McVeigh have no clue 
why he did what he “hel much less why 
he scemed to fecl no guilt about it. 
MeVeigh was the product of a white, fair 
ly affluent, working-class social environ- 
ment; while his parents divoreed, so do 
lots of other people whose children do 
not grow up to commit terrorist atrocitics. 
Moreauer, the ideology MeVecigh pro- 
fessed is one that most American onl: 
ists find incomprehensible. Government 
is our fricid, isn't it? “Phe United States is 
a democracy, after all. Why would any- 
onc hate the government?) Anvone who 
docs hate a democratic govermnciitis ob- 
viously a socially edu uwed psv- 
chops ith. Why would any normal person 
Worry Very much about a bunch of reli- 
gious nuts at Waco or a white racist like 
Bones Weaver at Ruby Ridge?) Anvonc 
concerned with that sort of thine must be 
nuts hirself. 

McVeigh outraged many people by 
describing the daveare center in the 
Mur rah Building and the children 
whom he killed as “collateral damage,” 
and by comparing the civilians slaugh- 
tered there with the fictitious characters 
sitting at computer consoles on board the 
Deathstar in Star Wars. “The brutality 
and insensitivity of the remarks contrast 
with the McVeigh that emerges in this 
book, and also with the man who wrote a 
scrics of letters to journalist Phil Bach- 
arach, who publ ished them in the May 
issuc of fsquire. Bacharach concludes, 


It is bevond me to reconcile the 
‘Timothy McVeigh who murdered 


168 people with the writer of these 
letters... . Fdo know one thing: In 
the written word, at least, he has 
nota whisper of conscicnee. 


Mis claimed to Michel and 
Herbeck that he did not know the 
Murrah Building had a daveare center, 
that it was not visible from the street, that 
he would have picked another target had 
he known it was there, and that he tried 
to avoid harming civilians. ‘Chat may or 
may not be be, but it really docs not 
matter very much. Would the bombing 
have been morally defensible if no aa 
dren had been killed? Did MeV cigh 
WOTTY that taxpayers, vetcrans, crime vic- 
tims, plaintiffs and defendants, and oth- 
crs with legitimate claims against the fed- 
cral government might also be in the 
building that morming? ‘The fact is that 
MeWVeigh did not give a damn about 
them, or the children, or whether there 
were federal law-enforcement agents iu 
the building, or whether the federal bu- 
reaucrats he deliberately murdered had 
personally done any thing wrong. “Limo- 
thy McVeigh was niditfencit to his vie- 
tims because he had convineed himself 
that he was a soldicr enlisted in his own 
private war against what he called the 
“federal jnggermaut.” and he felt rio more 
remorse for slaughtering the enemies he 
selected than Jiminy Doolittle’s fliers felt 
when they fircbombed Japanese civilians 
in Lokvo, or later in Hiroshima, Nagasa- 
ki, or Dresden; or (as MeV ‘cigh liginiselt 
wrote ina letter at May to Fox News 
correspondent Rita C osby) American pr- 
lots when they bombed civilian targets in 
Iraq and Serbia. 

“Bombing the Murrah lcderal Build- 
ing,” McVeigh wrote to Miss Cosby, 


was morally and strategically equiv 
alent to the U.S. hitting a govern- 
ment building in Cech Taig or 
other nations. Based on observa- 
tions of the policies of my own gov- 
crmicnt, I viewed this action as an 
acceptable option. From this per- 
spective, what occurred in Okla- 
homua City was no different than 
‘sic! what Americans rain on the 
heads of others all the time and, 
subscquently, iy mindset was and 
is onc of clinical detachment. 


Much the same point is made in Amer- 
ican Terrorist: “Vhe American military,” 
Michel and Uerbeck write, 


had been nsing the same philoso- 
phy for years, he would argue. 
American bombing raids were de- 
signed to take lives, not just destrov 
buildings. ‘The atom bombs that 
brought a bloody end to World 
War W—the bombs in whose in- 
age he saw his own —were de- 
signed to kill not just hundreds but 
thousands of people. Ele claimed 
to take no pleasure from killing. 
But in his mind, McWcigh had no 
trouble justifving what he was 
abont to do. 


Indeed, MecVeigh’s argument is not 
noticeably different from that invoked by 
neoconservative columnist Bruce Fein 
in.acolumn during the Gulf War. When 

ILS. bombs struck (apparently aceiden- 
tally) an Iraqi bomb shelter containing 
civilians, President Bush expressed re- 
erets for the deaths that ensued. lcin, in 
a column published i 2 the Washington 
Times on Vebruary 20, 1991, alanied 
that “the vast ae . Iraq's popula- 
tion has actively assisted Saddaim’s inter- 
national lawlessness” and that the * ‘peo- 
ple of Trac” fot just its government or 
leaders) “arc responsible se the aggres- 
sion and war crimes of their president.” 


Wha, therefore, should Mr. Bush 
instruct the U.S. military scrupu- 
lously to avoid civilian targets n 
Iraq... During World War I] 
the Allied powers massively 
bombed Berlin, Dresden, and 
‘Pokvo for reasons of military and 
civilian morale. Winston 
Churchill instructed the Roval Air 
Force to “make the rubble dance” 
in German cities. Why is Mr. 
Bush treating fraqi civilians more 
solicitously Ana the enemy civil- 


ians of World War II? 


Ifthe US. military can blame the “inno- 
cent” civilians of an cnemy state for the 
policies of that state and deliberately 
wage Icthal action against them, then 
alin should ‘Timothy KIcV. eigh not justi- 
fi his own war against” angel ” federal 
burcancrats aid their children? lorget 
The Turner Diaries. ‘Vhe real facia is: 
Did ‘Timothy VceVcigh read Bruce Fein? 
MeV cigh eeHeckG exactly the same 
morality that I’cin expresses, a morality 
that knows no distinction bebycen civil 
ian and military but lunips them together 
as “cnemies” and regards them all as fair 
game to be blown to bits. To some ex- 


tent, McVeigh was mocking that morali- 
ty in his bombing of the Mur rah Build- 
ing, reducing it ic the absurdity that it is: 
bit partly, he was also embracing il (as he 
explicitly docs in his comments to 
Michel and Herbeck and in his letter to 
Miss Cosby), and exploiting it as a justifi- 
cation of his action. Insofar as he em- 
braced it, McVeigh felt and could feel no 
guilt for the bombing; insofar as he 
mocked it, he could claim that the feder- 
al government could not fairly blame 
him for doing what it does routinely, that 
he was merely paving it back in the same 
coin “dirty for dirty,” as he put it to the 
authors. 

What ‘Timothy McVeigh did was in- 
deed an act of mass murder that deserved 
death, if not a good deal more. Bunt the 
point he tried to make in his act of mur- 
der remains a serious one —that, in mod- 
crn warfare as practiced routinely and 
happily by the United States and ‘other 
modern democracies, and increasingly: 
evcn in domestic law enforcement, lethal 
civilian casualties are acceptable (if civil- 
ians arc not often deliberately selected 
targets). McVeigh’s insistence that Amer- 
icans sec that Bont and the horror it cm- 
bodies was made with a savagery he had 
no rightto commit; but it may have been, 
as he claimed it was, the only wavy the 
point could be communicated at all to a 
government that has become too morally 
irresponsible even to offer Jimny Doolit 
tle’s token option of backing ont now and 
a population too morally obttise to accept 
the choice, even if it were offered. Tt is 
hardly surprising that so few journalists 
were able to understand why ‘Timothy 
McVeigh felt no remorse for the mass 
bloodshed he caused; hardly anyone else 
in the United States today is able to un- 
derstand it either, or the moral point that 
the OKlahoma City bombing tried to 
convey. c 
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“There are wavs of birth control. I'm 
a Protestant, and Pretestants don’t 
have any problem with family plan- 
ning [sic], and the Chinese govern- 


lent is saving one child a family, 
which seems excessive, perhaps, but 
that’s the rule and so far it’s working 
for them.” 


— Pat Robertson, from an 
April 18, 2001, interview on 
The Edge with Paula Zahn. 
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Ditching the Cadaver 


by Samuel Francis 


“Republics exist only on tenure of being agitated.” 


Where the Right Went Wrong: 
How Neoconservatives Subverted 
the Reagan Revolution and Hijacked 
the Bush Presidency 
by Patrick ]. Buchanan 
New York: St. Martin’s Press; 

264 pp., $24.95 


> 


f anything might have transformed 

the presidential election of 2004 from 
a dull ritual of mass democracy into an 
interesting and perhaps even mean- 
ingful act of civic decision, it would 
have been the presence of Patrick J. 
Buchanan, whose wit and sharp conser- 
vative intelligence enlivened the elec- 
tions of 1992, 1996, and 2000. Despite 
his absence as a candidate this year, Mr. 
Buchanan rides again in his most recent 
book, Where the Right Went Wrong, a 
work obviously crafted for the current 
election and—supposedly—for future 
ones as well. 

“Supposedly” is appropriate because 
the book’s real message is directed at the 
conservative base of the Republican Par- 
ty and what it can and should do to re- 
cover the party and its cause after this 
election. Toward the end of his book, 
Buchanan tells us, after recounting and 
analyzing what is wrong with the Bush 
administration, 


A crunch is coming, and a civ- 

il war is going to break out inside 
the Republican Party along the 
old trench lines of the Goldwater- 
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Rockefeller wars of the 1960s, a war 
for the heart and soul and future of 
the party for the new century. 


There is no indication that Mr. Buchanan 
intends to be a contestant in that battle, 
but, if there is a flaw in his book, it is 
his belief that there will be such a bat- 
tle at all. 

Whatis wrongwiththe right is a ques- 
tion that he answers fairly simply —neo- 
conservatism —and there is little reason 
to doubt that he is largely correct. The 
Old Right, he tells us in the beginning 
of his book, is defunct. “Conservatism, 
as taught by twentieth-century leaders 
like Robert Taft, Barry Goldwater, Ron- 
ald Reagan, and Jesse Helms[,] is dead,” 
and its death was not a natural one. The 
neocons murdered it. 

Buchanan’s documentation of this ar- 
gument is ample. He describes in some 
detail how what representative neocon- 
servatives— Norman Podhoretz, Irving 


Melanie Anderson 


— Wendell Phillips 


Kristol, Bill Kristol, Richard Perle —say 
and write blatantly contradicts Old Right 
conservatism, and why most of what they 
say is simply bunk. Buchanan generally 
avoids the easier neoconservative targets 
such as David Frum and John Podhoretz 
(though he is probably the only writer any- 
where who has ever quoted Tod Lindberg) 
and, instead, confronts what pass for neo- 
conservatism’s heavy lifters. ‘Thus, the se- 
nior Kristol, who is as heavy a lifter as the 
neocons possess, wrote in 2003 that “the 
United States will always feel obliged to 
defend, if possible, a democratic nation 
under attack from nondemocratic forces, 
external or internal,” and that this is why 
“jt was in our national interest to come 
to the defense of France and Britain in 
World War II” and whywe should “defend 
Israel today.” Buchanan’s deconstruction 
of this tissue of inanities is savage: 


Not until eighteen months af- 


ter the fall of France did we de- 
clare war on Hitler and not un- 
til after Hitler had declared war 
on us. America did not go to war 
to defend democracy. We went 
to war to exact retribution from a 
Japanese empire that had attacked 
us in our sleep at Pearl Harbor. 
Kristol is parroting liberal myths. 
In the Cold War we welcomed 
as allies Chiang Kai-shek, Presi- 
dent Diem, Salazar, Franco, So- 
mozca, the shah, Suharto, Sygman 
Rhee, Park Chung Hee and the Ko- 
rean generals, Greek colonels, mili- 
tarists in Brazil, Argentina, and Tur- 
key, President Marcos, and General 
Pinochet— because these autocrats 
proved more reliable friends and al- 
lies than democratists like Neh- 


tu, Olaf Palme, Willy Brandt, and 
Pierre Trudeau. When it comes to 
wars that threaten us, hot or cold, 
ideology be damned, we Americans 
are at one with Nietzsche: “A state, it 
is the coldest of all cold monsters.” 


The pontifications of the godfather of 
neoconservatism are simply wrong (in- 
deed, they are illiterate) in historical fact 
and irrelevant to serious discussion of for- 
eign policy and national interests. 

Buchanan sustains his polemic through- 
out the book, closely examining the buck- 
ets of evidence for neoconservative pre- 
meditation of the war on Iraq, from their 
obsession with Israeli goals as under- 
stood in the Likud Party to their ideo- 
logical Wilsonianism that seeks global 
hegemony for the United States for the 
ostensible purpose of imposing “democ- 
racy” all over the world. ‘Thus, Charles 
Krauthammer openly advocates a “new 
universalism” that would absorb the Unit- 
ed States into a “super-sovereign entity” 
that would be “economically, culturally, 
and politically hegemonic in the world” 
and would include Europe and Japan 
along with the United States. Norman 
Podhoretz demands that we launch what 
he calls “World War IV” against virtual- 
ly every Arabic state on the planet. Mi- 
chael Ledeen writes: “We do not want 
stability in Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
and even Saudi Arabia; we want things 
to change. The real issue is not whether, 
but how to destabilize.” Whatever the 
merits of the claims that these targeted 
states—or some of them—possess or are 
trying to acquire “weapons of mass de- 
struction,” we can easily understand why 
they might want them and feel tempted 
to use them against a country whose for- 
eign policy is in the hands of these nuts. 
When they hear the word neoconserva- 
tive, they would be well advised to reach 
for their nukes. 

Buchanan’s account of neoconserva- 
tism and its derailment of Old Right con- 
servatism is not confined to foreign pol- 
icy. He also offers chapters analyzing 
neoconservative defections on cultur- 
al conservatism and in trade policy. In 
the latter case particularly, most neocon- 
servatives (like the Wilsonians they are) 
are ideological free traders, in contrast to 
most Republicans, who espoused eco- 
nomic nationalism up to the 1950’s or 
evenlater;yetthe main culprithere is less 
neoconservatism per se than the multina- 
tional corporations that demand global- 
ization to bolster their own interests and 


to undermine wages for American labor. 
As Buchanan acknowledges, “the char- 
acter of corporate America, the exche- 
quer of the GOP, has changed” from a 
force supporting economic nationalism 
to one pushing its own global interests 
at the nation’s expense. Unfortunately, 
he says little about immigration policy, 
though he does repeat from his previous 
book, Death of the West, his warnings 
about the demographic implosion of the 
white West and endorses both a morato- 
rium on legal immigration and putting 
troops on the Mexican border to control 
the illegal kind. 

Finally, Buchanan surveys the histo- 
ty of the Supreme Court and its role in 
destroying American federalism, as well 
as the traditional cultural and moral fab- 
tic of American society. Though his ac- 
count of such decisions as Brown v. Board 
of Education and others is excellent, he 
curiously never mentions what is un- 
doubtedly the most far-reaching judicial 
usurpation of all: the Incorporation Doc- 
trine and its application to the process of 
gutting states’ rights and local autonomy. 
In place of the usual litany from conserva- 
tives of the 57 constitutional amendments 
they claim they want to enact to correct 
every folly the Court inflicts, Buchanan 
wisely proposes relying on constitutional 
provisions for limiting the appellate juris- 
diction of the courts and urges governors 
simply to refuse to enforce or obey the 
Court’s illicit decisions. They, after all, 
have taken oaths to uphold and defend 
their state constitutions, too. 

Buchanan also shows how the neocon- 
servative mafia has managed to seize con- 
trol of the Republican Party and the orga- 
nizational infrastructure of the American 
right, though he might have gone into 
somewhat more detail on the latter issue. 
Though massive documentation exists 
describing the process by which neocon- 
servatives undermined the Old Right in 
the Reagan administration and in think 
tanks, magazines, and conservative groups 
around the same time, most of this sordid 
story has never been told in detail. “Neo- 
conservatives,” Buchanan writes, 


captured the foundations, think 
tanks, and opinion journals of the 
Right and were allowed to rede- 
fine conservatism. Their agen- 
da—open borders, amnesty for il- 
legal aliens, free trade, an orderly 
retreat in the culture wars, “Big 
Government Conservatism,” and 
Wilsonian interventions to reshape 


the world in America’s image — 
was embraced by Republican lead- 
ers as the new conservative agenda. 


And the man who has embraced neo- 
conservatism the most warmly has been 
George W. Bush. The amnesty for illegal 
immigrants proposed last January and the 
disastrous war with Iraq are the principal 
fruits of this union. 


Co the line of analysis that he 
pursues in the book, Buchanan’s 
conclusions about the Republican Party 
simply do not follow. Despite being 
billed by its publishers and some critics 
as “an attack on President Bush,” Where 
the Right Went Wrong is, in fact, an en- 
dorsement of the incumbent President and 
a plea for his reelection. Buchanan’s ar- 
gument here is twofold: First, Bush is 
better than John Kerry, and, since the 
nextpresident will appoint new Supreme 
Court justices who will control the fu- 
ture of the Court for a generation, it is 
critical that Bush be the man who ap- 
points them. Second, the Republican 
Party—not some hypothetical third par- 
ty—is the only vehicle by which a serious 
right can recover its position and power. I 
find neither reason compelling. 

George W. Bush may or may not be 
“better” than John Kerry, but there is little 
reason to think that any Supreme Court 
justices Bush might appoint in the next 
four years will be superior to the disas- 
trous ones Republican presidents have 
given us in the past—Earl Warren and 
William Brennan (appointed by Dwight 
Eisenhower), Harry Blackmun (Rich- 
ard Nixon), John Paul Stevens (Gerald 
Ford), Sandra DayO’Connorand Antho- 
ny Kennedy (Ronald Reagan), and Da- 
vid Souter (George H.W. Bush). With- 
out these particular justices, the “judicial 
dictatorship” of which Buchanan rightly 
complains could never have occurred — 
a fact of which he is entirely aware and 
which he discusses frankly. Yet his an- 
swer, insofar as he offers one, is that the 
lower-court judges Bush has appointed 
so far have been conservatives, and this 
augurs well for the high court in the sec- 
ond term. Granted that they are, howev- 
er, there is no particular reason to assume 
such appointments will continue into a 
second term, when Bush no longer needs 
to woo the political right and when key 
personnel in the Justice Department and 
the White Housearelikelyto change. Un- 
fortunately, the Republican track record 
on the Supreme Court hasfor so long been 
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one of political expediency that conserva- 
tives cannot count on what a Republican 
administration will do. 

The other reason Buchanan offers 
seems more persuasive at first glance. 
He is quite right in saying that no serious 
third party of the right exists in this coun- 
try and that there probably is not going to 
be one. The political oligarchy has sim- 
ply contrived to make it too difficult for al- 
ternative partiesto gain the needed fund- 
ing and ballot access that would make a 
serious third party possible. Another and 
deeper reason that such a party cannot 
develop, however, is that the American 
right as it exists today does notreally want 
one. What it wants is the party it has, and 
something like the soft, smiley-face con- 
servatism the party now offers. 

The real task of conservative counter- 
revolutionaries today is not so much to 
create a new party as a practical political 
vehicle but to begin rebuilding (not re- 
capturing) an infrastructure of journals, 
publishing houses, organizations, web- 
sites, and think tanks that can make a 
start at recovering what neoconservatives 
stole in the 1980's (rather, more precise- 
ly and to be entirely fair, what the Old 
Right either allowed or actually invited 
them to steal). Buchanan quotes his old 
friend Richard Whalen in the aftermath 
of Watergate as saying that what conser- 
vatives needed to do was “go back to the 
catacombs.” That is exactly where they 
went, and, six years later, after construct- 
ing an impressive labyrinth of ideological 
and propaganda caverns, they had them- 
selves a new president. That is what the 
real right needs to do again. There are 
signs— in this magazine and others — that 
it is beginning to do it. 

If the kind of right that Pat Buchanan 
and most other real conservatives want is 
going to survive, it has to get out of, and 
away from, the Republican Party. What- 
ever conservatives remain within the par- 
ty today have no discernible influence on 
its leadership, and, if that leadership is re- 
confirmed this month, it will have even 
less reason to pay them attention than 
it had in the administration’s first term. 
‘There already has been a struggle for the 
heart and soul and future of the Republi- 
can Party, and the man who led that strug- 
gle for the right— through no fault or flaw 
of his own —lost. If the heart and soul of 
the party are going to survive, they need to 
ditch the political cadaver in which they 
are now trapped and start building a new 
body to animate. The long march toward 
creating one needs to begin now. c 
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Stupidity as Virtue 


Samuel T. Francis, Ethnopolitics: Immigration, Race, and the American Political Future, Representative 
Government Press, 2003, 62 pp., $10.00. 


Whites—not Hispanics— 
are the key to GOP success. 


reviewed by Stephen Webster 


here have been many books and 
articles about the influence of 
mass non-white immigration on 
the American economy, culture, and 
even the national identity, but relatively 
few about its impact on politics. In his 
latest monograph, syndicated columnist 
and frequent AR contributor Samuel 
Francis explains how race and immigra- 
tion are altering the American political 
landscape. 





GOLDWATER 
FOR PRESIDENT 


A Republican who understood. 


There have been more than 30 mil- 
lion immigrants since 1970, and both 
political parties are trying to appeal to 
these newcomers, even at the expense 
of abandoning previous positions and 
constituencies. The Democrats were the 
first to become dependent on non- 
whites. Since the 1960s, blacks in par- 
ticular have voted Democratic over- 
whelmingly—in the 2000 presidential 
election, Democrats got 90 percent of 
the black vote. Because they are so de- 
pendent on blacks, Democrats must treat 
people like Jesse Jackson and Al 
Sharpton with respect. Hispanics are not 
quite so loyal to the Democratic Party— 
they give it about two thirds of their 
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votes—but the increasing influence of 
Hispanics in the Democratic Party ac- 
counts for across-the-board support 
among party leaders for a full amnesty 
for illegal aliens, bilingual education, 
voting rights for immigrants, etc. 

“The irony of these patterns of racial 
and Hispanic immigrant voting,” Dr. 
Francis writes, “is that, while the Demo- 
crats have become in many respects the 
prisoner of the black and Hispanic ra- 
cial minorities on whom they are depen- 
dent for political success, the Republi- 
cans have become no less dependent on 
a strategy and ideology that seek to at- 
tract the same minorities, even though 
they have been unable to attract very 
many to their ranks.” 

Whereas the Democrats really do 
need non-whites, the Republicans—Dr. 
Francis’s Stupid Party—only think they 
do. As Dr. Francis explains, this is be- 
cause Republicans failed to understand 
the political appeal of immigration re- 
form after California’s 1994 vote on 
Proposition 187. This ballot initiative 
was to deny public benefits, including 
education, to illegal aliens. They myth 
inside the Beltway is that support for the 
initiative killed the Republican Party in 
California, a state that had once been 
critical to it in national elections. Until 
2000, no Republican had ever won the 
White House without taking California. 

The reality is that Prop. 187 passed 
overwhelmingly, with 59 percent of the 
vote statewide, and enjoyed majority 
support among every ethnic group ex- 
cept Hispanics (nearly a quarter of whom 
also voted for it). GOP governor Pete 
Wilson, who had been written off politi- 
cally prior to embracing 187, won with 
55 percent of the vote, and the Republi- 
cans picked up four congressional seats 
in California, which helped them take 
control of Congress for the first time in 
nearly 50 years. 

Any but the stupidest of parties would 
have realized immigration was a winning 
issue, but as Dr. Francis points out, there 
were many Republican functionaries and 
propagandists—the so-called neo-con- 
servatives—who were already beholden 
to the Open Borders lobby. When GOP 
presidential candidate Robert Dole lost 
to President Clinton in 1996, the neo- 
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conservatives claimed it was the smol- 
dering resentment of alienated Hispan- 
ics, and not Sen. Dole’s lackluster cam- 
paign, that cost them the election. They 
pointed out that Sen. Dole received just 
21 percent of the Hispanic vote, com- 
pared to Ronald Reagan’s 37 percent in 
1984. This interpretation of Prop. 187 
is so wrong-headed it approaches the 
perverse. 


Hispanic vs. Southern Strategy 


What really cost Sen. Dole the 1996 
election was that he won only 46 per- 
cent of the white vote. Although today’s 
Republicans are loathe to admit it, they 
cannot win anywhere without a solid 
majority of whites. Earlier generations 
of Republican strategists understood this 
simple fact, first enunciated by Sen. 
Barry Goldwater in 1961, when he told 
an audience in Atlanta that, “We’re not 
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One who doesn’t. 


going to get the Negro vote as a bloc in 
1964 and 1968, so we ought to go hunt- 
ing where the ducks are.” The ducks 
were mainly in the South, and this was 
the origin of the so-called Southern Strat- 
egy, employed by the GOP in its win- 
ning presidential campaigns from 1968 
to 1988. The strategy, writes Dr. Francis, 
“consisted of appealing to whites, in the 
South as well as among ethnic, largely 
Roman Catholic, and working class vot- 
ers in the urban and suburban Northeast, 
by invoking patriotic, moralistic, and 
religious values and social concerns 
about rising crime rates, eroding public 
morality, and the apparent inability or 
unwillingness of the Democratic lead- 
ership to control or stop such trends.” 
“The Republican appeal to white vot- 
ers,” Dr. Francis continues, “also in- 
cluded what was at least subliminally an 
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explicit racial appeal, a subtle message 
that, while not overtly stigmatizing 
blacks or inciting racial antagonism, 
played on existing white anxieties about 





Was this really a racial appeal? 


blacks.” When Republicans made racial 
appeals, they won. When they did not, 
as in 1976, 1992, and 1996, they lost. 
Dr. Francis believes George W. Bush 
made a weak racial appeal in 2000 by 
refusing to apologize for speaking at Bob 
Jones University and by vetoing a hate 
crimes bill passed by the Texas legisla- 
ture. Because it was a weak appeal, he 
won only 54 percent of the white vote 
and lost the popular vote to Al Gore (in 
the five presidential elections won by the 
GOP since 1972 it has won an average 
of 60 percent of the white vote). 

Still, by 2000, the Hispanic Strategy 
had become the official GOP party line, 
as Dr. Francis demonstrates with the fol- 
lowing quotes. Republican pollster 
Lance Tarrance: “We have now moved 
from the Southern strategy we pursued 
for the last three decades, since Richard 
Nixon, to a Hispanic strategy for the next 
three decades.” Presidential advisor Karl 
Rove: The Southern strategy is an “old 
paradigm” that “past GOP candidates 
had employed in a calculated bid to po- 
larize the electorate and put together a 
predominantly white majority.” Repub- 
lican operative Ralph Reed: “This is a 
very different party from the party that 
sits down on Labor Day and cedes the 
black vote and cedes the Hispanic vote, 
and tries to drive its percentage of the 
white vote over 70 percent to win an 
election.” 

But does the Hispanic Strategy work? 
Republicans first made overt appeals to 
Hispanic voters in statewide elections in 
California in the late 90s. They failed. 
George W. Bush made Hispanic out- 
reach a key part of his campaign in 2000, 
often speaking in Spanish and running 
advertisements on Spanish-language ra- 
dio and television stations. He won only 
31 percent of the Hispanic vote, about 
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what Republicans usually get, and only 
a few percentage points more than the 
number of California Hispanics who 
voted for Prop. 187! In the current presi- 
dential campaign, Pres. 
Bush is once again pander- 
ing to Hispanics. He has a 
group called Viva Bush 
doing Hispanic outreach, 
runs Spanish-language 
television ads featuring the 
Mexican and other Latin 
American flags, and even 
delivered a few lines of his 
convention acceptance 
speech in Spanish. Yet 
polls show him only attracting about 32 
percent of the Hispanic vote. Blacks, of 
course, are breaking for Sen. John Kerry 
by nine to one, and non-whites as a 
whole by three to one. 

“Tn almost all cases, then, since 1994, 
the results of every real political test of 
the Hispanic strategy have been the 
same,” Dr. Francis writes: abysmal fail- 
ure. However, when Republicans run on 
immigration restriction, they win, as did 
Pete Wilson in 1994. When they run on 
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pro-immigration platforms, as did Rob- 
ert Dole in 1996 and George W. Bush in 
2000, they lose (at least the popular 
vote). “For all the rhetoric of the ‘new 
Republicans’ about wooing non-whites,” 
writes Dr. Francis, “the lesson of the 
2000 election and every other recent 
election for the GOP ought to be clear: 
Trying to win non-whites, especially by 
abandoning issues important to white 
voters, while neglecting, abandoning, or 
alienating whites is the road to political 
suicide; the natural and logical strategy 
of the Republican Party in the future is 
to seek to maximize its white vote as 
much as possible.” 

To illustrate this point, Dr. Francis 
cites UPI and Vdare.com correspondent 
Steve Sailer’s analysis of the 2000 elec- 
tion. George W. Bush won just 54 per- 
cent of the white vote in one of the clos- 
est elections in US history. Had he won 
57 percent of the white vote (George H. 
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W. Bush won 59 percent in 1988 with 
the help of the famous Willie Horton ad), 
the election would have been an elec- 
toral college landslide for Mr. Bush, 367 
to 171. Even if securing that extra three 
percent of the white vote had lost him a 
further eight percent of the non-white 
vote, he would still have won handily. 
Whites are, and for the foreseeable fu- 
ture will remain, the core constituency 
of the Republican Party. The Hispanic 
Strategy will never bring enough Hispan- 
ics into the party, and will only drive 
away white voters. Had Pres. Bush not 
angered his white base with his foolish 
amnesty plan, it is unlikely the 2004 elec- 
tion would be as close as most pundits 
predict. 

What today’s Republicans don’t seem 
to understand, and what makes Dr. 
Francis’s monograph so important, is 
that race matters. It matters culturally 
and it matters politically. This is espe- 
cially true for whites, though most are 
too brainwashed to realize it. As Dr. 
Francis writes, “to an increasing degree, 
American politics revolves around race 
and immigration and the constituencies 
created by them—not around the tradi- 
tional white European-American core of 
American politics and government. As 
the white European portion of the Ameri- 
can population continues to dwindle to- 
ward what the Census Bureau has repeat- 
edly projected will be a minority of the 
population by 2050, and as mass non- 
white immigration continues unabated, 
white voters and constituencies can ex- 
pect to find themselves and their inter- 
ests increasingly marginalized and in- 
creasingly irrelevant to the national po- 
litical campaigns and candidates of both 
major parties.” Once that happens, Dr. 
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Francis warns, “they and the country 
they have historically led face an uncer- 
tain and alarming future with whites fac- 
ing the possibility of becoming a politi- 
cally inert and powerless racial minor- 
ity in the new, majority non-white 
America of the coming century.” 
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Ethnopolitics 


Ethnic and racial implications of the 2000 elections 


by Samuel Francis 


1997, immigration expert Peter Brimelow and Ed 

Rubenstein predicted that the Republican Party 
was facing imminent political catastrophe due to the 
continuing tide of immigrants into the country and into 
the Democratic Party. Acknowledging that “Hispanics 
do indeed move rightward the longer they remain in 
America,” the authors also contended that “This effect 
is canceled out by newly arrived immigrants who 
overwhelmingly vote Democratic. Hence, directly 
because of immigration the GOP has never 
approached a majority of the Hispanic vote. And this 
shows no sign of changing any time soon.” 

Even if the Republicans could maintain their 
1988 level of support from each ethnic group in the 
American electorate (and they failed to do so in 1996), 
“They have at most two presidential cycles left. Then 
they go inexorably into minority status, beginning in 
2008.” 

At first glance the results of the 2000 presidential 
election would seem to prove the Brimelow- 
Rubenstein thesis wrong. George W. Bush not only 
won the presidential election but did so after making 
concerted appeals to both black and Hispanic voters 
who have traditionally supported the Democrats. Bush 
is himself fluent in Spanish and used his language 
skills as well as those of his brother, Governor Jeb 
Bush of Florida and his Hispanic family, to campaign 
in Hispanic areas. As governor of Texas, George W. 
Bush had won strong support from Hispanic voters in 
that state in his own 1998 re-election campaign, and 
one of his attractions to Republicans in 2000 was his 
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supposed ability to cut into the habitually Democratic 
Hispanic bloc. 

Unfortunately, upon a closer examination of the 
returns in the 2000 election, nothing really contradicts 
the Brimelow-Rubenstein thesis of 1997, and much 
appears to support it. Moreover, despite intensive 
rhetoric from both political parties about “racial 
reconciliation,” the advantages of “diversity” that 
mass immigration supposedly brings, and the “end of 
racism,” the truth appears to be that racial and ethnic 
solidarity is stronger than ever and will continue to 
shape American politics well into the future. The 
implication of these facts is clear: Immigration (along 
with an intensification of African-American racial 
solidarity in political behavior) has not served to unite 
the nation but to fragment it along ethnic and racial 
lines and to push the political spectrum toward the 
political left. 

Exit polls from the Voter News Service (VNS) 
conducted on election day (Nov. 7), 2000 reveal the 
ethnic and racial patterns of the vote. Perhaps the most 
striking ethnic pattern to emerge from the election is 
the overwhelming support for Democratic candidate 
Vice President Al Gore from black voters. VNS exit 
polls show that black voters, making up some 10 
percent of the national electorate, supported Gore by 
90 percent. While black male voters supported Gore 
by 85 percent, the Democratic candidate’s support 
among black female voters was even larger — a huge 
94 percent. 

Nationally, about 19 percent — nearly one in five 
— of Gore’s votes came from black voters. The level 
of black support for the Republican presidential 
candidate, however, was strikingly low; only 8 percent 
of black voters cast their ballots for George W. Bush. 
Black male voters went for Bush by 12 percent, but 
black female voters supported him by only 6 percent. 
Black support for the GOP ticket in 2000 was lower 
than in any other presidential election year since 1964, 
when Republican nominee Sen. Barry Goldwater, who 
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had opposed civil rights legislation in the Senate, won 
only 6 percent of the black vote. By contrast, Ronald 
Reagan in 1984 won 9 percent of the black vote. 
Yet, as black conservative commentator 
Armstrong Williams wrote after the election, “Gov. 
Bush pursued African-American 
connections with more avidity 
than any Republican candidate of 
recent memory. He studded his 
campaign trail with stops at 
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inner-city schools, churches, 
welfare offices, and _ black 
communities. He filled his 


commercials with minority faces 
in an attempt to tell minority 
voters they were part of his 
party. He prominently kissed a 
black baby and could often be 
seen mingling with Hispanics.” 
Why then did Bush not win more black votes? 

One of the main reasons seems to be that his 
Democratic opponents and their supporters, the 
NAACP, mounted a concerted campaign to depict 
Bush as racially insensitive and an opponent of black 
political goals. Gore himself repeatedly denounced 
Bush’s campaign pledge to appoint “strict 
constructionist” judges as a covert commitment to 
restore segregation and Jim Crow laws. Matthew Rees 
of the Weekly Standard noted a television ad 
sponsored by the NAACP that used the voice of the 
daughter of black murder victim James Byrd Jr., slain 
in Texas in 1998 by whites for apparently racial 
reasons, that “all but blamed Bush for her father’s 
death at the hands of white racists.” This and similar 
NAACP-sponsored ads on TV and radio accused Bush 
of indifference to “hate crimes,” opposing new hate 
crimes legislation for Texas in the wake of the Byrd 
killing, and opposing federal legislation against “racial 
profiling”; most of these ads strongly insinuated that 
Bush’s positions were driven by racial bigotry. The 
NAACP in 2000 spent some $12 million through its 
National Voters Fund in a campaign to register black 
voters and get them to the polls. 

Yet, while pro-Democratic ads nakedly appealed 
to racial solidarity in a negative way, the kind of 
appeals to black voters sponsored by Republicans 


were no less racial in a positive way. Filling TV ads 
with minority faces and kissing black babies are no 
less appeals to win votes on the basis of race than 
insinuating that an opponent is a racial bigot. 

The black support for Gore was aided also by a 
sizeable black voter tumout on 
election day in critical swing 
states. While the national level of 
black voter turnout remained 
about the same in 2000 as in 
1996 (about 10 percent), “black 
turnout increased more 
dramatically in states targeted by 
the NAACP, labor unions, and 
the Democratic Party,’ the 
Washington Post reported. The 
Wall Street Journal reported that 
in Florida, “[Black] turnout 
surged by 50 percent from four 
years ago, giving blacks clout beyond their share of 
the voting-age population here,” and DeWayne 
Wickham in USA Today attributed the forced vote 
recount in Florida to the massive black support for 
Gore (93 percent) in that state. Some 29 percent of 
Gore’s votes in Florida came from black voters. 
Political scientist David Bositis told the Journal that 
“Black-voter turnout appears to be a significant factor 
this year. In Michigan, Delaware, Florida, and 
Pennsylvania, black-voter turnout was absolutely 
critical” to Gore’s final vote counts. In Missouri, the 
black share of the total vote grew from 5 percent in 
1996 to 12 percent last year, helping to defeat 
incumbent Republican Sen. John Ashcroft and elect 
the deceased Gov. Mel Carnahan to the U.S. Senate. In 
Tennessee, black turnout increased from 13 percentin 
1996 to 18 percent in 2000. 

If black voter support for Gore was 
overwhelming, so too was Hispanic support, though at 
lower levels. While black voters went for Gore by 90 
percent, Hispanic voters, who make up some 7 percent 
of the electorate nationally, supported the Democrat 
by 67 percent — a level that is usually considered a 
landslide. Hispanic voters went for George W. Bush 
by only 31 percent, though Republican propagandists 
were quick to boast that this was a significant gain for 
their party over the miserably low 21 percent of the 
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national Hispanic vote wonb yRepublican presidential 
candidate Bob Dole in 1996. 

The level of Hispanic support for the Republican 
ticket is important because of its implications for the 
immigration policies that the GOP supports. In 1994, 
California Gov. Pete Wilson won re-election (and 
indeed political resurrection) by endorsing the state’s 
ballot initiative, Proposition 187, which terminated 
and prohibited all publicly funded services for illegal 
aliens. Although actually a budget proposal, Prop. 187 
was widely viewed as an immigration measure and 
attracted both enemies and supporters because of that 
interpretation. The measure passed by some 65 percent 
and served for a while to place immigration issues on 
the national political agenda. 

But because of Bob Dole’s poor showing among 
Hispanics in 1996, supporters of liberal immigration 
policies such as Linda Chavez and Paul Gigot of The 
Wall Street Journal argued that Republican support 
for Prop. 187 and subsequent restrictions on 
immigration had only served to alienate the growing 
Hispanic vote and that only by abandoning 
immigration restriction and courting Hispanic voters 
could Republicans expect to win in the future. In the 
years between 1996 and 2000, their advice was largely 
adopted by the Republican Party at the national level 
and in many states, including California. The Bush 
campaign in 2000 sought to attract Hispanic voters 
just as much as it sought to win black voters. It was 
only marginally more successful in doing so. 

Indeed, a state-by-state analysis of the Hispanic 
vote for the GOP ticket in 2000 conducted by United 
Press International (UPI) reporter Steven Sailer soon 
after the election shows very little improvement in the 
Republican showing due to Bush’s personal appeals, 
strategy, or immigration policies. In California, for 
example, which has the largest number of Hispanic 
voters of any state and where Hispanics constitute 13.4 
percent of the state electorate, Bush lost the Hispanic 
vote to Gore by an overwhelmingly larger margin than 
he lost it nationally — 28 percent to Gore’s 67 percent 
(the Orange County Register a week after the election 
reported that Bush won only 21 percent of the state’s 
Hispanics). In 1996, according to the Almanac of 
American Politics, 2000, Bob Dole won only 20 
percent of the Hispanic vote in California to Bill 


Clinton’s 71 percent, so Bush’s showing was not a 
significant gain. 

Indeed, the whole argument that Republican and 
conservative support for Prop.187 and immigration 
control generally alienated Hispanic voters from the 
GOP is open to question. In the first place, while 
strong Republican candidates like Nixon and Reagan 
could win 30 percent to 35 percent of the Hispanic 
vote nationally, weaker candidates such as Gerald 
Ford in 1976 and George H. W. Bush in 1992 were 
able to win only smaller shares — and this was well 
before Prop.187 came along. Ford in 1976 won only 
24 percent and Bush in 1992 won only 25 percent of 
the national Hispanic vote. Dole’s 21 percent in 1996 
(and 20 percent in California) is consistent with the 
performance of a weak Republican candidate among 
Hispanic voters. Moreover, Dole himself publicly 
repudiated the Republican Party’s platform plank 
calling for immigration control (drafted by Pat 
Buchanan forces at the GOP convention) and chose as 
his running mate the militantly pro-immigration neo- 
conservative Jack Kemp, who had actively opposed 
Proposition 187 in 1994. Dole himself had no visible 
record on immigration issues. Whatever Pete Wilson 
and California Republicans might have said or done to 
alienate Hispanic voters in 1994 did not apply to Dole 
and Kemp in 1996 (or to low Hispanic support for 
George W. Bush outside of California in 2000). In 
any case, 23 percent of Hispanic voters in California 
voted for Prop. 187, suggesting that about a quarter of 
the Hispanic vote in the state is essentially 
conservative and Republican and is what Republican 
candidates should normally expect to receive in that 
state. 

Bush’s gain in Hispanic votes in 2000 over Dole 
in 1996 was therefore not due to any significantly 
greater success among California Hispanics than Dole. 
The same is true in two other major regions of 
concentrated Hispanic voting power, New York and 
Texas. In the former, which contains the third largest 
concentration of Hispanic voters (8.2 percent of the 
state electorate) in the nation, Bush lost Hispanic 
support even more dramatically, carrying only 18 
percent of the state’s Hispanic (largely Puerto Rican) 
voters to Gore’s 80 percent. (Hillary Clinton in her 
successful race for the U.S. Senate seat from New 
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York won 85 percent of Hispanic votes.) In Texas, 
Bush’s home state where he had (according to pro- 
Republican propaganda) carried a majority of 
Hispanic voters in his re-election campaign in 1998 
(the real figure was only 39 percent), Bush did better 
but still failed to win a majority of Hispanic voters. 
Texas contains the nation’s second largest 
concentration of Hispanic voters (19.6 percent), and 
Bush won only 42 percent of them — admittedly a 
gain over his 1998 performance and considerably 
better than most Texas Republicans, but still 
considerably less than the Hispanic majority of 54 
percent carried by Gore. 

Only in Florida, where Hispanics constitute 11.9 
percent of the state electorate and make up the 
nation’s fourth largest concentration of Hispanic 
voters, was Bush able to win a slim majority of 50 
percent to Gore’s 48 percent. It must be remembered 
that Bush’s brother Jeb Bush is the governor of 
Florida, that his wife and children are visibly 
Hispanic, and that they campaigned strongly for Bush 
in the state. 

But the Florida Hispanic vote is largely Cuban in 
extraction, and Cuban voters have historically voted 
Republican. Democratic presidential candidates have 
traditionally received only 13 percent to 15 percent of 
the Florida Cuban vote, though in 1996 Bill Clinton 
actually won 27 percent of the Cubans. In the post- 
Cold War political environment, the anti-Castro 
sentiment that drove Cubans into GOP ranks may be 
dwindling as a major motive of voting behavior. 

Nevertheless, the major reason for Bush’s win 
among Hispanics in Florida last year, in most experts’ 
views, was the Clinton administration’s alienation of 
the Cuban constituency by its support for returning 
Elian Gonzalez to Cuba earlier in the year. As Fox 
News’ Malcolm Balfour reported, one local voter of 
Cuban background told him a few days after the vote, 
“Tknowhundreds of people who registered to vote just 
because of that raid on Elian’s relatives’ home. Last 
time, I voted for the Democrat, Bill Clinton, but no 
way would I vote Democrat this time around. That 
was a Democratic conspiracy to carry out an illegal 
raid just when the parties were reaching an agreement. 
The Democratic Party violated the civil rights of 
Cuban-Americans everywhere.” 
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Two days before the election, the St. Petersburg 
Times reported that “as Election Day nears 
Cuban-American exiles are getting ready to exact their 
revenge [for Clinton’s policy toward the Gonzalez 
boy]. Al Gore seems set to pay the price for the 
Clinton administration’s efforts to let the boy go back 
to Cuba with his dad,” even though Gore himself 
expressed disagreement with the administration’s 
policy. 

Bush also did poorly among Hispanic voters in 
Western and Southwestern states. In Arizona, where 
Hispanics are 13.6 percent of the electorate, Gore won 
Hispanics by 65 percent to Bush’s 33 percent. In New 
Mexico, where more than one-third (34.9 percent) of 
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the electorate is Hispanic, Gore won 66 percent among 
Hispanics to Bush’s 32 percent. In Colorado, where 
Hispanics compose 8 percent of the electorate, 
Hispanics voted for Gore 68 percent over Bush, 25 
percent. 

Yet throughout the campaign, Bush repeatedly 
expressed support for more immigration from Latin 
America, praised its results, and distanced himself 
from immigration restriction and control. Thus, in an 
interview with the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette on 6 
January 2000, Bush said, “We ought to increase legal 
immigration for our country’s advantage. The high- 
tech world we are now dominating is dependent on 
educated folks, but we’re short...of workers.” Last 
August, Bush described his view of the effects of 
immigration on American society in these glowing 
terms in a speech to a Hispanic audience in Miami: 


America has one national creed, but many 
accents. We are now one of the largest 
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Spanish-speaking nations in the world. We’re a 
major source of Latin music, journalism and 
culture. 


Just go to Miami, or San Antonio, Los Angeles, 
Chicago or West New York, New Jersey...and 
close your eyes and listen. You could just as 
easily be in Santo Domingo or Santiago, or San 
Miguel de Allende. 


For years our nation has debated this change 
— some have praised it and others have 
resented it. By nominating me, my party has 
made a choice to welcome the new America. 


Bush often campaigned in Spanish and made 
heavy use of his half-Mexican nephew, George P. 
Bush, in his campaign appeals to Hispanic voters. 
Bush’s supporters in the conservative press such as the 
Washington Times’ Donald Lambro confidently 
prophesied his capture of a majority of Hispanic 
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voters. Thus, on 20 December 1999, Lambro wrote in 
the Times that “George W. Bush is winning support 
from a majority of Hispanic voters” and cited 
“Hispanic officials and grass-roots activists” who said 
Bush’s support among Hispanics was “the result of 
Mr. Bush’s efforts to reach out to Hispanics with a 
message of inclusiveness and with tax-cut proposals 
that appeal to business owners and families with 
children.” Of course, as many critics of Bush’s 
approach to Hispanics predicted, Hispanic ethnic 
loyalties in the end proved far more powerful than tax- 
cuts as motivations for voting behavior. 

The conclusion is unavoidable: Bush’s elaborate 
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appeals to Hispanics on the basis of abandoning 
immigration restriction and courting Hispanics at the 
GOP convention and in the campaign was a failure. 
He gained Hispanic votes at all only because of his 
own connections with Hispanic voters in his home 
state of Texas and because of blunders by the 
Democrats among Hispanics in Florida. 

Indeed, Hispanic solidarity with the Democrats 
should not be surprising. As a report in the Boston 
Globe pointed out shortly before the election, “More 
than 1.7 million resident aliens have become U.S. 
citizens in the past two years, most of them with an 
incentive to vote and a lopsided preference for the 
Democratic Party.” The story quoted one California 
Democratic activist as saying, “Both parties show up 
at swearing-in ceremonies to try to register voters. 
There is a Democratic table and a Republican table. 
Ours has a lot of business. Theirs is like the Maytag 
repairman.” In January 2001, the London Financial 
Times, reporting on the transformation of California 
state politics by the Hispanic presence there, noted 
that the demographic shift in the state is “moulding the 
foundations of a one-party state” for the Democrats. 
“Fresh data,” the Financial Times reported, “show a 
continuing shift of Latin and Asian voters into the 
Democrat camp.” The prospects for the Republicans 
in the state are thus no better in the future than they 
have been in the past. 

Similar solidarity among other ethnic groups was 
also apparent during the 2000 election, with Jews 
voting 79 percent for the Gore-Lieberman ticket 
(Jewish voters traditionally cast about a third of their 
support to the Republican nominee, but in 1992, 1996, 
and last year’s elections the Republican candidates 
won only 11 percent, 16 percent, and 19 percent of the 
Jewish vote respectively). Similarly, Asian voters 
went for Gore by a strong (though not overwhelming) 
54 percent; in 1992, 55 percent of Asian voters 
supported George H. W. Bush and in 1996 48 percent 
supported Dole and only 44 percent Clinton. These 
figures show a steady trend among Asian voters 
toward the political left during the last decade. 
Reportedly, about 70 percent of American Indians and 
about 60 percent of Arab-Americans also voted for 
Gore last year. 

The only ethnic group that can be said to have 
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supported the Republicans is whites, though by no 
means as solidly as most non-white blocs support the 
Democrats. In 2000, white men, who compose 39 
percent of the electorate, voted for George W. Bush 
over Al Gore by 60 percent to 35 percent. White 
women, who make up 43 percent of the electorate, 
were much more evenly split, with 49 percent voting 
for Bush and 48 percent voting for Gore. White voters 
in general, who compose 82 percent of the electorate, 
voted for Bush over Gore by 54 percent to 42 percent. 
Table 1 shows the historic pattern of white voting 
since 1972. 

The table shows that while a majority of white 
voters usually vote for the Republican candidate, only 
twice in the eight presidential elections since 1972 — 
in that year and in 1984 
— have they voted 
together by more than 60 
percent and only four 
times have more than 55 
percent of whites voted 
together for a_ single 
candidate. Compare this 
level of bloc voting to 
that of blacks (always 
80-90 percent) or 
Hispanics (always 60-75 
percent), and it is clear 
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the ‘90s, is a distinct decline from the nearly 60 
percent average won by Republican nominees in the 
1970s and ‘80s. 

One major reason for the improvement of the 
Democratic ticket in winning white votes and the 
decline in white votes for the Republican ticket in 
2000 is the change in the political strategies of the two 
parties in recent years. The Republicans have 
deliberately neglected their natural political base 
among white voters in a fruitless pursuit of non-white 
voters, while the Democrats have not hesitated to 
appeal to at least key sectors of the white vote even as 
they also appealed to non-white and anti-white racial 
anxieties to mobilize non-white support. 

Recent Republican strategy reflects a deliberate 
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others. 
It will also be 
noticed that the 


percentage of whites who support the Democrats does 
not change significantly from year to year. Although 
George W. Bush won a strong majority of 54 percent 
of white voters last year, Gore did better than most 
Democratic candidates in the recent past by winning 
42 percent. The 42-43 percent of white votes that Gore 
and Clinton won in 1996 and 2000 respectively is 
more than any Democratic presidential candidate has 
won since Jimmy Carter in 1976. Correspondingly, 
Bush’s 54 percent majority last year, while better than 
what Bob Dole and Bush’s father won in their races in 





54% | Gore 42% | Nader 3% 


decision on the part of party leaders to abandon both 
the issues and the strategy — and presumably the 
constituencies that the strategy won — that brought 
landslide victories to such Republican leaders as 
Richard Nixon and Ronald Reagan in the past. Recent 
Republican strategy also reflects the growing belief 
that winning non-whites votes is essential to the 
Republican future. Whereas strong Republican 
candidates like Nixon and Reagan in the 1970s and 
1980s relied on what came to be known as the 
“Southern strategy” to win high levels of support 
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among white voters, the new Republicans of the 1990s 
explicitly rejected and abandoned that strategy. 

Thus, GOP pollster Lance Tarrance told the 
Washington Times in January 2000, “We have now 
moved from the Southern strategy we pursued for the 
last three decades, since Richard Nixon, to a Hispanic 
strategy for the next three decades. The maturing of 
the Hispanic vote is in the very states that have 
allowed the Republican Party to develop its first 
majority in the last half century.” 

Similarly, Jim Nicholson, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, told the Jimes, “This 
party is going after the growing Hispanic vote with TV 
ads, Hispanic candidate recruitment attempts, 
campaigns conducted by Spanish-speaking 
Republicans in Latino communities and an all-out 
effort to persuade newly naturalized citizens of 
Hispanic origin to join the Republican Party.” In 1999, 
Republican state Sen. Jim Brulte of California 
explicitly vowed that he would no longer support 
financial contributions to white, male candidates. “My 
leadership PAC will give no more money to Anglo 
males in Republican primaries,” Sen. Brulte said. 
“Every dollar I can raise is going to nominate Latinos 
and Asian Americans and women. We have to expand 
our outreach.” 

In August 2000, the Washington Post cited Karl 
Rove, Bush’s top political strategist, as dismissing the 
Southern strategy as an “old paradigm” that “past 
GOP candidates had employed in a calculated bid to 
polarize the electorate and put together a 
predominantly white majority. People are more 
attracted today by a positive agenda than by wedge 
issues,” Rove told the Post. Ralph Reed, the former 
executive director of the Christian Coalition and now 
a Republican political consultant, also told the Post, 
“This is a very different party from the party that sits 
down on Labor Day and cedes the black vote and 
cedes the Hispanic vote, and tries to drive its 
percentage of the white vote over 70 percent to win an 
election.” As indicated earlier, George W. Bush 
himself reflected this new strategy in his own 
campaign rhetoric and positions on immigration. 

But the actual result of this new strategy is 
evident from the exit polls of the 2000 election. The 
strategy failed to attract significant numbers of non- 
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white voters; it failed miserably to win black votes and 
won only enough Hispanic votes to raise Hispanic 
support to not-quite the traditional level of Hispanic 
support for the Republican ticket. More significantly, 
it also failed to attract the large numbers of white 
voters who are the natural base of the party and who 
remain essential for the kind of clear-cut, landslide 
electoral victories won by Nixon and Reagan. Bush 
was able to win a small majority of white voters, but 
without the kind of explicit appeals to them that Nixon 
and Reagan made, he and his party are unable to win 
larger majorities. Experts like Reed and Rove are 
entirely correct that today’s GOP is a different party 
from the old one of Nixon and Reagan. The old party 
could win landslide victories through the Southern 
strategy and appeals to white voters. The new party 
built by Reed, Rove, and Bush can barely win 
elections at all and managed to lose the popular vote 
to its opponent. (Bush not only lost the popular vote to 
Gore, and certainly would have lost the electoral vote 
as well had Ralph Nader not run as a third-party 
candidate of the left and taken votes from Gore.) 

The Democrats under A] Gore, by contrast, made 
every effort to cut into the Republicans’ white 
political base. They did so by deploying what during 
the campaign was called the “class war” strategy, 
denouncing Big Business (Big Oil, Big Tobacco, Big 
Drug companies), vowing free prescription drugs and 
health care for the elderly, and appealing to white 
union members. Washington Post political reporter 
Thomas Edsall noted this strategy during the 
campaign: 

“Gore’s success in making inroads with 
working-class voters, especially white men, has been 
crucial to his improved standing in the battleground 
states of Michigan, Ohio and Missouri that hold the 
balance of power in the 2000 election,” Edsall wrote 
in September 2000. “Among all voters in each of 
these states, Democrat Gore is either fully competitive 
with, or slightly ahead of Texas Gov. Bush, the 
Republican nominee.” Although Gore lost in two of 
these states, the strength of his challenge to Bush in 
them forced his rival to divert resources and attention 
he might have deployed elsewhere. 

One reason that Gore did not in the end do better 
among white voters, according to Edsall, is that Gore’s 
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support for gun control weakened his appeal to blue- 
collar white male voters and that intensive anti-Gore 
efforts by the National Rifle Association prevented 
him from winning more of their support. “The 
problem for Democrats,” Edsall reported in October, 
“Is that gun control is unpopular among many of the 
swing voters both campaigns are targeting in the final 
weeks of the campaign, particularly in battleground 
states — such as Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania — with a sizable bloc of hunters and 
other gun enthusiasts.” As a result, Gore began to 
moderate his anti-gun rhetoric and back away from his 
support for gun control. Pollster Andrew Kohut, 
director of the Pew Research Center, noted that 
“Gore’s decision to de-emphasize gun control may be 
based on poll trends that show a reduction in the 
overall support for gun control, especially among 
men.” 

Nevertheless, Gore’s populist strategy did seek to 
appeal to white working class voters and thereby cut 
into the political base of his opponent. Coupled with 
his success in winning non-white voting blocs through 
appeals to racial fears and animosity, his strategy did 
win the popular vote for president and lost the 
electoral vote only because of the Nader challenge and 
after a series of agonizing recounts and court battles in 
Florida. 

The conclusion is inescapable: George W. Bush 
won the election not because his “compassionate 
conservatism,’ “Big Tent,” or “Rainbow 
Republicanism” mobilized a majority of voters or 
attracted non-whites but because the political left was 
split between the Democrats and the Naderites. The 
Democrats won the popular vote and, despite the 
Naderite rebellion, nearly won the election because 
they explicitly appealed to and made use of the racial 
solidarity and racial consciousness that drives the 
majority of non-white voters, while at the same time 
using white working class economic anxieties to 
attract white voters and cut into their opponents’ 
neglected political/demographic base. 

For all the rhetoric of the “new Republicans” 
about winning non-whites, the lesson of the 2000 
election for the GOP ought to be clear as well: Trying 
to win non-whites, especially by abandoning issues 
important to white voters, while neglecting, 


abandoning, or alienating whites, is the road to 
political suicide. The natural and logical strategy of 
the Republican Party in the future is to seek to 
maximize its white vote as much as possible. 

The ethnic and racial analysis of the 2000 
presidential election carries special implications for 
advocates of immigration reform and control. Either 
the Republicans or any other party able and willing to 
do so could attract the white votes that are the 
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backbone of the GOP by embracing issues like 
immigration control and supporting a long-term 
moratorium on legal immigration, terminating welfare 
and other public benefits for immigrants, seeking the 
abolition of affirmative action, and working for the 
repeal of “hate crime” laws, the end of 
multiculturalism, and similar policies. Not only would 
such issues mobilize white voters legitimately 
concemed about the impact of mass immigration on 
themselves and their communities and nation, but 
terminating mass immigration would also slow down 
or halt the formation of new ethnically and racially 
driven bloc constituencies that immigration imports 
into American politics. The Republicans or any other 
party making use of this strategy could thus become 
and remain a majority party by appealing to and 
seeking to raise white racial consciousness; they do 
not have to do so and should not do so by appealing to 
irrational racial fears and animosities. Rather, they can 
and legitimately should encourage white voters to (1) 
perceive that they as a group are under threat from the 
racial and demographic trends in this country and the 
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racial politics those trends indicate and (2) believe that 
the Republican Party (or an altemative political 
vehicle) will consistently support them and their 
interests against this threat. 

Advocates of Rainbow Republicanism will argue 
that this strategy is not possible or desirable, that it 
will only promote racial divisions, and that attracting 
more white voters than the Republicans now are able 
to win is not a practical goal. This line of argument is 
invalid. Racial animosity is already being inflamed — 
by the Democrats’ willingness to exploit anti-white 
sentiments and by racial demagogues like Jesse 
Jackson, Al Sharpton, the NAACP, and analogous 
Hispanic racial extremists. The only force that can 
quell or check this kind of anti-white racism is the 
solidarity of whites against it and against those who 
try to use it for political gain. 

As for the possibility of winning more white 
votes, it is entirely feasible, as the 67 percent and 64 
percent white majorities won by Richard Nixon and 
Ronald Reagan in 1972 and 1984 show. It is quite true 
that neither Nixon nor Reagan ever did much to 
address white concems once they had won their votes, 
but a political leader who actually did seek to address 
such concems could surely win that level of white 
support again. Some 82 percent of the 102 million 
Americans who voted in the election of 2000 were 
white; George W. Bush won 54 percent of them, or 
about 45 million. Had he won 65 percent of white 
voters, he would have won more than 54 million white 
votes, or 9 million more votes than he did win. There 
is no reason why that or even higher levels of white 
support are not possible. 

Indeed, even that level of white support is not 
essential for decisive Republican political victory. As 
Steve Sailer showed in an analysis for Peter 
Brimelow’s website <www.Vdare.com> last fall, if 
Bush had cultivated his natural base and increased his 
share of the white vote by only a few percentage 
points, he would have won the election 
overwhelmingly. If, instead of 54 percent, he had won 
57 percent (his father won 59 percent in 1988), he 
would have wonan electoral college landslide of 367 
to 171. What if winning another 3 percent of the white 
vote had required appeals that scared away so many 
non-whites that their support dropped by more than a 


third, from 21 percent to 13 percent? Bush still would 
have won comfortably, with 310 electoral votes to 
228. Even if by increasing his percentage of the white 
vote by 3 percentage points Bush had reduced the 
number of his non-white supporters to zero, he still 
would have wound up with a tie in the electoral 
college. Mr. Sailer points out that 92 percent of Bush’s 
votes came from whites; it is suicidal folly for the 
Republicans to abandon the issues and strategies that 
attract these voters in pursuit of non-white 
Republicans who never materialize. 

Brimelow himself has noted that, for all the 
Republican foreboding about the growing Hispanic 
and non-white presence in the electorates of California 
and other states, Southem whites now and historically 
have had to confront even larger racial disparities in 
the electorates of their own states. Blacks in the South 
constitute about 35 percent to 40 percent of the 
electorate of that region and, there as elsewhere, vote 
as a highly unified bloc. Nevertheless, the largely 
white Republican Party in the South routinely 
manages to win majorities in these states for both 
presidential and many congressional and gubematorial 
candidates. It is able to do so because white 
Southemers — far more than whites elsewhere — vote 
as a bloc. In the election last year, exit polls showed 
that whites in the South voted for Bush by 66 percent; 
in the three other regions (East, West, and Midwest), 
white voters supported Bush by an average of only 49 
percent. Obviously, white racial consciousness 
remains highest in the South, though the election of 
2000 shows that there is, among a small majority of 
whites and especially white men, at least a kind of 
racial subconscious in much of the rest of the country 
as well. Only if whites of both sexes and in all parts of 
the nation bring that subconscious to the surface and 
make it a real force in national politics by translating 
it into political action at the polls can they expect to 
resist the ethnopolitics that threatens them and their 
future. If they do not and if the Republican Party 
proves itself incapable of leading them in doing so, 
then the Brimelow-Rubenstein thesis that uncontrolled 
immigration coupled with emerging non-white racial 
solidarity in voting behavior means the end of the 
GOP as a major national party will have been proved 
true. | 
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Every Secret Thing 


by Samuel Francis 


“The tone and tendency of liberalism . . . is to attack the institutions of the country 
under the name of reform and to make war on the manners and customs of the 
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he collapse of the Soviet Union not 

only ended the Cold War but initi- 
ated a revolution in American historiog- 
raphy, if not in American politics and 
culture. The historiographical revolu- 
tion consists of the increasing documen- 
tation and verification of many of the 
claims made in the 1940’s and 50’s by the 
most outspoken American anticommu- 
nists — Whittaker Chambers, Elizabeth 
Bentley, Louis Budenz, the investigators 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 
to name only a few—that the U.S. gov- 
ernment and other major American insti- 
tutions had been deeply penetrated by 
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people under the pretext of progress.” 


—Benjamin Disraeli, “Speech in London” 





communists and Soviet agents and that 
this penetration shaped American for- 
eign policy significantly in the interests of 
communism in Russia, Europe, and 
Asia. Today, there is no doubt that these 
claims were true, though those who ad- 
vanced them were vilified and often 
ruined during their lifetimes for making 
them and have been damned as liars, 
frauds, or psychotics ever since. 

The political and cultural revolution 
that may follow the historiographical one 
ought to consist of the discrediting of 
those political figures and cultural ]ead- 
ers who mounted the crusade of vilifica- 
tion and damnation, who sneeringly ig- 
nored anticommunist warnings and 
evidence, scorned those who voiced 
them, and consistently denied that inter- 
nal communist activities posed any dan- 
ger to national sccurity. Since those who 
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led the crusade were and ate part of the 
dominant elites that have acquired pow- 
er in the United States since the New 
Deal-Depression-World War II era, the 
discrediting of their anti-anticommu- 
nism ought to go far toward discrediting 
their claims to national leadership in 
general. Their stupidity, greed for power, 
ideological blindness, partisan obses- 
sions, social snobbery, smug self-delu- 
sion, and sheer indifference enabled 
traitors in government to flourish and to 
help push Eastern Europe and China in- 
tocommunism, deliver nuclear weapons 
to Stalinist Russia, and allow the Cold 
War itself to take place. Enough of the 
grotesque truth about their blunders has 
already emerged to destroy forever their 
reputations as competent political actors, 
let alone as the heroes and geniuses they 
are purported to be, and to remove their 
political and cultural heirs from any ac- 
cess to power in the future. 

We know the truth—at least part of 
it—about the reality of communist trea- 
son in the United States through two 
main sources (disregarding what the anti- 
communists tried to tell us 40 years ago). 
In the first place, the fall of the Soviet 
Union led to the partial opening of the 
archives of the KGB, the Soviet secret po- 
lice and foreign intelligence service; 
much of what we know about Soviet es- 
pionage and those who collaborated with 
it comes from its files. Secondly, after the 
end of the Cold War, the U.S. govern- 
ment began releasing the details of what 
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it had learned from Soviet secret com- 
munications. These materials, known by: 
their American code name of “Venona,” 
also reveal much of what the Soviets and 
their American collaborators were do- 
ing on a clandestine and illegal level 
throughout the Cold War, from the 
1940’s onward. 

But the book by British historian 
Christopher Andrew and his Russian 
coauthor Vasili Mitrokhin is based on yet 
a third source, unauthorized by the Sovi- 
ets and unknown to American intelli- 
gence. Mr. Mitrokhin, who worked for 
the KGB as an archivist until his retire- 
ment in 1984, for 12 years without the 
knowledge of his supervisors squirreled 
away six cases of secret documents dating 
back to the Russian Revolution in 1918. 
The Sword and the Shield is based on 
those documents, or at least on part of 
them. Yet even with their disclosure, a 
vast amount of information remains hid- 
den. As revolutionary as the implications 
of the available documents are, future 
revelations may turn out to be even more 
SO. 


he burden of the Andrew-Mitrok- 

hin book is to substantiate many of 
the most nightmarish theories of the anti- 
communist right during the Cold War. 
It is now proved that the U.S. Commu- 
nist Party was financially controlled by 
the Soviets, who routinely used it for es- 
pionage purposes; that the Soviet Union 
and its leadership were motivated by 
communist ideology (as well as other fix- 
ations); and that the Soviets regarded the 
United States as their “main enemy” 
(though Mr. Andrew, a man of Icftish 
sentiments, insists on using the phrase 
“main adversary”). “The NKVD suc- 
ceeded none the less in penetrating all 
the most sensitive sections of the Roo- 
sevelt administration,” he writes. By 
April 1941, agents in the NKVD network 
in the United States numbered 221; Pro- 
fessor Herman, in his biography of Joe 
McCarthy, reports an estimate of 350 se- 
cret Soviet agents working in this country 
at the end of World War II. Among the 
major Soviet spies confirmed in the An- 
drew-Mitrokhin book are (in addition to 
the Rosenberg spy ring and those who 
penetrated Los Alamos) Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, a top administrative assistant to Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt who had a par- 
ticular influence on Asia policy and 
helped push China into communism; 
Treasury official Harry Dexter White, 
who dropped dead of a heart attack short- 
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ly after being named by Chambers; Dun- 
can Chaplin Lee, personal assistant to 
William O. Donovan, head of the Office 
of Strategic Services; and Laurence Dug- 
gan, head of the Latin American division 
at the State Department. 


Henry Wallace, vice-president dur- 
ing Roosevelt’s third term (1941 to 
45), said later that if the ailing Roo- 
sevelt had died during that period 
and he had become president, it 
had been his intention to make 
Duggan his Secretary of State and 
White his Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 


Hiss, too, would have stood an excellent 
chance of becoming secretary of state 
had he not been exposed. 

Andrew is more than charitable to yet 
another major Roosevelt advisor who was 
almost certainly a conscious Soviet 
agent— Harry Hopkins. Andrew claims 
that Hopkins was “an American patriot 
with little sympathy for the Soviet sys- 
tem,” but he also acknowledges that the 
secrets Hopkins giive to the Soviets, in- 
cluding the chief of their illegal network, 
Iskhak Akhmerov, were so impressive 
that “some KGB officers boasted that he 
had been a Soviet agent.” In fact, 
Akhmerov later boasted that Hopkins was 
by far the most important spy the KGB 
controlled during World War IL 

Much of this information was known 
before, at least to those who had the ears 
and brains to pav attention; the Mitrok- 
hin documents merely confirm it once 
and for all. But they also confirm the re- 
ality of Soviet support for terrorism in the 
1970’s and 80's (despite the snortings of 
Western liberals that conservatives who 
pointed to it were merely mouthing Rea- 
ganite propaganda) as well as the success 
of Soviet disinformation in repeatedly be- 
fuddling the liberal mind. Among the 
lies that Soviet propaganda injected into 
the Western media and the heads of 
those dim enough to believe them was 
that J. Edgar Hoover was a homosexual; 
that the American right wing and the 
CIA were behind the assassination of 
President Kennedy (the KGB forged a 
note that Lee Harvey Oswald had sup- 
posedly written to right-wing oil magnate 
H.L. Hunt; the New York Times later 
claimed the note hadbeen authenticated 
by three handwriting experts, and it regu- 
larly pops up in Kennecly assassination 
conspiracy books), and that AIDS was an 
invention of the CIA. 


Andrew also discusses how the Soviets 
became disenchanted with Martin Luth- 
er King, Jr., and disseminated disinfor- 
mation about him to African and Ameri- 
can Negro news media, though he seems 
to underestimate the amount of influ- 
ence that domestic communists exerted 
on King. Andrew is aware of the role 
communist Stanley Levison played in ad- 
vising and writing for King, but discounts 
Communist Partv claims that its agents 
would be able to direct King’s policies. 
He also discounts Gus Hall’s claims to 
Moscow that Andrew Young “himself did 
not know that several of his close friends 
in Atlanta were covert Communists, and 
he listened to them” while Young was 
ambassador to the United Nations under 
President Carter. (Hall reported as well 
that Young’s view of the Soviet Union 
was basically “negative.”) As for King, 
the Soviets came to seek his replacement 
by more militant leaders such as Stokelev 
Carmichael and then disseminated dis- 
information that King had been mur- 
dered by the U.S. government in collu- 
sion with “white racists.” 

Andrew has little to tell about the so- 
called “McCarthy period,” except to 
claim at least twice that, at the time when 
McCarthy was talking about the influ- 
ence of communists in government, “So- 
viet penetration of the American govern- 
ment was at its lowest ebb for almost 
thirty vears” and that “McCarthy ulti- 
mately did more forthe Soviet cause than 
any agent of influence the KGB ever 
had.” The latter statement, ifnotalso the 
former, is especially preposterous in light 
of Prof. Arthur Herman’s brilliant and 
readable reinterpretation of the Wiscon- 
sin senator's career and achievement. 

Whereas the Andrew-Mitrokhin book, 
for all its devastating documentation 
of treason in the United States, Great 
Britain, and other Western governments, 
is ponderously written and almost pedan- 
tically detailed, Mr. Herman’s biography 
is neither. Less of an authoritative, 
archivally based study than, as its subtitle 
tells us, a “reexamination” of McCarthy, 
it does not replace the heavier academic 
lifting of Thomas Reeves’ 1982 biogra- 
phy. But the main difference between 
the two books is that, while Reeves finds 
the existence of a communist under- 
ground almost unbelievable and certain- 
ly unimportant, Mr. Herman is well- 
versed in its history and activities. ‘Taking 
advantage of recent scholarship on Sovi- 
et-communist espionage activities dis- 
closed by Soviet archives and the Venona 


transcripts, Mr. Herman leaves little 
doubt that McCarthy was substantially 
correct in most of his claims about the 
damage done by either communist infil- 
tration or fellow travelers, naive or not. 
“No hard evidence exists,” he writes, 


linking any of the China hands to 
actual Soviet espionage efforts: 
their White House liaison Lauch- 
lin Currie and intellectual mentor 
Owen Lattimore are a different 
matter. But they were sold a bill of 
goods on the Maoist cause a little 
too easily... . And they spread a 
profoundly distorted view of what a 
Communist victory might mean. 


He also acknowledges that McCar- 
thy’s frequent lack of caution and his will- 
ingness to exaggerate, bluster, and bluff 
invited hatred and fear of him, exposed 
him to his enemies, and left him vulner- 
able to the counterattacks that eventually 
destroved him and his reputation. Pro- 
fessor Herman conceals nothing of the 
less attractive side of Joe McCarthy, but 
his book often tends to become almost a 
polemic in showing how McCarthy's 
own foes at the time, and liberals both 
then and since, have engaged in the 
same or even worse practices. ‘The result 
of Professor Herman’s approach to Mc- 
Carthy is a radical reassessment of the fig- 
ure whom he calls “the single most 
despised man in American political 
memory.” 


hat is perhaps most significant 

about Professor Herman’s rein- 
terpretation, and by extension about all 
the recent books that substantiate the an- 
ticommunist case, is not so much what 
they tell us about the Soviet Union, com- 
munism in gencral, or even American 
commiunists in particular, as what they 
confirm about liberalism. Joe McCarthy 
was not hated by American liberals be- 
cause he exposed communists or even 
because he launched what they thought 
(or claimed to think) were false accusa- 
tions of communism. He was hated pre- 
cisely because he attacked liberalism 
itself, saw: through it, and made its fraud- 
ulence clear to more Americans than ev- 
er before. He exposed liberalism not on- 
lv by revealing liberals’ willingness to 
ignore or minimize communist infiltra- 
tion, to side with the targets of anticom- 
munist accusations rather than with the 
anticommuunists themselves, to protect 
those targets even when they knew they 


were guilty (as Harry ‘lruman knew that 
both Hiss and White were guilty), and to 
deny or even glamorize the brutalities of 
communist government and foreign 
policies, but by showing in a highly 
thetorical and metaphorical way that, in 
Professor Herman’s words, American lib- 
erals “were infected with the same mate- 
rialistic, secularist virus” as communists: 
“hence the strange affinity between the 
Communist and the New Dealer; be- 
tween the progressive and the totalitarian 
visions of the maximalist state.” Mc- 
Carthy, in other words, was suggesting 
that the “affinity” between liberalism and 
communism was not just an accident, 
owing to personalities and circum- 
stanccs. It was inherentin the worldview 
that both ideologies shared. 

What McCarthy was telling the Amer- 
ican people in the early 1950's, and what 
the American people were beginning to 
listen to, was that the liberalism of 
Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman, 
George Marshall, Dwight Eisenhower, 
and “Alger (I mean Adlai)” Stevenson 
was really not so very far from the com- 
miunism of Joseph Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung; that their philosophical proximity 
was the real reason liberals found it so 
hard to tell the difference between them- 
selves and communists like Hiss, White, 
and the rest of the gang and why they 
found it so hard to explain why the differ 
ence was important. Hubert Humphrey 
came close to grasping and disclosing this 
secret when he said that “McCarthy’s re- 
al threat to American democracy | is| the 
fact that he has immobilized the liberal 
movement.” Liberals “just don’t talk 
about anything else any more.” 

But McCarthy immobilized liberal- 
ism in a deeper sensc than merely preoc- 
cupying its energies, in the same way that 
conservatives’ obsession with Bill Clin- 
ton has immobilized them. McCarthy 
was the first on a mass political level to 
challenge its credentials to serve as the 
philosophical framework of American 
government and civilization. In part be- 
cause liberalism had no effective reply to 
his challenge and in part because he ex- 
pressed it in forms that could not casily 
be refuted, the only response liberalism 
could make to McCarthy was one of per- 
sonal destruction and demonization. 

This is why the cliché that Professor 
Andrew repeats — that McCarthy “dis- 
credited” anticommunism and “did 
more for the Sovict cause than any agent 
of influence the KGB ever had” —is so 
absurd. It was precisely because Mc- 


Carthy was so effective that he had to 
be destroyed and salt poured ever the 
ground on which he had walked; he was 
effective not only in the actually rather 
trivial sense of exposing internal commu- 
nism (most of what he did in this respect 
was largely a kind of police work) but in 
the far more important one of debunking 
the dominant ideological orthodoxy of 
the American ruling class that allowed 
communism to prosper, because it was 
closely related to and often indistinguish- 
able from communism. Professor An- 
drew himself acknowledges that the gov- 
ernment repression of communism 
initiated during the “McCarthy period” 
“dealt the CPUSA a blow from which it 
never fully recovered.” ‘lhe legal, juci- 
cial, and administrative extirpation of the 
treason that liberalism had permitted to 
fester would not have been possible had 
Joe McCarthy not helped popularize a 
deep public animosity toward commu- 
nism and its agents. Blaming McCarthy 
for discrediting anticommunism misses 
the point that it was the lies about (and 
the demonization of) McCarthy con- 
cocted by his liberal enemies—not Mc- 
Carthy himself—that harmed anticom- 
munism among those gullible enough to 
swallow the liberal propaganda about it. 
The sheer irresponsibility of American 
liberalism toward communism in the era 
of Roosevelt and Truman is what really 
emerges from both Mr. Herman’s biogra- 
phy and the Andrew-Mitrokhin history, 
and it is an irresponsibility that should it- 
sclf serve to discredit both the ideology 
and those who mouthed it. Unfortunate- 
ly, by the time of that era, liberalism had 
become the dominant political formula 
of a new elite that used it to justify its own 
dominance and the ever-increasing ex- 
pansion of state power on which it relied; 
the same elite continues to make use of it 
for the same purposes today. McCarthy’s 
enduring importance in American histo- 
ty is likely to lie not so much in his expo- 
sures of internal communism as in his 
challenge to the dominance of liberalism 
and the ruling class it served, and also his 
cfforts at the mass political mobilization 
of the postwar middle class against the 
new elite and its ideology. The same 
challenge exists today, despite the contin- 
uing hegemony of liberalism and its neo- 
conservative allics; all the secret things 
that have now been revealed may yet 
help push it closer to the victory that Joc 
McCarthy and the other martyrs of 
American anticommunism were denied 
during their lifetimes. ¢ 
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Fvery Which Way But Up 


by Samuel Francis 


“The most perfect political community is one in which the middle class is in 
control, and outnumbers both of the ot her classes.” 


Up From Conservatism: Why the 
Right is Wrong for America 
by Michael Lind 
New York: The Free Press; 
295 pp., $23.00 


ad 


Rees of Chronicles may vaguely re- 
call Michael Lind as the contribu- 
tor of a few articles to this magazine in 
the late 1980's and early 90’s, but they 
should have no problem recognizing 
many of the ideas that inform his new 
book. The most valuable derive directly 
from ideas this magazine has developed 
over the last decade, and as long as Mr. 
Lind sticks to those foundations, even 
without acknowledging where he got 
them, he stands on pretty solid ground. 
When he departs from them, however, 
and begins to think for himself, he im- 
mediately runs into trouble, and by the 
end of this, his second book in a year, he 
is way over his head. 

Up From Conservatism is both an auto- 
biographical explanation of why Mr. 
Lind ceased to be a conservative and an 
effort to expose the weaknesses of con- 
temporary conservative thought and 
practice. As far as the first is concerned, 
it is never clear why anyone other than 
Mr. Lind should care why he was a con- 
servative at all or why he stopped being 
one, and the reader quickly tires of the 
zest with which he chronicles the vapidi- 
ty of a movement too dense to appreci- 
ate the genius he was offering and too 
dishonest to make use of his own virtue. 
As forthe second, Mr. Lind is sometimes 
right and sometimes wrong in his criti- 
cisms, and—also quickly—it becomes 
apparent from his incessant sarcasm and 
his inability to grant an iota of good will 
or good sense to the conservatives with 
whom he used to hang out that he sports 
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a rather large chip on his shoulder. 
Moreover, despite his expropriation of 
ideas from others without acknowledg- 
ment, it is also clear that he either mis- 
understands those ideas or has deliber- 
ately recast them to fit the “national 
liberalism” he now finds it convenient to 
espouse. 

“National liberalism,” he argues, is the 
tradition of Hamiltonian-Federalist- 
Republican Party nationalism, elevated 
by the “vital center” liberalism of Arthur 
Schlesinger, Franklin Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, Lyndon Johnson, and Martin 
Luther King. It is a political persuasion 
that Lind imagines is virtually defunct in 
the United States today, having been dis- 
carded in “a realignment and a revolu- 
tion” that is “bipartisan conservative” in 
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its ideology. This “social revolution” 
consists in “the growth in the relative 
wealth, power, and prestige of the over- 
class.” 

The “overclass,” a term Lind used in 
his first book but which he here at- 
tributes to Gunnar Myrdal, is the new 
national ruling class that he defines as 
“the credentialed managerial-profession- 
al elite, consisting of Americans with ad- 
vanced degrees . . . and their spouses and 
children.” Distinguishing the “over- 
class” from the neoconservative idea of 
the “new class,” he later acknowledges 
that “the only postwar conservative who 
got matters right was James Burnham... 
[who] argued that the old bourgeois- 
capitalist order was giving way to a new 
system of managerial capitalism.” Lind’s 
“overclass,” then, is merely an adapta- 
tion of Burnham’s managerial elite, 
though Lind misses the point of the 
most important feature of Burnham’s 
analysis of it. 

Lind’s thesis is that contemporary 
conservatism (he means what writers in 
Chronicles usually call “neoconser- 
vatism” and its variations) is really a for- 
mula that appeals to “radicalism,” “pop- 
ulism,” and “revolution” in order to 
advance overclass interests. “The chief 
beneficiaries of the radicalism of the 
right . . . are the small number of indi- 
viduals and families that constitute the 
economic elite of the United States. . . . 
The costs of further artificial enrichment 
of the American overclass by the conser- 
vative program will be borne by the 
American middle class.” There is a good 
deal of truth in this view, though in his 
elaboration of it Lind reveals a profound 
misunderstanding of both the nature of 
the overclass and thc real meaning of the 
“conservatism” he has come to despise 
so much. 

Lind misunderstands the overclass be- 
cause (a) despite his endorsement of 
Burnham’s 194] analysis of it, he quickly 
forgets that the overclass is not new, and 


(b) he therefore never betrays the shight- 
est inkling that the power of the overclass 
is rooted, as Burnham understood, in the 
centralized managerial state constructed 
by the very “national liberals” whom 
Lind takes as his heroes. The overclass or 
managerial elite could not exist as a 
dominant group apart from its depen- 
dence on the federal government 
(and mini-leviathans at the state and 
metropolitan levels), the large corpora- 
tions, and the managerial intelligentsia 
in the mass media and academic institu- 
tions that give the elite its credentials 
and technical training and also serve to 
rcdesign and discipline national culture 
on behalf of the elite’s interests. The 
iron triangle among state, corporation, 
and intelligentsia distinguishes the over- 
class from the earlier elite of the bour- 
geois-capitalist order, which used the 
state only as expedient and always re- 
gardcd governmental power as a poten- 
tial threal to its interests. 

Because it depends on the central 
state, the overclass cannot support a po- 
litical ideology that seeks to restrict the 
powers and size of the state. Lind, how- 
ever, imagines that the overclass is doing 
exactly that by its embrace of contempo- 
rary conservatism, which he also imag- 
ines is seriously committed to restricting 
the state; and he can sustain this argu- 
ment only because cither he knows very 
little about organized conservatism in 
this country today, or his thesis requires 
that he distort what he does know. 


he “conservatism” that Lind seeks 

most to pulverize is neoconser- 
vatism and its allies in the Christian 
Coalition and the mainstream conserva- 
tive movement it has come to dominate; 
the targets of his wrath are such neocon- 
servative idols as supply-side economics, 
the “culture war” that neoconservative 
gurus claim is rooted in the “new class,” 
the “Confederate Theory of the Consti- 
tution” as articulated by such paragons 
of juridical erudition as Clarence 
Thomas, and the “racism” and “new So- 
cial Darwinism” he spies in various re- 
cent books by conservative or neoconser- 
vative writers. The problem is that 
almost none of his targets seriously seeks 
the restriction of state power; at best 
most of them seek merely an “ameliora- 
tion” of the existing state apparatus 
rather than a real restoration of authentic 
federalism. So far from conforming to 
the supposed need of Lind’s overclass to 
restrict state power, the neoconservative 


part of the overclass seeks the preserva- 
tion of the managerial state. That, in- 
deed, is why it can plausibly be called 
“conservative” at all: what it wants to 
conserve is the managerial state con- 
structed by the national liberalism that 
Lind adores and the overclass domina- 
tion of American society that the man- 
agerial state makes possible. 

But among others on the American 
right—the Old Right, the Hard Right, 
and the Far Right—there is a much more 
authentic opposition to the state; and, in 
part to sustain his thesis that the Ameri- 
can right as a whole is dedicated to re- 
stricting the power of the state and in 
part to vent his own resentments at be- 
ing ignored by it, Lind must lump them 
all together with the neoconservatives, 
arguing that the right in its entirety is a 
unitary movement controlled by the 
overclass. He correctly acknowledges 
that “in the 1990’s, conservative intellec- 
tuals, bereft of a social basc, continue to 
exist as a group only because of subsidies 
from foundations and corporations for 
their little magazines and think-tank 
carecrs. They are generals without an 
army.” Hence, he argucs, they have to 
conscript the only segments of the right 
that do have a mass following, which just 
happen to be those that are authentical- 
ly opposed to the present size, scope, and 
extent of federal power. It is the Hard 
Right, not its neoconservative rivals, that 
does indeed seek revolution of a kind, 
against the overclass, the managerial 
state that keeps it in power, and the ide- 
ological vehicles that provide justifica- 
tionsfor it, whether “national liberalism” 
or its cousin, neoconservatism; but be- 
cause Lind never grasps the differences 
between the two warring camps of the 
right, he manages to miss entirely the 
class struggle that underlies their con- 
flict. The war between the Hard Right 
and the neoconservative Soft Right is re- 
ally a social and political struggle be- 
tween Middle Americans and the over- 
class or managerial elite. 

Unable to identify much support from 
baronets of the managerial regime like 
Bill Kristol, Bill Bennett, or Jack Kemp 
for any genuine reduction of state power, 
Lind must pack them all in the same 
basket as the emerging populist right, 
both violent and nonviolent, and it is at 
this point that he takes blithe wing into 
the happy skies of political paranoia. 


The contemporary American far 
right has both public, political 


wings (the Christian Coalition, the 
National Rifle Association, Project 
Rescue) and its covert, paramili- 
tary, terrorist factions. Although 
the Christian Coalition and Oper- 
ation Rescue officially denounce 
violence, the fact remains that a 
common worldview animates both 
the followers of Pat Robertson and 
Pat Buchanan and the far-right ex- 
tremists who bomb abortion clin- 
ics, murder federal marshals and 
county sheriffs, and blow up build- 
ings and trains. 


The “common worldview,” it turns out, 
is “summed up” as “ZOG”—the label 
that the violent and anti-Semitic fringe 
of the extreme right uses to designate the 
“Zionist Occupied Government.” Lind 
merrily identifies ZOG with Buchanan’s 
“Israel’s amen corner” (a reference to the 
Israeli lobby, not the government) and 
Robertson’s “New World Order,” nei- 
ther of which has anything to do with it. 
Indeed, in his sedulous researches to 
show that everyone on the American 
right from Norman Podhoretz to Gor- 
don Kahl is an anti-Semite or a covert 
neo-Nazi fellow-traveler, Lind lapses into 
ranting. 

Thus, his chapter on the “new Social 
Darwinism” claims that Charles Murray 
and Richard Herrnstein, Peter Brimelow, 
and Dinesh D’Souza are all part of acon- 
servative-movement plot to revive racial- 
ism, but he ignores how the books of 
these writers were received, as well as 
what the books themselves actually say. 
Murray and Herrnstein’s The Bell Curve 
became a best-seller without the help of 
neoconservatives, who failed to promote 
it as they did Murray’s earlier book Los- 
ing Ground, and who in fact were quick 
to drop it when it ran into frenetic de- 
nunciations from the left. Brimelow’s 
Alien Nation, arguing for immigration re- 
strictions, also was not well received by 
the neoconservatives and the main- 
stream right, which continue tobe just as 
wedded to uncontrolled immigration as 
ever. D’Souza’s book prompted the im- 
mediate resignation of two black col- 
leagues from the American Enterprise 
Institute, and soon vanished from the 
neoconservative Christmas reading list. 
Moreover, of the three books, neither 
D’Souza’s nor Brimelow’s makes genetic 
arguments about race; only The Bell 
Curve does so—gingerly. Lind has noth- 
ing of substance to say in response to 
Murray’s and Herrnstcin’s argument, 
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merely regurgitating left-wing efforts to 
smear it as “pseudo-science” and “neo- 
Nazi.” In any case, it is hard to see any- 
thing “Darwinian” about books that 
never invoke biology or genetics; while 
their timid reception by neoconser- 
vatism, once the left denounced them, 
demonstrates how neoconservatives con- 
tinue to slobber when the left rings its 
bells, not how hell-bent they are on re- 
versing all that the left has constructed. 
Lind is even farther out to sea in his 
diatribe against Pat Robertson’s book 
The New World Order, which he claims is 
a thinly disguised anti-Semitic tract. | 
confess to not having read Robertson’s 
work, and have no disposition to defend 
it, but while Lind may be correct in argu- 
ing that The New World Order offers a 
simplistic and unsubstantiated conspira- 
cy theory of history centered on “Euro- 
pean bankers” as the moving agents 
behind the “New World Order,” he 
nowhere produces a single quotation 
from it to support his claim that Robert- 
son’s conspiracy theory is directed 
against Jews. It seems true that Robert- 
son (or his ghostwriter) made use of var- 
ious books that are explicitly anti- 
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Semitic and repeat various Jewish con- 
spiracy theories that have floated around 
on the European and American right 
and left for centuries, but the many pas- 
sages from Robertson’s own book that 
Lind adduces, so far from identifying the 
Rothschilds or the Warburgs as Jewish, 
routinely refer to them as “German 
bankers” or “European powers.” Lind 
himself acknowledges this without offer- 
ing a glimmer of its significance. 
“Throughout The New World Order, as I 
shall show in further detail below,” he 
puffs, “Robertson uses ‘German’ or ‘Eu- 
ropean’ where his anti-Semitic sources 
have ‘Jewish.” The point is that Robert- 
son seems deliberately to avoid identify- 
ing the villains of his conspiracy theory as 
Jews. To him the point is not their Jew- 
ish, German, or European background, 
but rather their banking connections. 
Nevertheless, Lind does raise a com- 
pelling question about the treatment of 
Robertson by such paladins of the Estab- 
lishment right as William F. Buckley, Jr., 
and Norman Podhoretz, who strongly 
defend Robertson against Lind’s accusa- 
tions. Buckley and Podhoretz have never 
failed to denounce and purge even the 


most innocuous whiffs of anti-Semitism 
and crackpottery on the right, so “why 
have the mainstream conservatives who 
broke with the conspiracy-mongering 
leader of the John Birch Society apolo- 
gized for the even more extremist leader 
of the Christian Coalition in the 
1990's?” While Lind fails to make his 
case that Robertson is an anti-Semite, he 
is probably correct that Robertson’s book 
is far more closely connected to anti- 
Semitism and bizarre historical views 
than is anything Buckley’s and Pod- 
horetz’s previous targets ever uttered. 
Why, then, do they not denounce 
Robertson as well? 

Lind’s answer, and he is probably cor- 
rect about this too, is that Robertson is 
strongly pro-Israeli (as Podhoretz ac- 
knowledges), as well as being far more 
powerful than the Birch Society. With 
one-third of the Republican Party identi- 
fying itself as the “Christian Right,” any 
attack on Robertson from such “respon- 
sible conservatives” as Buckley and Pod- 
horetz would probably backfire on them 
and wind up marginalizing the watch- 
dogs themselves. ‘Their smug determi- 
nation to smother any breath of irrespon- 
sibility on the right is conveniently 
suspended when it runs up against “ex- 
tremists” who happen to be more power- 
ful than they, and who support some of 
the same goals. 

Despite the validity of many of Lind’s 
exposures of the intellectual poverty, dis- 
honesty, and politically convenient acro- 
batics of mainstream conservatism, 
which he mainly derives from unac- 
knowledged paleoconservative critics of 
the mainstream right, his book is too 
flawed in concept and execution to be ei- 
ther a reliable critique of the contempo- 
rary right, or a sound analysis of overclass 
political and social power. In fact, by its 
defense of the “national liberalism” on 
which the dominance of the overclass 
rests and its disguise of the close relation- 
ship between the overclass and the man- 
agerial state that Lind worships, Up From 
Conservatism does nothing to challenge 
overclass power, and much to bolster 
it. Yet, if the overclass cannot produce a 
more persuasive defense of itself than 
what Mr. Lind offers, its ability to resist 
the emerging challenge from more 
authentic Middle American adversaries 
of the managerial state may be less than 
most observers arc prepared to admit, 
or most of its own members care to 
believe. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DON’T DO: 
JOE McCARTHY AND THE AMERICAN 


RIGHT by Samuel T. Francis 


is is probably the most hated name in American 

history. Other villains—Benedict Arnold, Aaron 
Burr, Alger Hiss, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg—today evoke 
merely the esoteric passions of the antiquarian or the 
interminable controversies of partisans. Only Joe McCarthy 
has given his name to an enduring term of political abuse, 
and in American politics today there is literally no one who 
would publicly defend him. When he died, eminent public 
men could find no good to say of him. Vandals in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, have repeatedly desecrated his grave, 
and nearly 30 years after his death his ghost continues to 
haunt us, called up only by his old enemies to frighten us of 
what we once became, to warn us of what we might become 
again. 

It is not immediately clear why so much hatred should 
endure so long, especially when it is recalled that the 
Senator was never accused or convicted of any crime, never 
betrayed his country, caused no wars, perpetrated no 
atrocities, and after 1946 never even lost an election. The 
reason usually given for the hatred of McCarthy is that he 
did and said so many evil things. That he has a reputation 
for doing and saying evil cannot be denied. We are told that 
McCarthy made reckless accusations of treason, and that he 
often or always failed to substantiate his charges. He made 
vitriolic attacks on his opponents and publicly challenged 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































their good faith and integrity. He interfered with the 
workings of the State Department and the Army. He sent 
his aides on a junket to Europe, where they made fools of 
themselves and embarrassed the United States. He ruined 
the careers of many—hundreds, thousands—of innocent 
people. He encouraged mass hysteria, played on fear and 
resentment, and harmed the cause of responsible anti- 
Communism. He violated the rules of the Senate as well as 
the standards of common decency. He physically attacked 
Drew Pearson. He lost his temper, bullied witnesses, talked 
dirty, and drank too much. He insulted such devoted public 
servants and stalwart patriots as Dean Acheson, Adlai 
Stevenson, Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, and 
George Marshall. He tried to link Stevenson with Alger 
Hiss, and he made attorney Joseph Welch cry on national 
television. Perhaps worst of all, when journalists or other 
senators called McCarthy a liar, a crook, an extremist, a 
homosexual, or a fraud, he paid them back in the same coin 
with his distinctive gift for invective. Joe McCarthy said and 
did all these things and more, and the evil that inheres in 
them lives after him and recoils upon us to this day in the 
hatred that attaches to his cursed name. 

Once in a while, however, someone who marches to the 
tune of a different drummer points out that Joe McCarthy 
did not do some of the evil things that were done in and 
around his era. He did not, for example, make solemn 
commitments to anti-Communist allies of the United 
States, as Franklin Roosevelt did to Chiang Kai-shek, and 
then violate those commitments at the first opportunity. He 
did not, like General Eisenhower, initiate “Operation 
Keelhaul,” in which untold numbers of anti-Communist 
Russians were delivered to the Soviets at the point of 
American bayonets in the aftermath of World War II. He 
did not make agreements with Joseph Stalin that consigned 
an entire subcontinent to Communism and then character- 
ize the Yalta agreements as an act of prudent statecraft. 

He did not send American troops to Korea, and later to 
Vietnam, and then deny them the full support of American 
military power while their death tolls mounted. He did not 
allow the Hungarians who revolted against Communist 
domination to be shot or rounded up by Soviet tanks and 
Mongolian troops. He did not sponsor an invasion of 
Communist Cuba, withdraw promised air support at the 
last minute, and leave the invaders to be slaughtered by 
Castro’s armies. He did not countenance the overthrow and 
murder of President Diem and his brother, plunge an 
anti-Communist ally into chaos from which it never 
recovered, and later sign a peace treaty that ensured 
Communist contro] of South Vietnam and make excuses 
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while the Communists ignored the treaty, conquered the 
ally, and defeated the United States for the first time in its 
history. He did not embark on foreign and defense policies 
that permitted the most savage and aggressive tyranny in 
world history to become the equal of the United States in 
strategic weapons and pronounce it a step toward a genera- 
tion of peace. Perhaps most of all, McCarthy did not, in the 
wake of Alger Hiss, the Amerasia case, the Rosenbergs, and 
other lesser treasons, ignore, ridicule, scorn, and work 
against those Americans who knew the extent of Commu- 
nist infiltration in the Federal government and obstruct 
most substantial measures to expose it and bring it to an 
end. 

Joe McCarthy did not do any of these things, which were 
usually done or authorized or approved or supported by 
many of the persons and institutions he attacked, and they, 
like much of what McCarthy did, were also evil, among the 
most evil things in our history, and most of us have 
forgotten them and even wonder if they really happened or 
if anyone really did them. The evil that never happened, 
that other men didn’t do, died with them and lies interred 
with the bones of its victims—not hundreds or thousands 
but millions—whose ghosts are never invoked and who 
have largely disappeared from human memory; but if there 
is a Bar of Justice beyond this world and beyond human 
memory, I would rather stand before it and answer for the 
evil that Joe McCarthy did than for the evil that he didn’t 
do. 

The real reason for the hatred borne by the name of Joe 
McCarthy has little to do with the evil that is attributed to 
him or with his uncompromising anti-Communism but 
rather with what he discovered and what he said publicly 
about the forces (the people, ideas, and institutions) that by 
1950 had come to dominate American government and 
public discourse. McCarthy not only claimed that a Com- 
munist presence had entered into the Federal government 
but also that non-Communist or ostensibly anti-Commu- 
nist elements in the government and more broadly in the 
national elite were in some sense “soft” on or sympathetic 
to Communism and, consequently, that they lacked the 
resolution to extirpate the internal Communist presence 
and deal effectively with Communism abroad. Even more, 
he suggested that the connection between the elite and the 
forces of subversion and aggression was in itself an indict- 
ment of the elite, regardless of whether its members were 
formally affiliated with Communism, whether they had 
actually committed espionage or treason in a legal sense, or 
whether they verbally espoused opposition to Communism. 
McCarthy, in other words, was not principally concerned 
with the issue of Communism in government but with the 
relationship between Communism and the elite or estab- 
lishment, and because his concern necessarily involved a 
militant challenge to that elite, it prompted a massive 
political and verbal counterattack upon him, crushed him 
and the movement he created, and transformed him into 
the demonic embodiment of evil that moves among us even 
today. 

McCarthy’s contention about the dominant forces in 
American society was, of course, never presented explicitly 
or in general terms and was usually expressed in hyperbole 
and ad hominem. It is quite true that McCarthy often 


exaggerated and overdramatized the connections between 
the establishment and the more clearly subversive forces, 
but it was precisely that dramatization that enabled large 
numbers of Americans to perceive the connection at all. It 
is probably also true that McCarthy himself did not think of 
his rhetoric as a device for political and didactic purposes 
but that he accepted his own dramatization as literal truth. 
Taken literally, however, much of what McCarthy habitu- 
ally said was absurd. His notorious attack on Adlai 
Stevenson— “Alger, I mean Adlai” —linked two men who 
had little real association and who were quite distinct on a 
literal level. Yet it was the point of his attack that Adlai and 
Alger did share some important things in common besides 
their stuffiness. The great virtue of McCarthy consisted 
precisely in his ability to communicate to the average 
American what the bonds were that connected establish- 
ment liberals like Stevenson and crypto-Communists like 
Hiss. McCarthy’s rhetoric pointed directly to what they 
shared, isolated it, and held it up, squirming and scream- 
ing, for all the American nation to see. And what the nation 
saw, it did not like. 

Between approximately 1930 and 1950 the United States 
experienced a social and political revolution in which one 
elite was largely displaced from power by another. The new 
elite, entrenching itself in the management of large corpo- 
rations and unions, the Federal bureaucracy, and the 
centers of culture, education, and communication, articu- 
lated an ideology that expressed its interests and defended its 
dominance under the label of “liberalism.” Although 
liberalism formally defines itself in opposition to Commu- 
nism, in fact it retains and incorporates some of the basic 
premises of Marxist doctrine—in particular, the idea that 
human beings are the products of their social environment 
and that by rationalistic management of the environment it 
is possible to perfect or ameliorate significantly the human 
condition and indeed man himself. The environmentalist 
and ultimately utopian premises of liberalism are the 
justification for the expansion of state and bureaucracy, the 
regulation of the economy, the redistribution of wealth, and 
the imposition of progressive education and egalitarian 
experiments on traditional institutions and communities by 
liberal agencies and policies. 

In foreign affairs, the premises of liberalism hold out the 
prospect of an “end to war” through the transcendence of 
nationalism and international rivalry and the evolution or 
conscious design of a cosmopolitan world order in which 
war, empire, sovereignty, and significant differentiations 
among peoples have disappeared. It so happens that the 
ideology of liberalism, for all its contempt for “special 
interests,” coincides very conveniently with the political, 
economic, and professional interests of the bureaucrats, 
social engineers, managers, and intellectuals who believe in 
it and who are most zealous in pressing for its agenda. 
Without liberalism or some such formula under another 
name, these groups cannot easily explain or justify the 
power, prestige, and rewards that they hold. By the late 
1940’s, due to the crises and power vacuums created by the 
Great Depression, two world wars, and the advance of 
technical knowledge and skill, this complex of special 
interests and its ideology had secured an essentially domi- 
nant, though not exclusive, influence in the strategic power 
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centers of American society. In a word, the rising liberal 
elite had become a liberal establishment. 

The environmentalist premises of liberalism, its social 
engineering methods, and its utopian or meliorist implica- 
tions are not fundamentally distinct from those of Commu- 
nism, and indeed the two ideologies share common roots in 
the pleasant fantasies of the Enlightenment as well as in 
what Whittaker Chambers called “man’s second oldest 
faith,” the promise of which “was whispered in the first days 
of the Creation under the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil: ‘Ye shall be as gods.” Given the common 
premises and roots shared by members of the new elite and 
by Communists, it is not terribly surprising that they could 
work together in administrations and institutions commit- 
ted to the premises. Nor is it surprising that liberals often 
failed to recognize the Communists among them or, when 
their presence was pointed out, that they often failed to see 
them or the significance of their presence or even to express 
very much concern about it. 

Finally, it is not surprising either that some who began as 
liberals found themselves, frustrated by the compromises 
and slow pace of conventional politics and faced with the 
emergencies of global war and economic chaos, ineluctably 
drawn toward and into support for the more muscular 
tactics of Lenin and Stalin. Liberal ideology and the 
expectations it creates in the minds of those who believe it 
do not conduce to caution, nor do they discourage the 
mental habit of dividing the world into the simple dichoto- 
mies of the Manichean under the labels of “progessive” and 
“reactionary.” “Thus,” wrote Chambers, “men who sin- 
cerely abhorred the word Communism, in the pursuit of 
common ends found that they were unable to distinguish 
Communists from themselves, except that it was just the 
Communists who were likely to be most forthright and most 
dedicated in the common cause.” 

The discovery of Communist infiltration, then, was not 
the principal meaning of McCarthy’s activities, although it 
cannot be doubted that he did indeed discover and expose 
Communists in sensitive positions and, more importantly 
perhaps, the indifference of the new elite in government to 
their presence. On February 23, 1954, for example, Mrs. 
Mary Stalcup Markward, who had worked for the FBI as an 
undercover informant in the Communist Party in Washing- 
ton, DC, and had had access to Party membership files, 
testified under oath before McCarthy’s Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations and identified Mrs. Annie Lee 
Moss, a civilian employee of the Army Signal Corps, as 
having been to her knowledge a member of the Communist 
Party. Mrs. Moss, testifying under oath also, later denied 
this accusation and, because she appeared to be almost 
completely uneducated, was believed by many to be a most 
unlikely Communist. The Markward testimony was thus 
not widely credited at the time, and the incident appeared 
to be an embarrassment for Senator McCarthy. 

In the course of her testimony, however, Mrs. Moss had 
mentioned her address at “72 R Street, S.W.,” Washing- 
ton, DC. In 1958 the Subversive Activities Control Board 
(SACB), weighing the credibility of Markward as a witness, 
obtained access to the membership files of the Washington 
area Communist Party that had been seized by the FBI. 
These files, the authenticity of which the Party did not 
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challenge, contained a record of one Annie Lee Moss living 
at 72 R Street, S.W., in Washington. Although the SACB, 
in a ruling of 1959, found that “Markward’s testimony 
should be assayed with caution,” this reassessment by the 
Board had nothing to do with the Moss case. Nor did it 
involve an insinuation of lying on the part of Markward but 
rather a conflict of interpretation of how she had been 
compensated by the FBI. Moreover, even while urging 
caution in regard to Markward’s testimony, the SACB 
concluded that a finding that Markward “palpably lied or 
that she testified on this or other proceedings to a deliberate 
series of falsehoods” would not be warranted and that “in 
the few instances relied upon, Markward is, with two minor 
exceptions, corroborated by other credited evidence.” 
Given Markward’s unequivocal identification of Moss as a 
Party member, the substantiation of the identification by a 
bipartisan and independent board through the discovery 
of Moss’s name and address in Party membership files, 
and the absence of any reason to believe that Markward 
had lied, the conclusion that Moss was a Communist is 
inescapable. 

Another such case made public by McCarthy is that of 
Edward M. Rothschild, an employee of the Government 
Printing Office, who was described under oath by his fellow 
worker James B. Phillips on August 17, 1953, as having 
attended meetings in 1938 for the purpose of forming a 
Communist Party cell in the GPO. Mrs. Markward also 
testified under oath the same day that she had known 
Rothschild’s wife, Esther, as a member of the Communist 
Party. Rothschild himself had earlier acknowledged that he 
was in a position at the GPO to obtain access to classified 
information that was being printed and assembled there, 
but he had denied actually having done so. The witness 
Phillips related an incident in which he had observed 
another employee try to steal classified data. When asked if 
they were Communists, both Mr. and Mrs. Rothschild took 
the Fifth Amendment. There was no reason to doubt the 
testimony of Phillips and Markward, and because of Mc- 
Carthy’s hearing, Rothschild was discharged from his posi- 
tion in the GPO. 

In neither the Moss nor the Rothschild case was a major 
espionage investigation involved. The point is not that Moss 
and Rothschild were equivalent to Alger Hiss or Kim Philby 
but that the information publicized by McCarthy’s hearings 
had been presented to the appropriate security authorities 
by the FBI some years before. In the case of Moss, the FBI 
had offered a witness against her to the Army and to the 
Civil Service Commission in 1951, three years before 
McCarthy’s hearing, and both had ignored the Bureau and 
the witness. In the Rothschild case, the FBI had made 
known to the GPO as early as 1943—10 years before 
McCarthy’s hearing—that information on the Rothschilds’ 
Communist activities was available. In 1948 the Bureau 
offered a list of 40 witnesses against Rothschild to the 
Loyalty Board of the GPO, but not one was called. In 1951 
the FBI had provided more information on Rothschild, but 
the GPO, under new security rules formulated by the 
Eisenhower Administration, cleared him in 1953. For all of 
the rhetoric about the “stringent” security rules established 
under Truman and Eisenhower, those who administered 
these rules were often either too indifferent or too 





incompetent—these are the most charitable interpretations 
—to avail themselves of reliable evidence on the presence 
of Communists and security risks in sensitive positions of 
the Federal government. 

The Moss and Rothschild cases are only two relatively 
clear instances in which McCarthy exposed the presence of 
Communists or subversives in government. His investiga- 
tion of security risks in the defense establishment in 1954 
led to the removal of over 30 individuals from employment 
in defense plants after they were identified as Communists 
by witnesses before his subcommittee. When confronted 
with these accusations and provided opportunities to re- 
spond, these individuals had generally taken the Fifth 
Amendment—i.e., refused to state whether they had been 
or were Communists and often whether they had commit- 
ted espionage. Perhaps they all were high-minded civil 
libertarians, but perhaps also there is no reason for persons 
who refuse to deny they are Communists or spies to work in 
defense plants. 

The case of Owen Lattimore, first accused by McCarthy 
and later found by the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee to have been “a conscious articulate instrument of 
the Soviet conspiracy” —a judgment based on the testimo- 
ny of ex-Soviet diplomatic and intelligence officers and of 
former Ambassador William Bullitt and analysis of Latti- 
more’s own publications, as well as on the statements of 
Louis Budenz and other evidence—is another complicated 


but reasonably conclusive instance of McCarthy’s discovery 
of a Communist. In addition, there are a number of cases 
first publicized by McCarthy in which the evidence is not 
conclusive but highly suggestive—patterns of association, 
membership in Communist front organizations, political 
activities, and public statements—of Communist or pro- 
Communist sympathies or of inability to make responsible 
judgments about Communism. The cliché that “McCarthy 
never discovered a single Communist,” repeated ad naus- 
eam by the academic branch of the elite, is simply untrue. 

Nevertheless, it was not the minutiae of Congressional 
investigations and the administration of Federal laws and 
regulations that created McCarthy’s following, nor did they 
significantly contribute to the hatred of him that the new 
elite exhibited. Had McCarthy announced, in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, on February 9, 1950, the discovery of 
Communists in labor unions rather than in the State 
Department, his speech would have attracted little notice. 
The State Department and the individuals whom McCar- 
thy proceeded to identify by name were at the heart of the 
establishment and its agenda, and when McCarthy made 
bald assertions about their connections to Communism, he 
was launching an attack upon the establishment that it 
could not ignore and which it could reciprocate only with 
hatred. Other criticisms of the elite from the right—of its 
economic and foreign policies or of the constitutionality of 
its legal measures—did not challenge its fundamental 
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legitimacy or its basic loyalty and integrity, nor did they 
generally suggest that it was a distinct social and political, as 
well as an ideological, formation, implicitly and inherently 
alien and hostile to the mainstream of the nation. Hatred 
and destruction of McCarthy were the only possible re- 
sponses to this kind of attack. Thomas Reeves says in his 
biography of McCarthy that he is our King John. It may be 
more appropriate to say that he is the liberals’ Trotsky, their 
Emmanuel Goldstein, their Jew. His very existence was a 
threat to their interests and power and was ultimately 
incompatible with their dominance in the United States. 

It was McCarthy’s accomplishment to infuse into the 
American right the militancy of a counterrevolutionary 
movement, and the large following he attracted tends to 
confirm that there was indeed what Chambers called a 
“Jagged fissure” between the elite and the “plain men and 
women of the nation” on the issue of the relationship 
between the elite and Communism. The militant antiliber- 
al and anti-Communist movement that McCarthy was the 
first to instigate also underlay the Goldwater movement of 
the early 1960’s, the Wallace following of the late 60’s and 
early 70’s, and the “New Right” of the last decade. 

Every time these mass expressions of antiliberalism have 
appeared, mainstream conservatives and the Republican 
Party have hastened to take political advantage of them and 
frequently have used them to obtain political ofhce—as 
Eisenhower did in 1952, Nixon in 1968, and Reagan in 
1980. Yet every time also, those who gained office have 
proceeded to ignore, to compromise, or actually to betray 
the constituency on which their office-holding was based. 
They have done so because they are themselves part of or 
closely connected to the elite against which this constituen- 
cy is mobilized. 

In recent years, particularly under the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, attempts have been made to formulate a more 
“tesponsible,” a more “credible” and “respectable” version 
of conservatism that pays lip service to the antiliberal and 
antiestablishment (populist, if you will) constituency but 
which in fact seeks to defuse its militancy and consolidate it 
into the apparatus of elite power. It is no accident that many 
of the older exponents of this newest of the new conserva- 
tisms were themselves among the foremost critics of Mc- 
Carthyism in the 1950’s and 1960’s and that many of its 
younger exponents take the lead in urging the repudiation 
of McCarthyism and other symbols of militancy by “re- 
sponsible conservatives.” 

To repudiate McCarthyism, however, would be to accept 
not only the establishment but also the premises and agenda 
on which it operates, for the complex of public and private 
bureaucracies that compose the establishment is inseparable 
from the environmentalist, utopian, and social engineering 
functions that the premises and agenda of liberalism express 
and rationalize. The American right, then, if it is serious 
about wanting to preserve the nation and its social fabric 
and political culture in any recognizable form, must 
continue to embrace Joe McCarthy and the kind of mili- 
tant, popular, antiliberal, and antiestablishment movement 
that he was the first to express on a national scale. 

There is, of course, such a thing as “liberal anti- 
Communism,” and there is no doubt that such prominent 


liberals as Sidney Hook, John P. Roche, and the late 
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Senator Thomas Dodd, among others, have long been 
uncompromising enemies of Communism within and 
without the United States. In recent years, anti-Communist 
liberals of the Kennedy-Johnson era have played an impor- 
tant role in trying to reshape right-wing anti-Communism 
into molds more acceptable to the establishment. Anti- 
Communist adherents of liberalism may bring a more 
cautious and skeptical assessment to their own ideological 
premises than is common with most of their colleagues and 
thus refuse to be swallowed up by the enthusiasm such 
premises more often generate. As a general rule, however, 
anti-Communist liberals tend to reflect these premises in 
their opposition to Communism. To them, Communism is 
not, as Lenin argued it was, the result of an organized, 
highly disciplined, and ruthless apparatus, but is itself 
another deformation of the environment, like crime and 
war, a product of ignorance, poverty, oppression, and 
neglect. Hence, they want to fight communism not with 
force but with reform, to remove its “causes” with more 
foreign aid, more education, more development, and, most 
recently, more democracy—all of which “solutions” ignore 
the main cause of Communism but accrue to the advantage 
of the educators, economists, social engineers, political 
technicians, and professional verbalists who undertake to 
administer the solution. 

“The seeds of totalitarian regimes,” said Harry Truman 
in announcing his Doctrine in 1947, “are nurtured by 
misery and want. They spread and grow in the evil soil of 
poverty and strife,” and it was “primarily through economic 
and financial aid” that Truman proposed that the United 
States resist the expansion of Communism. From ‘Truman’s 
day through Lyndon Johnson’s “TVA on the Mekong” to 
the present efforts of aging social democrats in the Reagan 
Administration to fight Communism by undermining our 
best anti-Communist allies—in the Philippines, South 
Africa, Chile —for the sake of “human rights” and “democ- 
tracy projects,” the incompetence of liberal anti- 
Communism to defeat Communism is clear. No one who 
seriously subscribes to the premises of liberalism can for 
long countenance the thought that the only way to deal 
with Communism is through the timely and efficient use of 
force, nor can he subscribe to the idea that those who share 
the premises of Communist doctrine constitute an alien and 
hostile presence that cannot be tolerated in a society 
determined to survive. 

Anti-Communist liberalism does not, then, contradict’ 
the McCarthyite perception of an inherent softness toward 
Communism deriving from liberal premises. These premis- 
es manifest themselves even when those who share them are 
sincerely anti-Communist, and they serve to undermine 
the effectiveness of their anti-Communist measures. Yet 
anti-Communism has never been a dominant strain in the 
ideology of the liberal elite that emerged in the early part of 
the century. It was not dominant in McCarthy’s day, when 
the elite in both political parties did everything it could to 
resist, weaken, obstruct, and distract serious anti- 
Communist efforts and was itself the source of the evil 
appeasements and retreats that we have long since con- 
signed to oblivion. 

And it is not the dominant strain in liberalism today. 
Private efforts by journalists and investigators have shown in 





recent years how campaigns such as the antinuclear move- 
ment, much of the opposition to American policy in 
Central America, the movement to weaken the CIA and 
FBI, and opposition to virtually every new weapons system 
proposed by the Defense Department have been led by 
persons and groups whose attitude toward Communism and 
the Soviet Union is at best equivocal and who often show 
no hesitation at working with Soviet-controlled front groups 
and known Communists. 

Such campaigns are neither largely composed of nor led 
by card-carrying Communists, nor do they enjoy success 
because of Communist assistance. On the contrary, their 
following and leadership consist precisely of persons who 
regard themselves as liberals or roughly equivalent persua- 
sions, and they enjoy success because they are generally 
well-funded by establishment foundations, well-received by 
establishment media and political figures, and well- 


organized and packaged by establishment intellectuals and 
ver balists. 

When such movements and their leaders and followers 
worry as much about Soviet military programs as they do 
about those of the United States and NATO, when they 
denounce “human rights violations” in Cuba and Angola 
with as much fervor as they do in E] Salvador and South 
Africa, when they protest Afghanistan as strongly as Grena- 
da, and when they speak with as much hatred and fear of 
the KGB as of the FBI and CIA, then I shall regard them as 
the “humanists,” “pacifists,” and “civil libertarians” that 
they profess to be. Until that time—and I do not hold my 
breath —I shall believe that Joe McCarthy tore a mask from 
the face of liberalism, and I shall regard the mainstream of 
its adherents under another label, which, even if not 
printed on a membership card, is more truthful and more 
terrible. 
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OPINIONS 


Force and Idea 


by Samuel Francis 


“The tone and tendency of liberalism . . . is to attack the institutions of the country 
under the name of reform and to make war on the manners and customs of the 
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Ithough Paul Gottfried begins his 
ost recent book with what appears 
to be merely a cliché of modern conser- 
vative thought — that “Liberalism has. . . 
lost any meaningful connection to what 
it once signified,” that the word no 
longer refers to the defense of decentral- 
ized power, a restricted state, and a 
strong and independent moral order and 
has come to mean the defense of exactly 
the antithesis of historic liberalism —he 
succeeds in elaborating the cliché into 
an incisive and at times brilliant, if occa- 
sionally flawed, interpretation of the 
“managerial state” that parades under 
the mantle of liberalism. 

The concept of the “managerial 
state,” first used by James Burnham and 
reformulated by myself largely in articles 
and columns in Chronicles, is more than 
a synonym for what conservatives and 
classical liberals usually call “big govern- 
ment.” As Gottfried explains, 19th- 
century reformers in Prussia and France 
introduced an enlarged scale of govern- 
ment by sponsoring public education, 
but “the justifications were both practi- 
cal and nonegalitarian,” the purpose be- 
ing to increase the literacy of workers and 
to strengthen national unity. By contrast, 
public education in the managerial state 
aims explicitly at “changing social struc- 
ture and social attitudes.” ‘The manage- 
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people under the pretext of progress.” 





rial state, in Gottfried’s usage, has an ex- 
plicit mission—reconstructing society— 
that was (so he claims) foreign to classi- 
cal liberalism. 

In Burnham’s original usage, howev- 
er, and in the reformulated usage that I 
have developed, the state (as well as the 
culture and the economy) is an instru- 
ment of a managerial class, a class char- 
acterized by its acquired mastery of 
the technical and managerial skills 
that enable modern society to function. 
Such skills include not only scientific 
and engineering but economic, legalis- 
tic, administrative, communicative 
(public relations), and psycho-social 
techniques that have become essential 
for the operation of large-scale organiza- 
tions, whether the organizations in ques- 
tion are formally political (the state and 
its units), economic (the mass corpora- 
tions), or cultural (the media, founda- 
tions, and educational institutions). 
While the managerial state and the other 
components of the regime are indeed 
driven by a need to reconstruct society, 
this need arises only secondarily from the 
ideological persuasions of the manageri 
al class and primarily from its structural 
interests: In order to enhance the 


— Benjamin Disraeli 


rewards of its technical skills, it must ex- 
tend their application to an increasing 
range of governmental, economic, 
social, and cultural functions, and the 
extension of technical skills to new func- 
tions and institutions brings the manage- 
rial class into conflict with older classes 
that lack its skills and interests. 

But, like any elite or ruling class, the 
managerial class cannot baldly acknowl- 
edge that its behavior is driven by its in- 
terest in gaining wealth and power, and 
so it masks its drive for these by adopting 


4 = and invoking convenient ideologies that 


justify expanded government and state 
manipulation of social functions while 
also denigrating, debunking, and delegit- 
imizing the older, pre-managerial class 
and the institutions and values by which 
it dominated. The “social reconstruc- 
tion” that the managerial regime under- 
takes arises, then, not only from the in- 
terests of the elite that controls the 
regime but also from its need to destroy 
its predecessors and competitors for 
hegemony. 

Gottfried’s analysis of the “managerial 
state” only tangentially resembles this 
Burnhamite model, and he accords far 
more motivating force to the ideology of 
the state than either Burnham or. “It is 
hard to demonstrate,” he writes, “that 
managerial elites have consistently bene- 
fited by pushing their own bodies of be- 
lief.” Nazi state managers, for example, 
were “rushing headlong into cosmic vio- 
lence and arbitrary personal rule,” while 
liberal managers today universally sup- 
port mass immigration, which Gottfried 
argues cannot be justified in terms of the 
interests of the managerial class. ‘Those 
who run Gottfried’s managerial state are 
primarily driven by ideology, and that 
ideology is not a mask by which to dis- 
guise the pursuit of their group interests. 


I must say that he is simply wrong on 
both counts. Just because an ideology 
ultimately leads to disaster for the class 
that peddles it, it does not follow that the 
class expected to gain nothing from its 
adoption. Nazi state managers enjoyed a 
hell of a ride while it lasted, and the ear- 
ly political and military successes of the 
National Socialist state gave them every 
material incentive to support its ideolo- 
gy. As for mass immigration, it ought to 
be obvious that both corporate and bu- 
reaucratic elites benefit from it, the one 
by gaining cheap labor, the other by ac- 
quiring a new underclass on which they 
may tinker even further with their man- 
agerial skills. 

Nor is it the case that a class simply 
pretends to believe in an ideology, as 
Gottfried suggests I believe. “For all 
these writers,” he writes, meaning my- 
self, Burnham, and C. Wright Mills, 
“ideology takes a back seat to social 
forces in explaining modern political 
organization;” but “When conservative 
Republican Congressman Dick Armey 
lectures his Texas constituents on the 
need for even higher levels of immigra- 
tion from Mexico, it is not opportunism 
but ideological fervor that explains his 
behavior.” What really explains Repub- 
lican congressmen like Mr. Armey is 
probably sheer stupidity, but even cogni- 
tive dysfunction need not be invoked as 
an explanation. | have no doubt whatso- 
ever that Mr. Armey does truly and 
deeply believe in mass immigration and 
that he is in large part motivated by his 
beliefs. The point is that it is irrelevant 
what he believes; the regime—the sys- 
tem, the society, the apparatus by which 
the managerial class dominates—de- 
mands mass immigration, and leaders 
like Mr. Armey emerge in response to 
that demand. ‘They are elected and ac- 
quire leadership positions because the 
“social forces” —the interest groups that 
help manage and finance campaigns 
and elections, the media that condemn 
immigration restrictionism and eulogize 
those who oppose immigration controls, 
the organized voting blocs that help de- 
termine who gets elected —push them 
into leadership and either ignore or push 
out anyone who neglects their interests. 
Since Gottfried readily acknowledges 
that opinion polls show strong majorities 
opposed to mass immigration, how else 
can he explain its continuation if strate- 
gically powerful social forces are not 
pushing it and those who support it? In 
the absence of such social forces and of a 


popular consensus in favor of immigra- 
tion, leaders like Dick Armey could nei- 
ther emerge at all nor survive in leader- 
ship positions simply because they 
happen to “believe in” open borders. 


have no major quarrel with Gottfried’s 

argument that those who espouse lib- 
eralism (or what passes for it) really be- 
lieve in their stated beliefs, but acknowl- 
edging this does not help explain why 
those who believe in some ideas triumph 
over others who believe in different ones. 
Yet his emphasis on ideology leads him, 
in my view, to concentrate too much on 
the historical and philosophical analysis 
of ideas rather than of the social forces 
that do explain what triumphs and 
what loses. His book would have been 
stronger had he paid more attention to 
social forces such as managerial corpora- 
tions and their elites as engines of social 
reconstruction. As a critical dissection of 
the ideology of the “liberal democratic” 
state that prevails today, however, Gott- 
fried’s book is unparalleled since James 
Burnham’s Suicide of the West. Like 
Burnham, he shows in luxurious detail 
how those who repeatedly invoke “plu- 
ralism” —Horace Kallen, Theodore 
Lowi, Ronald Dworkin, and Amy Gut- 
mann, among others —contradict their 
own premises and expose themselves, 
with their saccharine-sounding agendas 
of “tolerance,” “diversity,” and “harmo- 
ny,” as crypto-authoritarians whose ideas 
justify not only the suppression of oppo- 
sition but also what Gottfried calls, in a 
phrase that should be perpetuated, “the 
dehumanization of dissent,” by which 
anyone who disagrees with the “pluralis- 
tic” deconstruction and delegitimization 
of bourgeois society is less than human, 
certainly less than rational, an “authori- 
tarian personality,” a “status-frustrated” 
victim of alienation, a subject more 
suitable for the analyst’s couch or the 
padded cell than a mind to be argued 


with. This contradiction of pluralism’s 
own premises is not a lapse in logic but 
rather part of a calculated strategy by 
which the suppression and delegitimiza- 
tion of dissent by the managerial state is 
justified. 


Once initiated, this mission con- 
tinued beyond the point at which 
moderate pluralists wished to have 
itstop. For ifthe state is to be em- 
powered, as all pluralists believe it 
must, to fight “prejudice” through 
social engineering, why should it 
limit its energies to “anti-Semites” 
or “racists”? The pluralist mandate 
for change can be and has been 
applied to other ambitious ven- 
tures, which like earlier ones have 
come at the expense of social free- 
dom. With due respect to its for- 
mer practitioners now suffering 
second thoughts, all phases of plu- 
ralism reveal the same tendencies, 
the ascendancy of the managerial 
state and its restructuring of social 
relations. 


Gottfried’s book is probably destined 
to become a classic of contemporary 
conservative thought and to endure long 
after the tracts and pamphlets of neo- 
conservative sloganeers are forgotten. 
Whether one takes the ideas themselves 
or the social forces behind them as the 
primary engines, Paul Gottfried shows 
clearly thatthe totalitarian imperatives of 
modern post-liberalism are inherent in 
the ideology itself and not an accidental 
accretion that is epiphenomenal to mod- 
ernization. In this respect, After Liberal- 
ism belongs in the same category as 
Suicide of the West and The Road to Serf- 
dom. Absent the hegemony of the man- 
agerial class and its apologists on the 
right and the left, it might come to enjoy 
the same stature and influence those 
classics have acquired. «€ 


After Liberalism: Mass Democracy and the Managerial State 


6 fe Western Europe and North America, [the] state rests its power upon a multi- 


tiered following: an underclass and now middle-class welfariate, a self-assertive 
public sector, and a vanguard of media and journalistic public defenders. . . . [T]he 
tegime and its apologists have been able to marginalize their opposition. This is 
apparent on . . . the now respectable or moderate Right. There a tolerated opposition 
offers tepid criticism of the administrative state while warning against populist 


extremism.” 





—Paul Gottfried 
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From Household to Nation 
The Middle American Populism of Pat Buchanan 
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f there was any major difference between the presidential 

campaign of Pat Buchanan in 1995 and his first run at the 
Republican nomination in 1992, it was the relative calm with 
which his enemies greeted the announcement of his second 
candidacy and his rapid move last year to the forefront of the 
Republican field. Rabbi Avi Weiss and his goon platoons still 
found time and someone else’s money to dog Buchanan’s steps 
from New Hampshire to California, and occasionally some oth- 
er hired thug, usually a failed neoconservative politician, would 
emerge from the political graveyard to moan about Buchanan’s 
“fascism,” his “nativism,” or his “racism.” But in general, even 
Buchanan’s most left- -wing critics found the man himself lik- 
able and many of his ideas compelling. ‘Tom Carson of the Vil- 
lage Voice traveled with the Buchanan Brigades in Iowa last 
spring, and despite the agony of enduring a couple of weeks 
slumming in the Heartland, he could not help but be drawn to 
the popular insurgency the candidate was mounting. “I’ve 
been waiting my whole life for someone running for president 
to talk about the Fortune 500 as the enemy,” Mr. Carson told 
Buchanan, “and when I finally get my wish, it turns out to be 
you.” 

Of course, there was criticism. In the early stages, its main 
thrust—from conservatives—was that Buchanan could not 
possibly win the nomination, let alone the election, and that 
his image as a fringe candidate, the notorious organizational 
weaknesses persisting from the 1992 campaign, and the lack of 
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adequate money this time would stop him from becoming any 
more than a divisive vote-taker from real winners like Phil 
Cramm. By the end of the year, the ‘Texas Republican had 
largely faded from the discussion, though his bottomless pit of 
contributions kept him in the race. The more recent polls show 
Buchanan leading or matching Gramm in key early states like 
New Hampshire and Iowa, and by last summer Pat’s fund-rais- 
ing was outstripping that of the Texan’s opulent money ma- 
chine. It was beginning to look as though the boys who put 
their dollar on Mr. Gramm had backed the wrong pony. 

But despite Buchanan’s emergence as a major candidate, 
most serious observers believed he could not win the nomina- 
tion, let alone the election, and that belief itself, widespread 
among conservatives preoccupied with getting rid of Bill Clin- 
ton, threatened to become a self-fulfilling prophecy. For those 
on the right who want only to oust the incumbent resident of 
the White House or impress their friends with invitations to 
the court soirees of the next Republican successor to the presi- 
dential purple, winning the election is all that matters, and 
Buchanan’s supposed unelectability was enough to make them 
lose interest. But the courtiers and professional partisans miss 
the larger victory the Buchanan campaign is on the eve of win- 
ning. If Buchanan loses the nomination, it will be because his 
time has not yet come, but the social and political forces on 
which both his campaigns have been based will not disappear, 
and even if he does lose, he will have won a place in history as 
an architect of the victory those forces will eventually build. 

The importance of the Buchanan campaign lies not in its ca- 
pacity to win the nomination or the national election but in its 


organization of those forces into a coherent political coalition. 
That coalition includes the remnants of the “Old Right.” as 
well as various single-issue constituencies (pro-lifers, anti- 
immigration activists, protectionists) to which Buchanan is one 
of the few voices to speak. But it would be a serious error to 
squeeze Buchanan into an orthodox conservative pigeonhole 
from which he is merely trying to lead a replay of the Goldwa- 
ter campaign, the candidacies of John Ashbrook or Phil Crane, 
or the Reagan movement, and especially in the last year he has 
expressed and developed ideas with which most adherents of 
the conventional American right—mainstream conservative, 
paleoconservative, or libertarian—are not comfortable. But 
conventional conservative doctrines today are virtually extinct 
politically, for the simple reason that the social groups that 
found them expressive of their interests and values no longer 
exist or no longer are able to command a significant political 
following, and as a result, conservative ideological candidates 
like Alan Keyes or Robert Dornan who insist on campaigning 
on those doctrines rise no higher than two to three percent in 
the polls. One major reason for the underestimation of 
Buchanan’s prospects and for the surprise with which most an- 
alysts have greeted his unexpected success lay in their mistaken 
assumption that Buchanan was simply yet another right-wing 
protestor, calling the party and those parts of the nation that 
would listen to him to pick up the torch of doctrine and wave it 
until the waters of political and cultural darkness extinguished 
it. The reason Buchanan has not been submerged is that the 
torch he carries illuminates new social forces that only now are 
forming acommion political consciousness. What is important 
about these forces is not that a campaign centered on them 
does not now win major elections (indeed, it would be a fatal 
error if they succeeded in winning prematurely) but that the 
Buchanan campaign for the first time in recent history offers 
them an organized mode of expression that will allow them to 
develop and mature their consciousness and their power. 

Those forces consist, of course, of the broad social and cul- 
tural spectrum of Middle America. Middle American groups 
are more and more coming to perceive their exploitation at the 
hands of the dominant clites. ‘The exploitation works on sever- 
al fronts---economically, by hypertaxation and the design of a 
globalized economy dependent on exports and services in place 
of manufacturing; culturally, by the managed destruction of 
Middle American norms and institutions; and politically, by 
the regimentation of Middle Americans under the federal 
leviathan. 

The significant polarization within American society is be- 
tween the elites, increasingly unified as a ruling class that relies 
on the national state as its principal instrument of power, and 
Middle America itself, which lacks the technocratic and man- 
agerial skills that yield control of the machinery of power. Oth- 
er polarities and conflicts within American society—between 
religious and secular, white and black, national and global, 
worker and management—are beginning to fit into this larger 
polarity of Middle American and Ruling Class. The Ruling 
Class uses and is used by secularist, globalist, antiwhite, and 
anti-Western forces for its and their advantage. 

The interests that drive Middle American social and political 
forces are considerably different from those that drove the 
groups that generally supported one or another version of “con- 
servatism’” in the era during and after the New Deal. Old Right 
conservatism was a body of ideas that appealed mainly to busi- 
nessmen of the haute bourgeoisie and their localized, middle- 


class adherents, a social base that 20th-century social and eco- 
nomic transformations effectively wiped out. Old Right con- 
servatism defended a limited, decentralized, and largely neutral 
national government and the ethic of small- town, small-busi- 
ness, Anglo-Saxon Protestantism. As the social base of the Old 
Right withered in the post-Depression and post-World War II 
eras, the political and intellectual right essentially divorced it- 
self from these declining interests and forces and evolved new 
and far less socially rooted ideologies that represented almost 
no one outside the narrow academic and journalistic circles 
that formulated them. 

By the 1950’s and 60’s, “movement” conservatives habitual- 
ly quibbled with each other over the subtler points of their doc- 
trines like late medieval Scholastic theologians, and the doc- 
trines themselves—a bastardized libertarianism that only 
vaguely resembled its classical liberal and Old Whig ancestors, 
globalist anticommunism that slowly garbed itself in the cos- 
tumes of Wilsonian democratism, and increasingly abstruse 
metaphysical and theological ponderosities—attracted none 
but dissident intellectuals and proved useless as vehicles for 
transporting a mass following to electoral victory. 

Neoconservatism, emerging in the late 1960’s and early 70’s, 
was even worse. Far less cerebral than the abstractions churned 
out by 1950’s conservative intellectualism, but quicker on the 
draw when it came to political showdowns, neoconservatism 
gained the adherence of no one but still other eggheads alien- 
ated from the establishment left and contemptuous of their 
newfound allies on the right. 

Given the collapse of the social base of the right and the ad- 
diction of right-wing intellectuals to ideological navel-gazing, 
the political right could no longer develop serious political 
strategies. Allit could dowas pick up odd clusters of voters who 
were fearful of crime, resentful of racial integration, worried 
about communist takeovers, eager to remove federal fingers 
from their pockets, or passionate about the defense of business 
interests, the last subject never straying far from what remained 
of the right-wing mind. One way or another, the right man- 
aged to keep congressional seats and occasionally win the odd 
presidential election, but its victories were flukish, depending 
on the foibles of the opposition, and it was unable either to pen- 
etrate or dislodge the dominant culture created by the left or to 
win the firm allegiance of Middle Americans. There was 
enough in the rhetoric of Richard Nixon’s “New Majority” and 
Ronald Reagan's appeal to Southern and blue-collar Demo- 
crats to stitch together momentary triumphs, but the persistent 
residues of pro-business conservative ideology and the failure to 
deliver on social and cultural commitments to Middle Ameri- 
can constituencies prevented the consolidation of an enduring 
coalition with real roots in existing social forces and the culture 
those forces supported. 

Middle Americans, emerging from the ruins of the old inde- 
pendent middle and working classes, found conservative, liber- 
tarian, and pro-business Republican ideology and rhetoric 
irrelevant, distasteful, and even threatening to their own 
socioeconomic interests. The post-World War II middle class 
was in reality an affluent proletariat, economically dependent 
on the federal government through labor codes, housing loans, 
educational programs, defense contracts, and health and un- 
employment benefits. All variations of conservative doctrine 
rejected these as illegitimate extensions of the state and boast- 
ed of plans to abolish most of them, and Middle American 
allegiance to political parties and candidates espousing such 
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doctrine could never become firm. Yet, at the same time, the 
Ruling Class proved unable to uproot the social, cultural, and 
national identities and loyalties of the Middle American prole- 
tariat, and Middle Americans found themselves increasingly 
alienated from the political left and its embrace of antinational 
policies and countercultural manners and morals. 

Thus, there emerged a chronic Middle American political 
dilemma: while the left could win Middle Americans through 
its economic measures, it lost them through its social and cul- 
tural radicalism, and while the nght could attract Middle 
Americans through appeals to lawand order and defense of sex- 
ual normality, conventional morals and religion, traditional so- 
cial institutions, and invocations of nationalism and patriotism, 
it lost Middle Americans when it rehearsed its old bourgeois 
economic formulas. Middle American votes could be won by 
whichever side of the political spectrum was better at feeding 
anxietics over cultural rot or economic catastrophe, but neither 
an mcreasingly antinational and countercultural left nor an m- 
creasingly pro-business right could expect to stabilize Middle 
American political lovalties sufficiently to sustain a national 
coalition. 

The persistence of the division of the political spectrum into 
“right” and “left” has therefore scrved to prevent the formation 
of a distinct Middle American political consciousness and the 
emergence of a new identity synthesizing both the economic 
interests and cultural-national loyaltics of the proletarianized 
middle class in a separate and unified political movement. But 
today and in the future this division will no longer obtain. Mid- 
dle Amcrican political loyaltics are ceasing to be torn between 
a left and a right that are increasingly convergent and indistin- 
guishable. Aside from the ideological castration of the spokes- 
men of both sides in recent years, the main cause of the evanes- 
cence of right and Icft lics m the triumph of economic 
globalization. 

The globalization of the American economy (and culture 
and population) not only presents a more immediate threat to 
Middle American cconomic interests than the prospect of the 
libertarian and pro-business let-’cm-eat-cake policics of the 
right but also strips the right of its capacity to appeal to Middle 
Americans at all. As champions of the globalist right like Jack 
Kemp, Phil Gramm, Steve Forbes, Newt Gingrich, Ben Wat- 
tenberg, George Gilder, Robert Bartley, Julian Simon. and 
George Will never tire of explaining, globalization means the 
disappearance of nationality, of cultures closely linked to na- 
tional identity, probably of national sovereignty itself, and even 
of the distinctive populations of which nations are composed. 
By signing on to globalization, then, the right has effectively 
metamorphosed itself into the Icft and forfeited the sole 
grounds of its appeal to the nationalism and social and cultural 
conscrvatism that continuc to animate Middle Americans. 
The night may still thump its chest about crime and abortion, 
and its leaders may still thunder about sex and violence in 
movies they have never secn, but even on these issues the 
right’s obsession with economic uplift as a panacea for crime, 
welfare, and moral decline emasculates its older defense of na- 
tional interests and cultural order. ‘Ihe only reason the Repub- 
lican Party has not already jettisoncd its anti-abortion positions, 
and the only reason Bob Dole continues to complain about 
movies and television programs, is the influence of the large, 
militant, and well-organized “religious right,” itself a Middle 
American movement though onc that can never exert more 
than a limited appeal. 
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Having denuded itself of any reason for Middle Americans to 
support it, the nght can no longer expect the Reagan Demo- 
crats to return to the Republican column. Given a choice be- 
tween only the globalist nght and the cqually globalist and 
countercultural left. Middle Americans may well support the 
latter (they did so in 1992 by voting for Clinton over Bush), be- 
cause at least the left can be expected not to gut the entitle- 
ment programs with which Middle American economic intcr- 
ests are linked. The 1994 Republican congressional sweep was 
less a mandate for the GOP than a frenctic quest by alicnated 
votcrs to attach themselves to some political cntity that just 
might resist the Ruling Class and its regime and embrace the 
agenda of Middle Americans. There was little danger of that 
from “revolutionarics” like Mr. Gingrich, and in the past year or 
so the sprouting of militia groups, the land war in the Western 
states, the religious right itself, and the popularization of con- 
spiracy theories that at least symbolically convey the hostility 
and hatred with which the popular mind regards the federal 
leviathan and the elites attached to it testify to the political and 
cultural alienation that now stalks through the nation. 


hile Buchanan nightly distances himself from the more 

bizarre and pathological expressions of Middle Amcri- 
can unrest, no candidate in the fields of either party has so 
clearly adopted the central message of the Middle American re- 
volt. Ilis columns and commentary in the months prior to his 
announcement of his candidacy began developing an econom- 
ic doctrine that radically departed from conventional free- 
market and free-trade ideology, the main source of Middle 
American distaste for Republicans of the mainstream right. 
Buchanan continues to support cconomic deregulation, a flat 
tax, and the abolition of taxes on inhcritances, family farms and 
businesses of less than $2 million, but m his last months as a 
commentator he devoted a series of columns to attacking the 
“myth of Economic Man” and formulating what he called “a 
conservatism of the heart” and “economic nationalism,” 
pegged on his active opposition to NAFTA, GAT"T, the World 
‘Trade Organization, and the $50-billion Mexican bailout. 

The core of his message consists of a rejection of the thinly 
masked economic determinism espoused by Kemp, Gramm, 
and Gingrich and an affirmation of the primacy of cultural 
identity, national sovercignty, and national interests over cco- 
nomic goals. Increasingly, his economic nationalism sccms to 
define and drive his whole candidacy, informing even his cul- 
tural conscrvatism, though the concept of “economic” implicit 
in his writing and specches is considcrably broader than con- 
ventional concepts of cither the left or the right. “Fconomics,” 
it should be recalled, derives from Greek words meaning 

“household management,” andthe purpose of economic life in 
Buchanan’s worldview is not simply to gain material satisfac- 
tion but to support families and the social institutions and 
identities that evolve from familics as the fundamental units of 
human societv and human action. 

Thus, his “America First” foreign policy is more than the iso- 
lationism preached by the old Amcrica First Committee and 
considcrably more than the neo-isolationism supported today 
by most palcoconservatives. tor Buchanan, “Amcrica First” 
implics not only putting national interests over those of other 
nations and abstractions like “world leadership,” “global har- 
mony,” and the “New World Ordcr,” but also giving prioritv to 
the nation over the gratification of individual and subnational 
interests. Protectionism, to replace the federal taxcs Buchanan 


would abolish and to “insulate the wages of U.S. workers from 
foreign laborers who must work for $1 an hour or less,” follows 
from his economic nationalism, reflecting the economic intcr- 
ests and identity of the nation, just as a defense and foreign pol- 
icv follows from his political nationalism, reflecting the political 
interests and identity of the nation. So, for that matter, does his 
support for curtailing, through a five-year moratorium, all im- 
migration, legal as well as illegal. 

Buchanan’s nationalism appears to break with the specter of 
individualism that has haunted Amcrican conscrvative ideolo- 
gy since the 1930’s. It is based on the premise that the individ- 
ual outside social and cultural institutions is an abstraction, and 
it probably shows Buchanan's debt to Catholic social theory 
rather than the atomistic and acquisitive egoism that descends 
to the libertarian right from John Locke. In one column, 
Buchanan supported the “humane economy” cspouscd by the 

Catholic Austrian School economist Wilhelm Répke in con- 
trast (not quite accurately, as | am told) to the ee eco- 
nomic individualism of Ludwig von Mises. More recently, the 
New York Times quotes him as remarking, 


We have to ask ourselves as conservatives what it is we 
want to conserve in Amcrica. I believe in the market svs- 
tem, but I don’t worship the market system. I don’t wor- 
ship at the altar of economic efficiency as I believe some 
so-called conscrvatives do. To prefer a 100,000-hog con- 
fincment to hundreds of familv farms, it seems to me, is 
not conservatism. | mean, that’s to worship as a super- 
market civilization. 


Yet, while Buchanan’s nationalism mav tweak the noses of 
right-wing individualists, it also breaks significantly with the 
large-state nationalist tradition of Europe and Amcrican 
Hamiltonians, for whom the centralized state defines and even 
creates the nation. Unlike liberal protectionists like Richard 
Gephardt, Buchanan secks to use tariffs as substitutes for feder- 
al taxes, not as additional taxes. His statement of principles en- 
dorses “restoration of the 10th Amendment,” holding that 
“many functions of the federal government arc, de facto, un- 
constitutional” (he might have added de jure as well) and en- 
compassing abolition of major cabinet-level departments. He 
also calls for stripping federal judges of power through judicial 
term limits, “voter recall of renegade federal jurists,” and cight- 
vear teconfirmations of Supreme Court justices. For 
Buchanan, in contrast to large-state nationalists, the nation is 
fundamentally: asocial and cultural unit, not the creation of the 
state and its policies, but a continuing, organic body that tran- 
scends individuals and gives identity to itself through a com- 
mon way of life and a common people. It is the national cul- 
ture, embodied in the way of life and the people themselves, 
rather than the national state, that defines the nation, and 
hence cultural traditionalism is as central to Buchanan’s na- 
tionalism as swollen statism is to European and Hamiltonian 

nationalists. The “cultural war” for Buchanan is not Republi- 
can swaggering about family valucs and dirty movies but a bat- 
tle over whether the nation itself can continue to exist under 
the onslaught of the militant secularism, acquisitive egoism, 
ccononuc and political globalism, demographic inundation, 
and unchecked state centralism supported by the Ruling Class. 

Also unlike the conventional nght, Buchanan dcées not con- 
fine his criticism of the Ruling Class to federal bureaucrats. 
‘hough he denics that he considers “big business an cnemy,” 


he told Tom Carson of the Village Voice, in a line he has re- 
peated elsewhcre, “I just think a lot of modern corporate capi- 
talists—the managerial class basically—has no loyalty to any 
country anymore, or any particular values other than the bot- 
tom line.” The remark points to a conception of the Ruling 
Class as fundamentally disengaged from the nation and culture 
it dominates, and resembles similar views of 20th-century rul- 
ing elites voiced by Joseph Schumpeter, the late Christopher 
Lasch, and James Burnham, among others. 








uchanan’s loyalty to the 
GOP is touching, espe- 
cially since almost no Republican 
leader or conservative pundit has 
much good to say about him, and 
the loudest mouths for the ‘Big 
Tent’ are always the first to try to 

push him out of it. 





Buchanan thus seems to share the perception that the fun- 
damental polarity in American politics and culture today is be- 
tween a deracinated and self-serving Ruling Class centered on 
but not confined to the central state, on the one hand, and 
Middle American groups, on the other, with the latter consti- 
tuting both the economic core of the nation through their labor 
and productive skills as well as the culturally defining core that 
sustains the identity of the nation itself. The economic inter- 
ests as well as the cultural habits and ideologies of the Ruling 
Class drive it toward globalization—the managed destruction 
of the nation, its sovereignty, its culture, and its people—while 
those of Middle Americans drive them toward support for and 
rcenforcement of the nation and its organic way of life. The 
implicit recognition of this polarity by the Buchanan campaign 
places him firmly on the side of Middle Americans more clear- 
ly than any other political figure in the country today. 

The only figure who could rival him for that role is Ross Per- 
ot, but Perot’s ideas, despite their focus on Middle Americans, 
are far less sophisticated, far less visionary, and far less radical 
than those of the former columnist and presidential speech- 
writcr. Perot appears to have little grasp of the nature of the 
Ruling Class as a systemic entity, and his tirades against the 
central state never seem to rise above the level of grousing 
about corruption, incompetence, waste, and fraud. Perot 
secms to lack any perception of the structure of the state as 
problematic and confines his criticism merely to the abuse of 
the state structure. Buchanan’s critique of the central state, at 
Icast implicitly, is shaped by his comprehension that the flaws 
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of the state as it is presently structured derive from its control 
and exploitation by the Ruling Class, that the elites themselves 
are the real enemy and that the state, while far too large and in- 
trusive, is simply their instrument. Control of the state by a so- 
cial force or elite different from the forces that now control it 
could shape the state to support Middle American interests and 
values rather than crush them. 

Hence, Buchanan has rattled free-market antistatist conser- 
vatives by his support for higher unemployment benefits for 
displaced workers, and last fall he tossed a brick at congression- 
al Republicans who were insisting on cutting the growth of 
Medicare. “Instead of going after Medicare,” Buchanan told 
New Hampshire factory workers, “we ought to start dealing 
with foreign aid, end those $50 billion bailouts, start dealing 
with the World Bank loan guarantees.” He explained to Tom 
Carson that “I think government can fairly be used” to restruc- 
ture tax incentives and penalties to discourage businesses from 
moving their operations overseas. Buchanan’s antistatism is 
genuine, but it rightly focuses on dismantling the present state 
as the present Ruling Class has constructed it; he does not pur- 
port to be an anarchist who imagines the state is an unnecessary 
and unmitigated evil, and “anarcho-libertarians” drawn to his 
America First foreign policy need to understand that Richard 
Nixon’s former speechwriter would have no hesitation in mak- 
ing full use of the constitutionally legitimate powers of the fed- 
eral government. They also need to understand that reducing 
the leviathan to its constitutionally legitimate powers would 
not excite any but their most eccentric phobias of statism. 

Neither the antistatist right nor cultural conservatives have 
any good reason to be uncomfortable with the new identity 
Buchanan is building, though Economic Men like Kemp 
and Gramm and neoconservative apologists for the federal 
leviathan have plenty of reason to resist him and the new polit- 
ical horse he is saddling. If the antistatists bridle at his protec- 
tionism, they will at least get the satisfaction of replacing much 
of the current tax structure of the state with tariffs, and the Old 
Right has long recognized that cultural and moral destruction 
is in large part driven by the swollen state and the powers of so- 
cial management it has usurped in education, the arts, and the 
imperial federal judiciary. Buchanan explicitly vows to disman- 





THE CROSS OF GOLD 


“We do not come as aggressors. Our war is not a war of con- 
quest; we are fighting in the defense of our homes, our fami- 
lies, and posterity. We have petitioned, and our petitions have 
been scorned; we have entreated, and our entreaties have been 


disregarded; we have begged, and they have mocked when our 
calamity came. We beg no longer; we entreat no more; we pe- 
tition no more. We defy them.” 


—William Jennings Bryan, 1896 
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tle these parts of the leviathan, and given the Middle American 
social structure that today must underlie any serious political 
resistance to the federal megastate and the Ruling Class it sup- 
ports, the Old Right has no practical alternative anyway. 

Yet, if Buchanan has one major flaw as a spokesman for and 
an architect of the new Middle American political identity that 
transcends and synthesizes both left and right, it is that he ex- 
hibits a proclivity to draw back from the implications of his own 
radicalism. This became evident in 1992, when he insisted on 
endorsing George Bush and even on campaigning for him, and 
last year he also vowed to support the Republican ticket even if 
he was not the nominee. Any such commitment on 
Buchanan’s part should be contingent on other candidates’ 
commitment to support him if he is nominated, but so far 
none has bothered to do so. Buchanan, forall the radicalism of 
his ideas and campaign, remains deeply wedded to the Repub- 
lican Party and to a conservative political label, and he tends to 
greet criticism of his deviations from conservative orthodoxy 
with affirmations of doctrine. Last year, as conservative criti- 
cism of him increased, his response was that “the only area of 
disagreement I have [with traditional conservatives] is trade, 
and that’s crucial to bringing back the Perot voters” to the Re- 
publican Party. 

Buchanan’s loyalty to the GOP is touching, especially since 
almost no Republican leader or conservative pundit has much 
good to say about him, and the loudest mouths for the “Big 
Tent” are always the first to try to push him out of it. Even to- 
day, many Republicans try to blame the 1992 defeat of George 
Bush’s inept and lackluster bid for reelection on Buchanan’s 
now-famous speech at the Houston convention, a speech that 
was the only memorable event of the whole proceeding and 
which Buchanan himself continues to defend and even to dis- 
tribute as literature for his present campaign. But, touching or 
not, Buchanan’s refusal to break even more definitely with a 
conventional conservative identity and with a Republican Party 
whose leadership fears and despises him, his beliefs, and his fol- 
lowers is a serious error. I recall in late 1991, in the aftermath of 
a wall-to-wall gathering at his home to discuss his coming cam- 
paign, I told him privately that he would be better off without 
all the hangers-on, direct-mail artists, fund-raising whiz kids, 
marketing and PR czars, and the rest of the crew that today con- 
stitutes the backbone of all that remains of the famous “Con- 
servative Movement” and who never fail to show up on the 
campaign doorstep to guzzle someone else’s liquor and pocket 
other people’s money. “These people are defunct,” J told him. 
“You don’t need them, and you're better off without them. Go 
to New Hampshire and call yourself a patriot, a nationalist, an 
America Firster, but don’t even use the word ‘conservative.’ It 
doesn’t mean anything any more.” 

Pat listened, but I can’t say he took my advice. By making his 
bed with the Republicans, then and today, he opens himself to 
charges that he’s not a “true” party man or a “true” conserva- 
tive, constrains his chances for victory by the need to massage 
trunk-waving Republicans whose highest goal is to win elec- 
tions, and only dilutes and deflects the radicalism of the mes- 
sage he and his Middle American Revolution have to offer. 
The sooner we hear that message loudly and clearly, without 
distractions from Conservatism, Inc., the Stupid Party, and 
their managerial elite, the sooner Middle America will be able 
to speak with an authentic and united voice, and the sooner we 
can get on with conserving the nation from the powers that are 
destroying it. oe 


THE FRONT-LINE STATES: 
THE REALITIES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


By Samuel T. Francis 


The Front Line States (FLS) are five subsaharan African 
nations close to or actually adjacent to Zimbabwe/Rhodesia: 
Angola, Botswana, Mozambique, Tanzania, and Zambia.(1) 
All are relatively new nations, all are former white-ruled 
colonies now ruled by black Africans, and all have played and 
continue to play an important role in the struggle against 
Zimbabwe/Rhodesia and white-ruled South Africa. 

The FLS share other characteristics as well. With one excep- 
tion, all are “one-party” states where Western ideas and insti- 
tutions concerned with political and personal liberties do not 
apply. Some have established special relationships with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. In all of them the economy 
is at best underdeveloped and at worst in a state of crisis. 
Finally, these five states are among the most important in 
Africa, due to their size, economic resources and geographical 
location. In consequence, their policies play an important 
role in determining the attitudes of the Third World toward 
southern Africa and, indeed, the western world as a whole. 

The significance of the FLS in U.S. foreign policy reflects 
their common characteristics. Their relationship with Zimbabwe/ 
Rhodesia and South Africa is crucial for the future stability 
of the region and the American relationship with southern 
Africa. It is in terms of cooperation with the FLS that the 
U.S. has sought to negotiate a settlement in Rhodesia, but these 
efforts have so far been a failure. (2) Their natural resources 
make their economic development and accessibility important 
to the U.S. and West European economies, as does their inter- 
national financial status. Their geopolitical position, dominating 
the peninsula of southern Africa and facing both the Indian 
and South Atlantic Oceans, gives them special strategic 
importance for the U.S. and its access to Mideastern oil. 

In the recent past U.S. relations with these states have not 
been friendly. Their anti-Western ideologies and policies have 
tended to view the United States as an imperialist state allied 
with white oligarchies in South Africa and Rhodesia (and pre- 
viously with Portugal), and the influence of the Soviets has 
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encouraged this perception. In reassessing U.S. policy, some 
legislators advocate a more active and sympathetic relationship 
with the FLS. Thus, it is urged that economic assistance should 
be given to them to develop a friendlier relationship and to 
promote their stabilization. Since the conflicts in southern 
Africa have led to massive refugee problems for these states, 
aid specifically oriented toward refugee assistance is urged. 
Also, some advocate international credit to assist the FLS 
with their balance of payments deficit with the West and 
promote economic linkages with Western states. 

Clearly this involves a massive amount of aid. In 1975, for 
example, the Carter Administration sought congressional 
approval for $5 million for refugee assistance in Botswana, 
Mozambique, and Zambia. A further $500,000 was proposed 
to finance education and training in Mozambique. From 1962 
to 1977, total U.S. assistance to these five states was as follows: 


TOTAL U.S. AID, 1962-1977 


Angola $00.2 million (all in 1977) 
Botswana $45.9 million 
Mozambique $17.5 million 
Tanzania $195.2 million 
Zambia $14.2 million 


Source: Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 
In addition, the World Bank and International Monetary 
Development Association, as of June 30, 1978, has lent the 
following amounts to the FLS: 


APPROVED WORLD BANK AND IDA CUMULATIVE LENDING 
OPERATIONS TO FRONTLINE STATES, June 30, 1978 


U.S. $ Amount Number of Loans 
& Credits 
Angola werrnzreeeseee= nett neces 
Botswana $108,050,000 14 
Mozambique (———wrvverrrneerrewertenntneccnes 
Tanzania $604,900,000 15 
Zambia $552,750,000 22 


TOTAL $1,265,700,000 51 Source: World Bank 
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The U.S., it should be noted, contributes over 28 percent of the 
total World Bank subscription. 

Despite the humanitarian intentions of much of this aid, 
some legislators feel that its usefulness has not been demon- 
strated. The success of such programs depends on the nature 
of the govemments that receive it. The inefficiencies, cor- 
ruption, instability, and outright tyranny in several of the 
Front-Line States raise questions of how these governments 
use such assistance. 


Angola 
Internal Politics 


Portugal granted independence to Angola in 1975. Prior to 
as well as after independence, three liberation movements 
contested for control of Angola. These were the Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) founded in 1956 
and active in armed struggle since 1961, led by Dr. Agostinho 
Neto, a Marxist poet who was a member of the Portuguese 
Communist Party and an associate of guerrilla leader Amilcar 
Cabral; the National Front for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA), 
which in 1962 established a Revolutionary Government in 
Exile in Zaire, led by Holden Roberto, a Baptist and reportedly 
the son-in-law of Zaire’s President Mobutu Sese Soko; and the 
National Union for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA), 
founded in 1966 and led by Dr. Jonas Savimbi, formerly 
associated with the FNLA. Neto’s MPLA was closely associated 
with the Soviet Union, which gave it assistance, while the 
movements of Roberto and Savimbi were associated with 
Communist China, which in 1974 provided considerable 
assistance to their groups. 

Angola became independent on November 11, 1975, anda 
bitter struggle erupted among the three groups. Neto and the 
MPLA received substantial assistance from the USSR and about 
18,000 Cuban troops assisted them to become dominant. 
The FNLA and UNITA formed a common government, the 
Peoples’ Democratic Republic of Angola, in January 1976, 
with Dr. Savimbi as President. Despite the dominance of Neto’s 
faction, these rivals appear still to threaten the MPLA govern- 
ment and to control considerable parts of the country. Another 
resistance movement, the Front for the Liberation of Cabinda 
Enclave (FLEC), long associated with the FNLA, is a separatist 
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movement in the oil-rich Cabinda province. More recently, the 
Movement for the Socialist Union of Angola (MUSA) has been 
founded by Moises Andre. Andre was trained by the Soviets 
in Moscow and was a member of the FNLA and MPLA, though 
he now claims to be anti-Marxist and nationalist. The source 
of funds for the MUSA is not known. 

Since taking power Neto has stayed close to the Soviets and 
their allies and has sought to construct a “socialist” state on 
Marxist lines. The government is that of a single party with no 
constitution, The news media and much private property, 
as well as all medical care, have been nationalized. The 
World Survey of Freedom, published by Freedom House, in both 
1978 and 1979 included Angola in the “least free’? category 
in both political and civil liberties (along with North Korea 
and Cambodia). On a rating of 1-7 (seven being “least free” 
and 1 being ‘most free”) Angola is rated seven in both 
categories. In contrast, Rhodesia had a higher rating of 6 and 
5 respectively in civil and political rights in 1978, and this was 
upgraded to 5 and 4 in 1979. 

Neto, who is a medical doctor with literary ambitions, 
appears to be well versed in and dedicated to Marxism-Leninism. 
He refuses to allow any opposition or coalition with other 
liberation movements. Despite his advocacy of and assistance 
to “liberation” in Rhodesia, Neto himself is a mulatto, married 
to a white Portuguese. He speaks no African languages, and few 
Africans hold position in the Angolan leadership. He frequently 
sends his family to Portugal, where the families of his Defense, 
Finance, and other high ranking Ministers live. The MPLA is 
made up largely of mulattoes, who represent only 5 percent of 
the population of Angola (about the same percentage as whites 
in Rhodesia). 

Neto’s regime was effectively overthrown on May 27, 1977 
by black dissident members of the MPLA led by former Interior 
minister Nito Aves Batista, but this revolt was suppressed by 
Cuban troops on behalf of Neto’s government. 


Economy 


The two most important events for Angola’s economy since 
independence have been the Marxist orientation of the govern- 
ment and the exodus of the vast majority of white settlers 
following independence. Prior to decolonization, approximately 
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500,000 whites lived in Angola. Almost entirely Portuguese, 
they were largely settlers who provided the bulk of the techni- 
cal and managerial infra-structure of the province. In the first 
six months of independence, over 200,000 whites left Angola, 
and at the present time, 400,000 whites have left. Not only did 
the mass emigration mean the withdrawal of most of the trained 
personnel, but also the Europeans left behind a vast amount of 
property that was taken overby the new govemment, some being 
redistributed to the indigenous Angolans. In addition, Neto has 
made no secret of his commitment to socialist ideology in 
economic policy, his hostility to the private sector and the 
free market, and his general economic plans. Addressing a trade 
union conference Neto has stated: 

The long period of transition from a colonial society 

to a socialist society will call for a multi-sided form of 

economic organization. The progress of our economic 

transformation towards socialism will be expressed by a 

steady growth of both the State sector and the coopera- 

tive sector in the rural areas, and by a steady reduction 

of the mixed sector, of the private capital sector... . 

But we do not want to deceive anyone by concealing 

the fact that we intend to follow the road to socializing 

our means of production, of finances, of trade, of services, 
and of everything that can be socialized; and that we 
intend to do this as rapidly as possible. (African Freedom 

Annual, 1978, p. 24) 

As of 1977, the government had implemented Neto’s policies 
to the extent of nationalizing 100 percent of the production of 
coffee and cotton, sugar, oil, ship repairs, beer breweries, banks, 
and the media of communication. One hundred percent of oil 
distribution and 61 percent of diamond production had also 
been nationalized. The Gulf Oil facilities in Cabinda province, 
however, remain privately owned and provide 122,000 barrels 
per day in exports to the U.S. The taxes and revenues from 
these facilities account for 60-80 percent of the operating 
revenues of the Angolan government. As of the beginning of 
1978, the diamond production of Angola had fallen by 80 
percent; the country imported over 50 percent of its food; 
and the coffee crop, once one of the largest in the world, was 
down by 50 percent. One reason for the decline in coffee 
production was that the coffee workers, members of the 
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Bakongo tribe, were active in the support of the FNLA. The 
civil war and repressive treatment of opponents led to Neto’s 
use of forced labor. The De Beers Diamond Company has 
been asked by the government to return in order to increase 
diamond production. 


International Posture 


Angola is a member of the United Nations and the Organi- 
zation of African Unity. However, the U.S. vetoed its entrance 
to the U.N. on June 23, 1976 on the grounds that a large 
Cuban military presence precluded Angolan membership. On 
November 19, 1976 the U.S. reversed its veto and Angola was 
admitted. The OAU admitted Angola to membership on 
February 11, 1976. Since independence, Angola has aligned 
itself closely with the Soviet Union and received substantial 
military and technical aid from the U.S.S.R., East Germany, 
and Cuba. Other Eastern bloc states that have agreements 
with Angola include Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, and Romania. 
Neto has visited Moscow and Havana several times since taking 
power, and Soviet and Cuban leaders have visited Luanda. 
Soon after independence, Senator Dick Clark of the African 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee stated that, ‘If the MPLA wins, the Soviets will be lucky 
if they can hang on a year or two.” Since this statement, the 
U.S.S.R. and its surrogates have become more strongly 
entrenched in Angola. The Soviets contributed $170 million 
to Angola to put Neto in power and in July 1976 Angola 
became the first African state to join the Soviet-controlled 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid (CEMA). In October 1976, 
Neto concluded a 20 year Friendship Treaty with the Soviets. 
In June 1977, Angola signed a fishing agreement with the 
USSR by which the latter may fish in Angolan waters, and 
Angola receives 12 percent of the catch. This agreement in 1977 
brought 20,000 tons of fish for Angola, though in 1974, under 
Portuguese rule, Angola’s fishing catch was half a million tons. 
As of April 1978, over 100 Soviets were stationed in Luanda 
to train secret police, intelligence, and army officers. The 
Soviets have supplied tanks, MIG-21’s, air defense equipment, 
and naval vessels. However, Neto has not yet allowed the 
Soviets to establish bases in Angola. Cuba, as of the spring of 
1978, had 23-25,000 troops in Angola and these literally placed 
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Neto in power after the abortive coup of May 1977. Cuban 
troops (mostly mestizzo) have also been crucial supports of 
Neto’s regime in the continuing war against UNITA. However, 
the Cubans, Soviets, and East Germans are unpopular with the 
people of Angola, who regard them as racists. Furthermore, 
according to Father Gottfried de Kinderen, who recently 
toured Angola: 

Their (the Cubans’) occupation policy is similar to that 

of the Soviets in East Europe after the “liberation.” 

They are dismantling useable industrial installations and 

transporting them to Cuba. (Freedom at Issue, March/ 

April 1978, p. 15) 

In 1977, according to Fr. de Kinderen, Angola had to use 
its entire coffee and sugar harvest to pay for Cuban and Soviet 
arms. In 1978, an armed force invaded Zaire’s province of 
Shaba (Katanga) and seized the mining town of Kolwezi. 
President Carter publicly accused the Cubans in Angola of 
training and supporting the invasion forces, though considerable 
controversy developed when the President was unable to offer 
persuasive evidence of their support. However, Newsweek’s 
senior editor, Arnaud de Borchgrave, interviewed prisoners 
of war in Shaba province who admitted that Cubans and 
Portuguese communists had trained and supported them. (3) 
Shaba province produces close to 60 percent of the world’s 
cobalt, a necessary metal for the production of high grade 
steel, and contains 36 percent of known free world reserves. 
Prior to the invasion of Shaba province, the Soviet government 
had been purchasing massive quantities of cobalt at unusually 
high prices. Cobalt production was temporarily halted during 
and after the invasion. 

In June 1978, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance announced 
that the U.S. would seek to improve relations with Angola. 
He omitted references to the President’s earlier accusations of 
Cuban involvement in the Shaba invasion, and Donald F. 
McHenry of the U.S. delegation to the UN, was dispatched 
as a special envoy to Angola. The apparent motivations of this 
new policy were to seek a reduction in Eastern Bloc influence 
in Angola, to stabilize relations between Angola and its 
neighbors, and to protect oil production on the Angolan coast. 
Neto was said to be eager to develop closer ties to the West to 
avoid dependence on the Soviets. He began exploring new 
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relationships with Portugal, France, and other Western states. 
The U.S. has significant business ties to Angola through the 
Gulf Oil Corporation, the Boeing Corporation (which has sold 
commercial jets and air traffic control systems), Mobil Oil, 
Texaco, Cities Service, and National Cash Register. Morgan 
Guaranty Trust has explored the financing of Angolan 
international economic transactions. The Cabinda facilities 
of Gulf Oil, threatened by the FLEC insurgency, are guarded 
by Cuban troops. 

Despite its own internal instability, Angola has interfered 
in the affairs of Zaire (e.g., the Shaba invasion), South Africa 
(open support for SWAPO in Namibia, though Neto has recent- 
ly acted as a restraint on SWAPO forces due to his desire to 
stop South African and Zairean aid to UNITA and FNLA), 
and Zimbabwe/Rhodesia (the Patriotic Front maintains training 
camps in Angola, from which its terrorists and guerrillas 
are moved to Zambia for deployment against the Zimbabwe 
Rhodesian population). (4) 

In July 1978, Angolan Foreign Minister Paulo Jorge was 
interviewed by a French news service. In response to the 
question, “So ‘majority rule’ does not mean much to you?” 
Jorge responded: 

It is revolutionary movements which we regard as im- 

portant. We support any movement in any country and 

consider that its main aim is to seize power. Once we 
recognized that the Patriotic Front in Zimbabwe, SWAPO 
in Namibia, and the National Council in South Africa were 
the true representatives of their respective peoples, the 
only problem was how these revolutionary organizations 
could seize power — that is all. This view is held by all 
the “frontline” states. (FBIS, July 12, 1978, p. 4) 


Botswana 


Poktical Background 


Botswana, formerly the British Protectorate of Bechuanaland, 
became independent as a republic in 1966. Unlike the other 
four frontline states — and almost unlike any other government 
in Africa — Botswana has been a multi-party democracy since 
independence. The majority party is the Botswana Democratic 
Party (BDP), led by Oxford-educated Sir Seretse Khama. 
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The BDP won 80 percent of the popular vote in the first 
elections in 1965 and took 28 of 31 seats in the National 
Assembly. Opposition parties are the Botswana People’s Party 
(BPP) and the Botswana Independence Party (BIP) espousing 
social democratic platforms, and the Botswana National Front 
(BNF), a Marxist party that is the major opposition force. 
Freedom House places Botswana in the second category for 
political rights and the third category for civil liberties. The 
media of communications are government owned but there is 
no publicly established system of censorship. 

The political capability of Botswana has been disturbed by 
the continuing guerrilla war in neighboring Zimbabwe/Rhodesia, 
by the presence of Cuban troops in other adjacent states, and 
by the general leftward drift of African politics since the 
Soviet-Cuban intervention. The Botswana government denies 
that it provides bases for guerrillas operating in Rhodesia, 
but guerrilla forces undoubtedly use Botswanan territory as 
sanctuaries. This has led to occasional Rhodesian raids into 
Botswana against the guerrillas. Although Botswana has main- 
tained good relations with its small white minority of about 
5,000, President Khama in 1975 admitted the rise of anti- 
white sentiment. In March 1978, Botswanan troops murdered 
three whites in the northern part of the country. The arrest of 
one of those implicated in the murder led to student demon- 
strations and clashes with the police in the capital of Gaborone 
in September. 

The Botswana National Front has sought to develop links 
with, Cuba and other Communist states, and in June the 
government revoked the passports of 17 BNF members who 
were planning to attend a youth conference in Cuba. The 
govemment charged that they planned to receive military 
training in Cuba for the subversion of the country. The in- 
crease of political tensions in the area has led Botswana to 
create an army for the first time since independence. It consists 
of 12-15,000 men and costs the govemment $20 million, 
though a U.N. survey has predicted increased costs of $60 
million in the near future. 


Economy 


Although Botswana is the smallest of the five FLS and has 
the lowest Gross Domestic Product, its per capita income in 
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1974 was higher than those of Mozambique and Tanzania 
(that of Mozambique is from pre-independence days and has 
undoubtedly declined since). Much of Botswana is composed 
of the Kalahari desert in the west and the Okavango swamps 
in the north. The per capita arable land is 2.1 acres, though 
this compares favorably with other FLS and with Rhodesia. 
The major industry is meat exports, but U.S. and South 
African development of diamond mines at Arapa and other 
minerals including copper and manganese have provided $130 
million investment. The Botswanan economy has been closely 
linked to that of South Africa, and labor migration is permitted. 
The government has not pressed for nationalization. 


International Posture 


Botswana is land-locked between Zimbabwe/Rhodesia and 
South Africa, and thus its foreign policy, like its economy, 
has been to some extent influenced by the attitudes of these 
two states from which it receives substantial economic benefits. 
Zimbabwe/Rhodesia accuses Botswana of harboring guerrilla 
forces, but other African states have accused it of not doing 
enough to promote the “liberation struggle” in Zimbabwe 
Rhodesia. 


Mozambique 
Political Background 


Mozambique, like Angola, was settled by Portuguese in the 
16th century and became a formal colony in 1884. In 1952 
it was incorporated fully into the Portuguese state. In 1967 
the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO) 
was founded in Dar es Salaam by Eduardo Mondlane. After 
Mondlane’s death in 1969, leadership fell to Samora Machel, 
who became head of state in 1974. FRELIMO engaged in acts 
of terrorism and guerrilla warfare prior to establishing an in- 
dependent state on the voluntary withdrawal of Portugal. 
Many white Portuguese settlers objected to the decolonization 
and some resisted in the form of a short-lived effort to establish 
a separate state. However, Machel’s movement soon became 
dominant. From its early days, FRELIMO was close to the 
Soviet Union, and Machel has shown himself to be a full- 
fledged Marxist since taking power. He has denied that his 
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Marxism is peculiarly adapted to African conditions — “Afro- 
communism” — and insists that it is pure “scientific socialism” 
(i.e., Marxism-Leninism). FRELIMO, he has declared, is a 
“democratic revolutionary dictatorship” which will be the 
vanguard of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It should be 
noted, however, that Machel is a former hospital orderly and 
far less educated or knowledgeable of Marxism than his Angolan 
counterpart, Agostinho Neto. 

Unlike Angola, Mozambique has not until recently experi- 
enced major problems with resistance movements, though some 
opposition existed from the first. The main reason for the lack 
of opposition appears to be that Machel has massively suppres- 
sed potential opposition. In the first six months of his rule, 
Machel crushed a revolt of about 400 rebels from FRELIMO, 
and established a secret police, the People’s National Security 
Service (SNASP). He also created “dynamisation committees” 
for psychiatric reconditioning of the “colonial mentality.” 
These committees are frequently purged of corrupt elements 
through the use of government informants who are then 
promoted to replace those expelled. Machel also sought to end 
prostitution, but any woman who lived alone was liable to be 
classed as a prostitute and subjected to “re-education.” 
According to the New York Times FRELIMO theorists say, 
“The first step .. . is to eliminate all other centers of power 
in Mozambique” (July 2, 1975, p. 4) in order to control the 
country and transform the society. One U.S. visitor, J. Douglas 
White, was imprisoned without charge and forbidden to contact 
U.S. diplomats or friends in Mozambique. He found in prison 
that most of the prisoners had been arrested and tortured so 
that the government could seize their property and find out 
if they had hidden any Portuguese or Asians. Some had been 
in prison for 21 months (Washington Post, August 14, 1977, 
p. B2). 

FRELIMO is thus the only legal party in Mozambique. 
All candidates must be nominated by FRELIMO, and the 
1977 Elections were held under tight FRELIMO control. 
Broadcasting and the press are also government controlled. 
Indeed, Machel stated in September 1977 that the press 
should be “an instrument of the broad masses of the people 
and as their vanguard, an offensive instrument.” It should 
seek to “liquidate liberalism, individualism” and_ enforce 
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Party supremacy. Independent trade unions are being destroyed 
by state controlled ones; private lawyers are forbidden; and 
religions (especially the Jehovah’s Witnesses) are persecuted 
systematically. There is forced re-settlement, and emigration 
is restricted. About 100,000 persons are estimated to be 
prisoners in concentration camps. SNASP, directly under 
Machel’s control, has incarcerated more political prisoners 
than there were under the Portuguese. Freedom House places 
Mozambique in the “least free’ category, seventh in both 
political and civil liberties for both 1978 and 1979. 

In late 1978 a serious armed resistance movement against 
FRELIMO began. This movement, organized as the National 
Mozambican Resistance (RNM), is composed of FRELIMO 
defectors. According to 21 year-old Lacerda Ceatano, a former 
commanding officer in the FRELIMO army and now a member 
of the RNM, Mozambique is training black Rhodesians, 
Malawians, Swazis, Kenyans, and other Africans for guerrilla 
warfare in their own countries. 

There they receive military training and communist 

indoctrination and are later sent back to their countries to 

foment uprisings against their governments . . . . Machel’s 
ambition is to turn the African continent into a continent 
of communist states against the will of the peoples of 

those countries. (To The Point, January 19, 1979, p. 37) 


Economy 


Like Angola, Mozambique’s economic problems derive from 
its Marxist ideology and the emigration of 260,000 of the 
270,000 whites who had lived there prior to 1975, as well as 
the bulk of the black elite who also fled the country. Virtually 
all major industries have been completely nationalized without 
compensation. According to a UN report of July 1978, 
Mozambique will need to import at least 192,000 tons of 
foodstuffs in 1978 and 386,000 tons in 1979. Prior to inde- 
pendence, Mozambique had been an agricultural exporter. 
It will be virtually impossible for the country to import this 
amount without major international assistance. In 1978, the 
govemment had an estimated accumulated debt of $171.3 
million and a balance of payments deficit of $185 million in 
1977. 

The response of Machel to his country’s economic problems 
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has been to blame them on floods and Rhodesian incursions. 
Floods, however, caused little damage under Portuguese rule, 
and the GNP expanded from an annual 4.2 percent in 1967 
to 9.5 percent in 1971. Mozambique lacks the natural resources 
that enrich some other south African countries, but still has 
great agricultural potential. The country is reportedly consider- 
ing joining the World Bank and other Western intemational 
financial groups. Despite Mozambique’s official policy of 
opposing apartheid, its foreign exchange has been largely 
derived from South Africa itself through the wages earned in 
South Africa by 100,000 Mozambicans. The closure of its 
borders with Rhodesia in 1976 cost Mozambique about $200 
million per year. In 1928, the Portuguese government con- 
cluded an agreement with South Africa whereby 60 percent 
of the wages earned by migrant workers in South Africa would 
be paid in gold. The Mozambique government then bought the 
gold from them with its own currency. This arrangement still 
continues today, though the Mozambican currency received by 
the workers for their gold is now worhtless (See To The Point, 
October 13, 1978, p. 45). Machel receives $115 million in gold 
per year through this arrangement. 

One example of the disastrous economic policies of Machel’s 
government is the ruin of the Sena Sugar Estates, which was 
British-owned and provided most of Mozambique’s exports of 
sugar, its third largest currency earning export. After inde- 
pendence, the workers on the estates demanded and received 
higher wages, and absenteeism became a serious problem. 
Crime rates in the surrounding areas rose dramatically and 
forced an exodus of skilled white personnel. According to 
FRELIMO itself, one plantation recently showed the rate of 
wilted sugar cane to be 70 percent, and severely depleted soil 
conditions. In 1974, the last year of Portuguese rule, SSE 
profits were close to $5 million. At the present time, SSE 
has a debt of $50 million. The response of the government to 
SSE’s problems has been to accuse the two British managers of 
SSE with “premeditated economic sabotage,” a crime punishable 
by imprisonment and solitary confinement. 


International Posture 


FRELIMO was originally sponsored by Communist China, 
but has abandoned the PRC in favor of the Soviet Union and 
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her satellites. At present, there are estimated to be 1,000 
Cuban military personnel in Mozambique, up from 500 in June 
1978. Machel has concluded several treaties with the states of 
the Soviet bloc. These treaties include (a) a fishing agreement 
with the U.S.S.R., by which the Soviets keep 75 percent of the 
catch and Mozambique keeps only 25 percent; and the U.S.S.R. 
pays no royalties for its fishing rights, unlike most other nations; 
(b) agreements with other Eastern Bloc states by which 
Mozambique receives machinery and vehicles in retum for 
agricultural produce (Much of this machinery is unsuited to 
the tropical climate of the country and breaks down soon 
after it is put in use. Much of the military equipment received 
is obsolete.); (c) a Friendship Treaty with the Soviet Union, 
signed in March 1977, when President Podgorny of the Soviet 
Union and other high ranking Soviets toured Africa, which 
resembles similar treaties between the U.S.S.R. and Vietnam, 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan, and Angola. It provides for expansion 
of economic, technological, scientific, and cultural contacts 
between the U.S.S.R. and Mozambique, for the “development 
of national cadres” (i.e., ideological training), for the joint 
adherence of FRELIMO and the CPSU to “proletarian inter- 
nationalism” (i.e., that aspect of Soviet Marxism-Leninism 
that asserts that the defense of the U.S.S.R. is to be given 
priority for other Communist Parties), and to Marxism-Leninism. 
The treaty also forbids any alliance by either state that is aimed 
at the other partner, provides for future military cooperation, 
and for consultations in the event of situations that threaten 
or break the peace, and for mutual cooperation with other 
“peaceful states” in the struggle for “freedom, independence, 
sovereignty and social progress” (i.e., for cooperation in the 
international direction of the subversion of other states). 
Mozambique’s relations with the U.S. have been confined 
largely to economic contacts. Machel met with President Carter 
in New York in October 1977, and with U.S. businessmen to 
encourage investments and trade, but this led to little new 
U.S. economic involvement. The U.S. has given Mozambique 
about $20 million in foreign assistance since independence; 
this is largely confined to food assistance, and the Intemational 
Security Assistance Act of 1977 specifically forbids funds 
appropriated under the Act being expended for direct assistance 
to Mozambique or Angola. However, the same Act provides 
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$45 million for refugee assistance in southem Africa. The 
Carter Administration contends that the language of the Act 
permits U.S. assistance to Mozambique for refugee assistance. 
Mozambique has been one of the principal sponsors of the 
guerrilla war against Zimbabwe/Rhodesia. It provides sanctu- 
aries and training bases for the Zimbabwe African National 
Union of Robert Mugabe, a self-proclaimed Marxist, and the 
more radical section of the Patriotic Front. The Zimbabwe 
Rhodesian forces have conducted punitive incursions and air 
attacks against ZANU forces and bases in Mozambique. ZANU 
receives arms and training from Cuban advisers in Mozambique. 


Tanzania 
Polttical Background 


Tanzania consists of Tanganyika, Zanzibar, and the island of 
Pemba. The former was a German colony until World War I 
and was occupied by the British as a League of Nations mandate 
thereafter. Zanzibar and Pemba — islands in the Indian Ocean — 
were placed under British protection by the Sultan of Zanzibar 
in 1890. Zanzibar became independent in 1963, as did 
Tanganyika in 1961. In 1964 they combined as the United 
Republic of Tanzania. 

Julius K. Nyerere of the Tanganyika National Union (TANU) 
became President of Tanganyika in 1962 and remains so today. 
In Zanzibar, African nationalists overthrew the Arab-dominated 
sultanate little over a month after independence. The Africans 
established a People’s Republic under the leadership of Abeid 
A. Karume of the Afro-Shirazi Party (ASP). Nyerere appealed 
to Zanzibar to unify with Tanganyika and the unification took 
place in October 1964. A popular election led to an overwhelm- 
ing victory for Nyerere as President of both countries. Karume 
was assassinated in 1972, and in 1977, the ASP and TANU 
merged to form the Revolutionary Party of Tanzania (CCM). 

The CCM is the official party in an officially one-party state. 
Only individuals nominated by the CCM may contest elections, 
in which it is forbidden to discuss issues in the campaign. 
The media are owned by the government and strikes are illegal. 
Forced relocation of the population of the cities has been an 
important aspect of the government’s policy of economic 
development. According to Freedom in The World (5) there 
were 2-3000 political prisoners in 1977, and “torture and 
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killing by the security services appeared to be common, 
although there has been an attempt to control the excesses of 
the security forces.” In 1977 and 1978 Freedom House placed 
Tanzania in the sixth category for political rights and civil 
liberties — the “not free” category — slightly higher than 
Angola and Mozambique but lower than Botswana and Rhodesia 
in civil liberties. According to the U.S. State Department, 
“In contrast to its stance on violations of human rights in other 
countries, Tanzania tends to ignore, or at best to justify in the 
interests of state security, most domestic violations of human 
rights.” 


Economy 


The economic policy of Tanzania has flowed almost entirely 
from Nyerere’s paper, Ujamaa - The Basis of African Socialism. 
Ujamaa is a Swahili word which means roughly “harmony”’. 
In Nyerere’s thought this state is characteristic of African so- 
ciety and is a non-Marxist version of socialism. Unlike Marxism, 
it emphasizes consensus and community rather than struggle 
and class conflict. In accordance with this ideology, Nyerere 
has departed from most socialist doctrine by trying to develop 
rural collective settlements rather than urban development. 
These collectives commonly disregard traditional hardship and 
tribal ties, and have not been popular. He has been particularly 
concerned with inequality — between rural and urban, but also 
between different strata of urban society and between the 
Third World and the industrialized world. Consequently, he 
has sought to redistribute wealth and economic rewards within 
Tanzanian society. 

The results of these ideological experiments have been 
disastrous for the Tanzanian economy, and Nyerere has himself 
engaged in protracted self-criticism. When Tanzania achieved 
independence, Nyerere promised that the country would 
achieve more in the next ten years than in the past 40 years of 
colonial rule. About 13 million peasants are now said to live in 
communal villages, though in 1973 the government claimed 
only 2 million lived in them. The 11 million who have moved 
were forced to do so, though Nyerere has denied this. Agri- 
cultural productivity fell during the transition period while 
the population increased, and agriculture absorbed more 
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resources than ever before: at £30 million in 1976 compared to 
£ 3.1 million in 1967. 

Out of a population of 15 million, only 500,000 persons not 
on the collective farms are in paid employment. In 1975, 
Tanzania had an urban unemployment rate of 17 percent. 
The movement for forced egalitarianism has had the effect of 
punitive taxation for professionals and the prohibition of civil 
servants from engaging in any form of business. Nyerere has also 
engaged in massive nationalization. The government now 
controls virtually all the major means of production. Tanzania 
in 1974 (the last year for which figures are available) had the 
lowest per capita income of all the FLS and Rhodesia, the 
lowest life expectancy at birth, the second lowest ratio of 
population over hospital bed and the third lowest literacy rate. 
Since this ranking predates the civil war in Angola, the dis- 
ruptive insurgency in Rhodesia, and the Marxist regime in 
Mozambique, it may no longer be valid. But it should be 
recalled that Nyerere’s regime has not been oppressive or 
corrupt on the same scale that Angola and Mozambique have 
been, nor has it had the experience of civil war and insurgency 
movements as Angola has. The above ranking came after 13 
years of independence and is in comparison to the colonial 
regimes in Angola and Mozambique. In short, Tanzania’s 
economic crises cannot be blamed on tyranny, international 
discrimination, or the colonial legacy. They are the result only 
of the ideological persuasions of its leadership. 


International Relations 


Nyerere has been one of the strongest critics of both the 
white minority regimes of Rhodesia and South Africa and has 
maintained an intense local rivalry with his neighbor, Idi Amin 
in Uganda. Tanzania has also had strained relations with Malawi 
because of border and territorial disputes. Tanzania is an influ- 
ential member of the U.N., the OAU, and, until its dissolution 
in 1977, the East African Community with Kenya and Uganda. 
In October 1978, war broke out between Tanzania and Uganda 
when the latter country invaded Tanzania and occupied an area 
of 700 square miles in the Kagera district in northern Tanzania. 
Uganda had an army of 20,000 men with 35 Soviet tanks and 
over 30 Soviet MIGs. Tanzania, having relied on the PRC 
until recently, had an army of 17,000 with 33 Chinese MIGs, 
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also reportedly received in 1978, 24 Soviet MIGs and unknown 
numbers of SAM missiles. Neither the Soviet Union, which has 
ties to both countries, nor the OAU, which condemns all border 
changes in Africa, condemned the Ugandan invasion. The war 
hurt the Tanzanian economy and reduced its hard currency 
holdings to $50-60 million. It has severely undermined 
Tanzania’s ability to pay for imports, which was already weak. 
Nevertheless, the Tanzanian victory has raised Nyerere’s intema- 
tional stature considerably, even though Kenya, which supports 
a private enterprise economy, now looks even more warily 
at its socialist southern neighbor. 

As the first African President to visit President Carter, 
Nyerere was considered one of the President’s strongest sup- 
porters in Africa. However, in June 1978, Nyerere denounced 
Westem intervention in Africa and criticized Carter specifically 
for listening to “hysterical voices” protesting the Cuban 
presence in Africa. Nyerere also defended the Soviet and Cuban 
role in Africa. He accused Carter of caring only ‘“‘about confron- 
tation with the Soviet Union and defense of capitalism in 
Africa.” (Washington Post, June 9, 1978, p. 1) In a recent 
interview in the Washington Post (February 25, 1979, p. B2), 
Nyerere reaffirmed that his support for Soviet and Cuban inter- 
vention: 


for those Africans who feel they need to enlarge their 
areas of freedom, their problem is not the Soviet Union. 
Their problem is Western Europe. 


These remarks show a move away from the U.S. and toward 
the Soviets and their supporters in southern Africa. Although 
Communist China has provided considerable aid to Tanzania, 
including the building of the Tanzam Railway that linked 
Zambian copper mines to the port of Dar es Salaam 1200 miles 
away, Nyerere has abandoned China for the Soviet orbit. 
In 1977 Tanzania had 1,000 Chinese economic technicians and 
only 365 Cubans and Soviets. However, Nyerere’s defense 
of the Soviet involvement in Africa and his acceptance of arms 
from the Soviet Union indicates a closer rapprochement with 
the Soviets at the expense of China, notwithstanding Chinese 
economic aid. 
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Zambia 
Political Background 


Zambia is the former British colony of Northern Rhodesia 
and became independent in 1964. Kenneth D. Kaunda became 
President in 1964 as leader of the United National Independence 
Party (UNIP). Kaunda won elections as President in 1964 and 
1968, but in 1972 issued a law declaring Zambia a “one-party 
participatory democracy” with UNIP as the sole legal party, 
and confirmed this action with a new constitution later in the 
same year. In 1973, Kaunda was consequently re-elected for 
a five-year term although only 39 percent of the eligible 
electorate voted. The President has an absolute veto over all 
legislation passed by the National Assembly (all of whose 
members must be members of UNIP). The President also 
appoints the Secretary-General of UNIP (the second highest 
ranking official in the country), the Prime Minister, all Cabinet 
officials, and all judges. 

The official transition to a “one-party” state was precipitated 
by the rise of political opposition to Kaunda in 1971. In that 
year a new party, the United Progressive Party, was formed, 
and a Cabinet minister, Simon Kapwepwe, resigned to lead it. 
In late 1971 and early 1972, however, Kaunda’s secret police 
arrested over 200 members of the UPP, including Kapwepwe. 
Amnesty International has reported that these prisoners were 
subjected to torture in the form of beatings, strippings, and 
electro-shock, and leaders of the UPP showed signs of having 
been severely beaten. The torture was reported to have occurred 
during interrogations on the membership and nature of the 
UPP. While these prisoners were interned, Kaunda proceeded 
to the suppression of opposition and the creation of the one- 
party state. In 1978, Kaunda was again re-elected for a five 
year term, again as the only candidate. Certain changes were 
introduced in the legal requirements for candidacy that identified 
the Presidency more closely with the UNIP. The reason for 
these reforms was to preclude any possible challenge to Kaunda 
from Kapwepwe. 

All private newspapers in Zambia were placed under govern- 
ment control in 1975, and the government also controls the 
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radio and TV networks. Since 1964, a state of emergency 
has been in effect in Zambia, and it is estimated some 200 
political prisoners are currently incarcerated. Under the state 
of emergency the President may order the detention of indi- 
viduals, and habeas corpus does not apply to presidential 
detainees. According to the State Department’s Report on 
Human Rights Practices in Countries Recewing U.S. Atd (1979) 
The President’s detention powers have been used in 
recent years against political opponents, Rhodesian 
nationalists and dissident Namibians, common criminals, 
striking university students and professors, and violators 
of currency control regulations. (p. 201) 
Freedom House in 1979 ranked Zambia in the “partly free” 
category with a rating of five in both political rights and civil 
liberties. 


Economy 


In 1973 Zambia produced the following percentages of 
free world minerals: Zinc, 1 percent; Lead, 1 percent; Cobalt, 
9 percent; Beryllium, 8.5 percent; and Copper, 12 percent. 
It contained 18 percent of the free world reserves of cobalt 
and 8 percent of free world reserves of copper and selenium. 
From 1965 to 1969, the Zambian economy advanced with 
an estimated annual growth rate in gross domestic product 
of 13 percent largely based on the value of minerals exported. 
The fall in world copper prices in 1975:hurt the Zambian 
economy and forced adoption of an austerity program, and 
in 1978, copper production declined to its lowest point in ten 
years. Although Zambia has one of the richest arable land 
surfaces in southern Africa (40 percent), only about 5 percent 
of its land is agriculturally developed. Most of its agricultural 
produce is the work of the approximately 300 
white farmers who are former colonists. They produce 60 
percent of the cattle, 90 percent of the pigs, 65 percent of the 
fruits and vegetables, and 99 percent of the wheat. The white 
population of Zambia has fallen from 75,000 in 1964 to 44,000 
in 1979. 

Zambia has engaged in massive nationalization. Fifty-one 
percent of copper production in the Anglo-American Corpo- 
ration and Roan Selection Trust Corporation, all privately 
owned land, all private newspapers, all banks and insurance 
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companies, transportation, power, and communications indus- 
tries have been taken over by the government since Zambia’s 
economic difficulties had been aggravated by closure of its 
borders with Rhodesia in 1973, Kaunda reopened the Rhode- 
sian-Zambian railway link in October 1978, since this railway 
carries 50 percent of Zambia’s copper exports and 66 percent 
of its imports. 


International Posture 


Like Mozambique, Zambia provides assistance and sanctu- 
aries for the guerrillas of the Patriotic Front, specifically for 
the forces of the Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU) 
of Joshua Nkomo. Nkomo maintains a guerrilla army of 6-8,000 
men with 12 training camps, mainly in Angola, but with 
forward bases in Zambia with about 75 Cuban advisers. Kaunda 
may well be fearful of the political power of other guerrillas 
based within Zambia. 

Kaunda wishes to preserve his independence of the Soviet 
Union and its allies and for that reason wishes to avoid confren- 
tation with Zimbabwe/Rhodesia to an extent that would 
strengthen ZAPU’s forces in Zambia and require him to increase 
his reliance on the Soviets. The Soviet ambassador in Lusaka, V. 
Solodovnikov, is considered an important strategist who helped 
plan both Cuban intervention in the Horn of Africa and Cuban 
intervention in Angola. In October 1978, other African states 
criticized Kaunda for re-opening the railroad through Rhodesia 
to South Africa and Indian Ocean ports, a decision made all 
the more urgent by the pressing needs of Zambian agriculture 
for fertilizer. The decision indicated a new division among the 
FLS in their policy toward Rhodesia. On October 29, a meeting 
of the other leaders of the FLS was held in Dar es Salaam 
at the request of Nyerere to discuss a common policy toward 
the war in Rhodesia. However, the meeting ended in failure as 
only the most moderate of the leaders, President Khama, 
bothered to stay overnight. Neto and Kaunda left the same 
day and Machel did not come at all. The disputes among these 
leaders centered on Nkomo’s recent talks with Ian Smith, on 
a response to Rhodesian raids against the states hosting the 
guerrilla forces, and on Kaunda’s re-opening of the railway. 
The failure of the FLS to achieve agreements on a common 
policy indicated the fact that their internal weakness prevents 
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them from pursuing their common ideological goal on Rhode- 
sian affairs. 

The economic distress of Zambia, and Kaunda’s comparative- 
ly restraining role on the Soviet influence and terrorist action in 
Rhodesia led Western leaders in the summer to extend massive 
economic aid to Zambia. Earlier in the year the Intemational 
Monetary Fund committed $390 million to Zambia for a three 
year period and the Carter Administration promised $100 
million more. West Germany offered $100 million and Great 
Britain offered $27 million and large amounts of military 
equipment for defensive purposes (on condition that they 
would not be given to anti-Rhodesian forces). In June the 
World Bank promised $1 billion to Zambia over the next three 
years. The IMF loans were made on condition that the Zambian 
economy be placed under its surveillance for that time period. 


Conclusion 


The politico-economic pattern that predominates in the 
Frontline States is that governments, often with little popular 
support, win power through force or because they represent 
the only organized political movement in the area. With pre- 
conceived ideological opinions and inadequate training, these 
governments have embarked on social and economic experi- 
ments with grandiose objectives for the transformation of 
their societies. The experiments inevitably fail to work and 
discontent develops. This discontent takes the form of political 
opposition or even armed resistance, usually based on tribal and 
religious identity. The government then relies increasingly on 
force and outside military aid, curtailing civil liberties to stay in 
power. It adopts a foreign policy nominally based on appeals 
to “African unity” (anti-apartheid, and pan-African racial 
appeals) to disguise its own particularist base of support. While 
the govemment may seek Cuban and Soviet military aid, its 
economic needs can be met only by increased aid from the 
West, since the Communist economic relationship with these 
states has been largely exploitative. Despite Western reluctance 
to give economic aid to states which show no viable capacity 
for efficient and honest management, the natural resources 
and strategic significance of these states overules such scruples, 
and they continue to receive Westem aid notwithstanding 
their somber records. 
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It has been argued that increased economic assistance to 
the FLS would improve U.S. relations with these countries 
and decrease their dependence on the Soviets. The FLS have 
turned to the Soviets only because the U.S., persisting in its 
“cold war” mentality and fear of Communism, has “ refused to 
support anti-colonial movements.” 

However, one of the most striking features of recent political 
developments in Africa has been the relative exclusion of the 
Peoples’ Republic of China from African affairs and the in- 
creased role of the Soviet bloc nations. This turnabout occurred 
despite the fact that the PRC had long been the most generous 
supporter of African independence movements and had given 
substantial aid to those states already independent. The 
following table shows Communist economic credits and grants 
to the FLS from 1954 to 1977. 


USSR EAST EUROPE PRC 
Angola $11 million $12million ~~ 
Botswana woe oo $3 million 
Mozambique $3 million $15 million $59 million 
Tanzania $40 million $13 million $362 million 
Zambia $6 million $50 million $307 million 
TOTAL $60 million $90 million $371 million 


Only in Angola did the Soviet bloc contribute more aid than 
the PRC, but the latter’s massive economic aid to the Frontline 
countries generally has not resulted in any economic or political 
benefits for the PRC. In Mozambique, for example, the PRC 
gave over three times the economic aid contributed by the 
Soviet bloc, but Mozambique is now closer to the U.S.S.R. 
than any other African state, except perhaps Ethiopia. In fact, 
economic aid has little to do with political alignment. The FLS 
depend on the Soviets and Cubans because they provide the 
military support that maintains these regimes in power. Famine, 
illiteracy, and disease among their own people appear to be less 
of a concern to the leaders of the FLS than their ability to 
suppress any hint of opposition to their power. 

In view of these realities, it can be suggested that further 
Western aid to the Front line states might wisely be limited 
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to the following conditions: 

1) An indication that the recipient states will undertake policies 
that would result in economic development rather than 
ideological experiments. 

2) A commitment that the economic assistance will not be 
used for terrorist operations against other countries, such as 
Zimbabwe /Rhodesia and Namibia, for further destabilization 
of southern Africa. 

3) A serious undertaking by the recipients that they seek to 
improve their own records on human rights observances, and 
to control corruption in their governments. 

4) A decrease in their cooperation with Communist states. 

5) An agreement to permit Western or international supervision 
of at least those sectors of the economy in which Western 
investments or loans are involved and a commitment to the 
security of these investments from nationalization or harmful 
regulation. 

While it is to be expected that such conditions would be 
initially resisted by the Frontline States as an alleged extension 
of Western “imperialism,” the FLS leaders must be made 
aware that their countries have serious economic and political 
crises, and that a continuation of their present policies will 
only worsen their internal problems, drive their Western friends 
out of Africa, and lead to further reliance on external Commu- 
nist powers which seek ultimately to control them. The Front- 
line States need Western assistance more than the West needs 
them, regardless of their importance, and the Western states 
must have some assurance of change before they renew their 
economic and political commitments to them. 


Samuel Francis holds a Ph.D. in history from the University of North Carolina and 

is a nationally syndicated columnist for the Washington Times. This article appears 

as the foreword to Importing Revolution by William R. Hawkins which has just been 
released by the American Immigration Control Foundation, Monterey, Virginia. 


Funding "Demographic Warfare" 


By Samuel Francis 


In the 1980s, conventional wisdom began to hold 
that "Marxism is dead everywhere except on 
American college campuses." Like much that passes 
for conventional wisdom, the claim was not exactly 
true, but by the end of the decade, with the overthrow 
of communist governments in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, the American university seemed to 
stand out as just about the only institution north of 
Havana and west of Pyongyang where you could 
easily locate anyone who openly admitted being a 
Marxist. 

On American campuses, Marxism continued to 
flourish at the same time it was withering away in 
most other places. The cults of "political correctness," 
"multiculturalism," "Afrocentrism,” feminism, "gay 
and lesbian studies," and similar ideologies and 
movements often harbored Marxist premises in one 
form or another, though they combined and tried to 
buttress those premises with a body of scholarship so 
shoddy it would have humiliated the original 
Bolsheviks themselves, not to speak of those dead 
white males who were responsible for so much 
tyranny in the moder world, Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. 

While most of the cults and movements gained 
notoriety in the 1980s as they threatened professional 
standards of serious learning and even the careers of 
students and teachers who fell afoul of their dogmas, 
there was another, similar cult that seemed to escape 
attention. All through the 1970s and 1980s, almost 
from the time when the Immigration Act of 1965 
abolished the "national origins" standard for 
immigration into the United States, a small band of 
Marxists and left-leaning radicals was working to 
exploit the new law, and the new masses of 
immigrants that soon began to arrive in its wake, as 
political weapons against the United States. 

Now at last, William R. Hawkins has exposed and 
documented their work — who they were, how they 
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operated, and (most important) who paid for it. His 
answers ought to give a lot of Americans pause as 
they start considering what has been going on while 
their attentions were directed elsewhere. 

The constant theme of Mr. Hawkins in this 
thoroughly researched monograph is the conjunction 
of two seemingly contradictory and hostile forces — 
the Marxist socialism of the "immigration lobby," 
which includes not only the political activists among 
the immigrants themselves but also their army of 
lawyers and propagandists, and the financial power 
accumulated by American capitalism that has been 
stashed away in large tax-exempt foundations. 

Specifically, Mr. Hawkins shows how leftists, 
Marxists, and anti-Americans in the immigration 
lobby were supported and encouraged by one of the 
largest and wealthiest philanthropic institutions in the 
world, the Ford Foundation. Virtually from the 
beginnings of the political side of the immigration 
movement, Ford has devoted immense sums to it to 
assist its legal, "educational," and policy-influencing 
activities, and at almost every node and juncture of 
Ford’s philanthropy, the recipients have been partisans 
of the far left. 

Thus, Mr. Hawkins shows that MALDEF, the 
Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, was established with grants of $2.2 million 
from the Ford Foundation in 1968 and that Ford 
awarded more than $5,500,000 to MALDEF from 
1983 through 1988. In 1986, Ford trustee Harriet 
Schaffer Rabb joined the board of MALDEF, thus 
wedding the two organizations in a marriage that 
could spawn only more mischievous offspring. If 
MALDEF were simply a "humanitarian" effort, this 
level of support might be unremarkable, but the fact 
is that from its very origins, as Mr. Hawkins also 
shows, MALDEF’s legal work has been under the 
control of members of the radical-left National 
Lawyers Guild and like-minded organizations. 
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Thus, he writes, "MALDEF’s principal 
immigration policy advisor during the 1980s was 
Linda Wong, also a prominent member of the NLG 
[National Lawyers Guild] National Immigration 
Project." Wong was also supportive of the so-called 
"Sanctuary" movement, which in the early 1980s 
devoted itself to smuggling illegal aliens into the 
United States, ostensibly for humanitarian purposes 
but really for the goal of subverting U.S. anti- 
communist policies in Central America. Sanctuary 
itself may originally have been conceived by Guild 
activists in 1980, and certainly it received their 
support throughout its history. Here too the money 
trail leads to the doors of the Ford Foundation, which 
between 1984 and 1989 gave $2.6 million to 
organizations involved in Sanctuary activities. 

The financial links between Ford, MALDEF, and 
Sanctuary are merely a few examples of the 
connections Mr. Hawkins uncovers, and it is 
impossible to reflect on the pattern he has exposed 
without thinking of the famous (though probably 
apocryphal) remark attributed to Lenin to the effect 
that when the communists got around to hanging the 
capitalists, the capitalists themselves would sell them 
the rope. What even Lenin never fully anticipated, 
perhaps, is that the capitalists would forego the hope 
of profiting from their own execution and actually 
donate the rope and endow research toward 
constructing a better noose. That, in a word, is what 
the Ford Foundation has done with its money. 

What much of Mr. Hawkins research points toward 
is the existence for some years of a coordinated 
strategy on the part of the Marxist left and its cohorts 
to use immigration as an instrument of national 
subversion. As he notes, there is a close affinity 
between what some proponents of large-scale 
Mexican and Latin American immigration say and 
what classic Marxist-Leninists have written about 
American "imperialism," and some of the former have 
actually worked for the disintegration of the United 
States as a unified nation-state. 

One such activist intones that "today the 
movement is toward separatism, with the goal of 
increasing awareness in a small but unified Chicano 
community that is inner-directed instead of being 
directed from without. ... The Chicano people seek 
self-determination in what were formerly and 
rightfully their lands, not those of ‘Anglo-America.” 
Some years ago, surveying similar trends in a 
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monograph for the London-based Institute for the 
Study of Conflict,’ I suggested the term "demographic 
warfare" to denote the concept of instigating and 
exploiting mass population movements from one 
nation to another (e.g, the Mariel Boatlift of 1980) for 
the purposes of political and social destabilization, 
and information discussed here by Mr. Hawkins 
appears to be consistent with that interpretation of the 
Mariel phenomenon. If Fidel Castro can understand it, 
there’s no reason others couldn’t think of it all by 
themselves, and indeed, it is not unusual for one or 
another of the illuminati of immigration to betray 
such plans in their more unguarded moments. 





"Tl suggested the term ‘demographic 
warfare’ to denote the concept of 
instigating and exploiting mass 
population movements from one 
nation to another ... for the 
purposes of political and social 
destabilization..." 





Destabilization need not be carried out with 
violence or under the control of hostile foreign 
powers. Thus, one of the quotations culled by Mr. 
Hawkins directly illustrates this tactic of ethnic 
mobilization for political purposes: "If current 
immigration and birth rates continue, by the year 
2000, Latinos will be the largest minority group in the 
United States. Since 85 percent of all Spanish- 
speaking people are concentrated in nine states and 
twenty cities that control 193 (or 71 percent) of the 
electoral votes needed to win the Presidency, they 
constitute a critical swing vote in future elections." 

This sentiment was not expressed by a foe of 
immigration fearful of the nation’s being swamped by 
swarthy hordes of Hispanics in alliance with liberal 
Democrats, but by Sheila Collins, national coordinator 
of The Rev. Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow Coalition, and 
Mr. Jackson’s Operation PUSH also just happened to 
be well-endowed by the Ford Foundation. In short, 
the massive immigration into the United States in the 
last two decades serves the interests of radical 
political agendas that most Americans find abhorrent, 
and elements of the extreme left have pushed and 
supported it for precisely that purpose. 
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These agendas include not only the actual 
destabilization and dismemberment of the United 
States, as evidenced by the remarks quoted above, but 
also possible terrorist and criminal activities directed 
toward that end, as well as peaceful (more or less) 
mobilization of immigrant constituencies for political 
purposes and Sanctuary’s manipulation of immigrants 
to subvert U.S. foreign policy. But they also include 
another dimension of cultural 
subversion, to be implemented through schools, 
universities, and religious organizations. The 
advantage of this approach is that it is non-violent 
and legal and indeed relies to a large extent on 
American pluralism and liberalism to carry out its 
goals. 

Thus, Jim Corbett, often called the "father of the 
Sanctuary movement," discussed this strategy expli- 
citly some years ago. "With respect to this kind of 
strategic advantage,” Mr. Corbett said of Sanctuary’s 
ulterior goals, "non-violent insurgency is actually far 
superior to guerrilla insurgency because it requires no 
arms supply — just government reaction — in order 
to maintain momentum and establish the leverage 
needed for social jujitsu." The concept of "social 
jujitsu,” indeed, is crucial for an understanding of the 
long-term strategy of the modern left, which no 
longer depends on bomb-throwing and KGB subsi- 
dies as much as it does on Antonio Gramsci’s designs 
for a "long march through the institutions" for the 
purpose of acquiring "cultural hegemony." 

It is precisely by using the institutions of American 
society against themselves that the left’s "social 
jujitsu" operates to acquire "cultural hegemony," just 
as real jujitsu works by using the strength, size, and 
power of an opponent against him. The great 
advantage that cultural dominance has for whoever 
obtains it is that it allows them to determine the 
agenda, to define issues and the terms of public 
discussion, so that debates are won before they are 
even engaged. As the ancient Chinese strategist Sun 
Tzu noted in a famous remark, "To win one hundred 
victories in one hundred battles is not the acme of 
skill. To subdue the enemy without fighting is the 
acme of skill."” 

Immigration offers a bottomless pit of 
opportunities for just this kind of cultural subversion 
because Americans of all political convictions, right 
and left, find it difficult to discuss immigration apart 
from slogans about being "a nation of immigrants," 
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taking in the teeming masses, and so forth. As long as 
these are the terms that frame the immigration debate, 
it will remain a battle lost before it is even fought, 
and indeed this is one reason it has not been fought 
before now. In order to cut through and redefine the 
terms of the debate, there will have to be some fresh 
thinking about immigration and its effects on 
American culture and political life. 

There are indeed groups and individuals that are 
guilty of fresh thinking on the subject — The 
Rockford Institute’s Chronicles, the Federation for 
American Immigration Reform, the American 
Immigration Control Foundation, the U.S. Business 
and Industrial Council, experts and authors like 
Lawrence Auster, Peter Brimelow of Forbes, Wayne 
Lutton, and Mr. Hawkins himself — but the 
predictable response, from left as well as right, to 
most of their labors has been to mutter about 
"xenophobia," "nativism,” and "racism." Since these 
labels usually mean nothing, it is seldom possible to 
respond to such charges definitively, and indeed the 
main purpose of making the charges in the first place 
is to make certain that no debate takes place. 





"Immigration offers a bottomless 
pit of opportunities for just this kind 
of cultural subversion because 
Americans of all political 
convictions, right and left, find it 
difficult to discuss immigration 
apart from slogans..." 





One piece of evidence of the meaninglessness of 
such labels comes from a recent opinion survey of 
attitudes toward immigration among Hispanics 
conducted by the Latino National Political Survey. 
Among non-Hispanic whites who are U.S. citizens, 74 
percent agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, 
"There are too many immigrants." Among Mexican- 
American U.S. citizens, 75 percent agreed or strongly 
agreed, while 66 percent of Cubans and 79 percent of 
Puerto Ricans agreed or strongly agreed. Among non- 
US. citizens, 73 percent of Cubans and 84 percent of 
Mexicans agreed or strongly agreed. The point is that 
Hispanics themselves are opposed to more 
immigration, at least as strongly and maybe even 
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more than non-Hispanic whites.’ 

A debate that has taken place is the one over 
"multiculturalism" and curricula based on it in schools 
and universities, and both liberals like Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. and conservatives of all kinds have 
generally agreed on the dangers to serious education 
it represents, What few have noticed, however, is that 
multiculturalism is a problem at all only because of 
the long-term effects of massive immigration from 
non-Westem societies in the last two decades, and 
that the apologists for multiculturalism have 
themselves insisted on the importance of immigration 
as a principal reason for the imposition of 
multiculturalist curricula. Thus, the now-notorious 
"Curriculum of Inclusion" proposed in 1989 for the 
New York state school system explicitly invoked the 
cultural changes in New York life that massive 
immigration is causing: 


The fact is that in New York the presence of a 
heterogeneous student body is a state-wide 
condition, not just an urban condition. One half 
of the counties of New York state have at least 
one school district with over 10 percent non- 
European American enrollment; furthermore, 
over 22 percent of all school districts in the state 
have over 10 percent non-European American 
enrollment. 


and a similar New York multiculturalist curriculum 
proposal in 1991, "One Nation, Many Peoples," made 
much the same argument. 


Since the 1960s, however, a profound 
reorientation of the self-image of Americans has 
been under way. Before this time the dominant 
model of the typical American had been 
conditioned primarily by the need to shape a 
unified nation out of a variety of contrasting and 
often conflicting European immigrant 
communities. But following the struggles for civil 
rights, the unprecedented increase in non- 
European immigration over the last two decades 
and the increasing recognition of our nation’s 
indigenous heritage, there has beena 
fundamental change in the image of what a 
resident of the United States is. 


With this change, which necessarily highlights 
the racial and ethnic pluralism of the nation, 
previous ideals of assimilation to an Anglo- 
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American model have been put in question and 
are now Slowly and painfully being set aside. 


Immigration, in other words, is held to be 
incompatible with retention of the traditional "Anglo- 
American" model or identity of the United States, and 
there is little doubt that this argument is valid. Indeed, 
the cultural homogeneity of the American people at 
the time of the adoption of the U.S. Constitution was 
held by John Jay and other Framers to be an 
indispensable condition of national political unity. In 
Federalist No. 2, Jay wrote that 


Providence has been pleased to give this one 
connected country to one united people, a people 
descended from the same ancestors, speaking the 
same language, professing the same religion, 
attached to the same principles of government, 
very similar in their manners and customs, and 
who, by their joint counsels, arms and efforts, 
fighting side by side throughout a long and 
bloody war, have nobly established their general 
Liberty and Independence. 


Insofar as the immigration into the United States 
of culturally disparate peoples removes the cultural 
unity that is the foundation of national political unity, 
immigration must be seen as a threat to the United 
States as a coherent and sovereign nation, and since 
the unity of which Jay wrote and which has obtained 
ever since has been essentially an Anglo- and Euro- 
American one, the immigration of large numbers of 
non-European peoples must be seen as incompatible 
with the fundamental cultural and political identity of 
the United States. 

Any nation or politically and culturally unified 
society must define itself in large part through a 
shared past and a determination to preserve and 
continue the achievements of its ancestors, and the 
introduction of large numbers of people who do not 
have the same ancestors must necessarily dilute its 
sense of a common past and of national unity. How 
indeed would it be possible today for Lincoln to 
speak of "our forefathers," as he did at Gettysburg, 
without being condemned for ignoring or belittling 
the contributions of more recent Americans whose 
forefathers had nothing to do with what the 
forefathers of Americans in 1863 had accomplished? 

Why, indeed, should a West or an America that 
defines itself exclusively in terms of "pluralism," 
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"diversity," "tolerance," "the open society," and 
"equality" expect masses of immigrants to abandon 
their native cultures and adopt those of the West or 
America? Non-Western immigrants may find the 
affluence of American capitalism, the gratification and 
entertainment of American pop culture, and the 
glamour of political power in American mass 
democracy preferable to those of their own cultures, 
but why should Americans expect Asians, Africans, 
and Latin Americans to identify with the deeper 
symbols, institutions, and achievements of the West, 
from the wars of the Greeks against the Persians to 
the conquest of the American Plains or from the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy to the Big Bang 
theory of modern astrophysics? 





'...In order to curb immigration, 
it is necessary first to assert 
the existence, integrity, and 

legitimacy of the Western and 
American way of life..." 





Since a good deal of Western and American 
civilization revolves around the political and military 
conquest or defeat of non-Western enemies, it is hard 
to see how these triumphs of the West can be retained 
as positive accomplishments in the midst of a student 
population composed of large non-Western fragments. 
There can be little question that the multiculturalists 
are logically right in drawing from the premise of 
massive non-Western immigration into the United 
States the conclusion that traditional Western and 
American self-images and models must be at least 
qualified if not abandoned. The proper response to 
their argument, if Western culture is to be preserved 
as the main part of the school curriculum, is not to 
challenge their logic but to challenge the premise — 
that is, to halt or severely curtail the immigration that 
is at the root of much of the anti-Western 
multiculturalist strategy and which provides a never- 
ending stream of constituents for multiculturalist 
energies and anti-American agendas. 

But in order to curb immigration, it is necessary 
first to assert the existence, integrity, and legitimacy 
of the Western and American way of life — to assert, 
in other words, the legitimacy of a "we" against the 
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demands of a "they." Liberal and neo-conservative 
bleatings about "pluralism" and "diversity" will do 
nothing to identify a core of Western and American 
values, habits, and institutions that distinguish us from 
the non-Western and non-American cultural fragments 
that suddenly appear at our door demanding that we 
change the architecture of the whole house. Until 
Americans, left and right, are more willing to assert 
their own cultural identity and distinctiveness as a 
people and a nation, they will be unable to mount any 
effective or persuasive argument why “our” way of 
life should prevail over others that are proposed as 
alternatives or even to claim that “we” have a way of 
life at all. 

What William Hawkins has accomplished in this 
meticulous study of the political exploitation of 
immigration and immigrants as well as exploitation of 
the vulnerabilities of American society by the far left 
is to show that many of the forces pressing for more 
immigration, more legal rights for immigrants, and 
more social services and political power for 
immigrants are not well disposed to the American 
way of life in any sense, that in fact they are and 
have been intent on subverting it and are enemies of 
it. His study is therefore a critical step in informing 
Americans that we and our way of life do indeed 
have enemies, and once we learn that, we may be 
able someday to get around to figuring out how and 
why those enemies should be defeated and how and 
why we the American People should survive and 
flourish. 2 
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OPINIONS 


Glad To Be of Use 


by Samuel Francis 


“Satiate with power, of fame and wealth possessed, 
A nation grows too glorious to be blest; 
Conspicuous made, she stands the mark of all, 
And foes join foes to triumph in her fall.” 
—George Crabbe, Thelibrau 


The Next American Nation: 
‘The New Nationalism and the 
Fourth American Revolution 
by Michael Lind 
New York: The Free Press; 
436 pp., $23.00 
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Ir the last vcar, Michael Lind has 
emerged as the new wunderkind of 
American political discussion. He was 
the subject of a full profile in the Wash- 
ington Post’s Style section last summer, 
and Newsweek's July 31 cover story on 
the “overclass” was drawn on a concept 
central to the book under review here. 
The most noticeable of his many articles 
in the last year or so was probably his 
analysis in the New York Review of Books 
of the writings of Pat Robertson, in 
which he not only argued that Robertson 
and his Christian Coalition were indeed 
anti-Semites, as the Anti-Defamation 
Leaguc of B’nai B'rith has claimed, but 
renounced his own carlier allegiance to 
the political right for failing to follow his 
Iead in repudiating Robertson’s sup- 
posed hidden anti-Semitic and homo- 
phobic agenda. The self-abasing apolo- 
gctic that the Coalition’s Ralph Reed 
gave before the League shortly afterward 
may have been precipitated by this arti- 
cle. Lind’s analysis of Robertson was 
immensely useful to the Anti-Defama- 
tion League’s attack on the Christian 
Coalition, and his article appeared just 
in time to prevent the ADL’s own am- 
munition from blowing up in its face. 
But it is The Next American Nation 
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that is so far the capstone of Lind’s repu- 
tation. Contrary to the neoconservative 
champions of what he calls “democratic 
universalism” and Amcrican “cxception- 


alism,” and consistent with arguments 
made in Chronicles over the last decade, 
Lind argues for the existence of a real 
Amcrican nation, defined mainly by a 
common culture and language, rather 
than by race or adherence to a creed of 
universal rights. His case for a common 
nationality also involves a critique of 





contemporary multiculturalism, which 
rejects a common nationality as a mask 
for Eurocentric racial and cultural hege- 
mony. 

Nevertheless, while recognizing the 
fact of a common nationality through- 
out American history, Lind’s American 
past is a succession of three regimes or 
“republics” that express the interests and 
values of the different population strains 
and classes that created them. The 
“First Republic,” which he calls “Anglo- 
America,” persisted from the adoption 
of the Constitution to the Civil War and 
reflected the power of its largely Anglo- 
Saxon or “Anglo-Germanic” people. 
The “Second Republic,” or “Euro- 
America,” flourished from the Civil War 
to the civil rights era of the 1960's and 
represented the dominance of a non- 
Anglo-Germanic, but still European, 
population. The “Third Republic,” or 
“Multicultural America.” is the regime 
in which we now find ourselves, as mass 
non-European immigration and the 
emergence of nonwhite racial, cultural, 
and political consciousness force 
changes in the distribution of power and 
wealth, as well as in national cultural 
symbolism. 

Each of these eras or republics is dis- 
tinguished by a particular ruling class— 
the first by its largely British-descended 
agrarian and mercantile elites that saw 
themselves as the heirs to ancient Anglo- 
Saxon and Germanic traditions of re- 
publican liberty; the second by its indus- 
trial capitalist elite that depended on 
mass labor and, therefore. mass Euro- 
pean immigration; and the third by what 
Lind calls, in a term d’art he has already 
popularized, “the overclass.” Each re- 
public was also characterized by “its own 
consensus, its own threefold national 
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formula, describing the national com- 
munity, the civic religion, and the politi- 
cal creed,” each of which also reflected 
the interests of the rulers of the regimes. 
“Federal republicanism,” essentially aris- 
tocratic and decentralist and drawn from 
British Old Whig political doctrine, was 
the defining political creed of the First 
Republic; “federal democracy,” based on 
a larger and more centralized national 
state and more directly democratic, was 
the political ideal of the Second Repub- 
lic; and a multiculturalist democracy 
revolving around the “group rights” 
enshrined in affirmative action, multi- 
culturalist curricula, and racially gerry- 
mandered electoral districts character- 


izes the Third Republic. 


ie morphology of American his- 
tory (a caricature of Clyde Wilson’s 
richer analysis) is just a bit too cute, and 
it can be criticized for its casual lumping 
(or separation) of diverse figures, ideas, 
and forces. 

Although he insists throughout on 
common language and common culture 
rather than race as the basis of nationali- 
ty, it is really racial and ethnic conscious- 
ness that distinguish Lind’s three “re- 
publics.” The first two republics in his 
historical scheme were both explicitly 
racialist in their public ideologies. The 
First Republic, as Lind describes it, was 
virtually proto-Nazi, with Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrapping himself in the myth of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and the discovery 
of the unity of the Indo-European (or 
“Aryan”) languages in the late 18th cen- 
tury providing a rationale for the doc- 
trine of Anglo-Germanic supremacy. 
The Second Republic was no less racial- 
ist, though it modified the doctrine of 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy to one of mere- 
ly white supremacy, restricting the immi- 
gration of nonwhites but allowing the 
entry of Europeans and their assimila- 
tion into the national economy and 
mythology. The Third Republic also re- 
volves around race, perhaps even more 
explicitly than the first two, except that 
white supremacy is rejected and scorned, 
while the “empowerment” of nonwhites 
is exalted. 

Lind seems unaware of the racialist 
implications of his analysis. He is explic- 
it about his belief that race is an objec- 
tively meaningless concept that should 
disappear through intermarriage. Yet de- 
spite his denials, race keeps slipping 
in through the basement window as a 
major historical force. When he comes 
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to describing the common language and 
common culture that define the Ameri- 
can nation, they too turn out to be racial- 
ly based. The common language is 
plainly derived from Indo-European lan- 
guages, while the common culture is 
derived from the cultures of European 
populations. Leaving aside the question 
of the extent to which race actually 
determines culture, what Lind’s own 
account implies is that race is the carrier 
of culture, if only because we tend to 
learn our culture from the same people, 
our parents and their breeding pools. 

Despite its flaws, Lind’s concept of 
culture is considerably deeper than that 
of neoconservative universalists like Ben 
Wattenberg, who view American culture 
as limited to the techno-pop of Madon- 
na and McDonald’, getting rich quick, 
and invocations of civics textbook cele- 
brations of democracy and equality 
for everybody. By their cultural stan- 
dards, assimilation takes place as soon as 
an immigrant gets a job and starts watch- 
ing television. Assimilation to Lind’s 
standards would be more difficult, but 
he still underestimates the persistent 
power of alien habits of thought and 
conduct, and he never seems to grasp 
that culture consists not merely in 
unique customs but in distinctive norms 
that define the ways in which a people is 
supposed to think, feel, and act. 

Lind’s concept of class is as flawed as 
his view of culture, and it is his account 
of the “overclass” that, more than any 
other aspect of his book, has grabbed the 
popular imagination. He did not coin 
the term (Kevin Phillips, for one, uses 
it in one of his books earlier in this 
decade), but it is a useful word to de- 
scribe a social stratum that lacks any oth- 
er label and is now beginning to acquire 
its own consciousness and identity. 

Lind defines a social class as a “group 
of families, united by intermarriage and 
a common subculture, whose members 
tend to predominate in certain profes- 
sions and political offices, generation 
after generation.” But this definition 
conflates a social class (the kinship and 
subcultural elements) with a ruling class 
(the domination element); not all social 
classes “predominate in certain profes- 
sions and political offices,” only elites or 
ruling classes (which are not the same 
thing either). Moreover, defining social 
class in terms of kinship and subcultures 
is not adequate. The members of any 
class tend to marry among each other, 
and the custom of intermarriage is not 


distinctive of classes (members of the 
same nations, races, and religions also 
tend to intermarry). If the concept of 
class is to be useful for social and political 
analysis, it has to identify a set of com- 
mon interests, economic, political, or 
social, that unite one group in distinc- 
tion from others with different and often 
conflicting interests. 

But Lind’s discussion of the overclass 
has little to do with his own definition 
of class. Despite a clever dissection of 
the sexual and marital habits of the over- 
class, which include postponed marriage 
and postadolescent cohabitation as a 
form of trial marriage, the overclass is 
not at all defined by intermarriage. The 
overclass, he writes, is “a small group 
consisting of affluent white executives, 
professionals, and rentiers, most of them 
with advanced degrees, who with their 
dependents amount to no more than a 
fifth or so of the American population.” 
Fair enough, but this definition excludes 
the kinship and subcultural elements of 
his definition of social class. 

Lind’s overclass is essentially a varia- 
tion of his fellow Texan C. Wright Mills’ 
Power Elite, though it also owes a good 
deal to James Burnham and the theory 
of the managerial revolution, from which 
Mills also borrowed. The overclass, Lind 
writes, “originated in the middle of the 
20th century in the merger of the North- 
eastern elite [the industrial capitalists of 
the Second Republic] with other Anglo- 
American sectional elites and the assimi- 
lated, upwardly mobile descendants of 
19th- and 20th-century European immi- 
grants.” Its power is based on fraud and 
manipulation: “The hypocrisy and 
cunning of its members should not be 
mistaken for weakness. Machiavelli ob- 
served that one must rule either by sforza 
or frodo, by force or fraud. The white 
overclass in the United States since the 
60’s has specialized in ruling by fraud.” 
The great fraud it perpetrates, he argues, 
is in claiming that it is liberal, supposed- 
ly committed to promoting social 
change and encouraging equality, while 
in reality its concessions to nonwhites 
are minimal. Its sponsorship of “group 
rights,” multiculturalism, and “identity 
politics” are in fact “merely America’s 
version of the oldest oligarchic trick in 
the book: divide and rule.” 

The overclass, Lind argues, by pre- 
tending to support nonwhite racial 
aspirations, actually promotes racial po- 
larization and keeps the races apart to 
prevent the emergence of a transracial 


political coalition that would directly 
threaten its dominance. One of his basic 
misconceptions about the overclass is 
that it depends on inheritance far more 
than it really does. Earlier elites, he 
rightly points out, have depended on in- 
heritance and have become true oli- 
garchies as a result. He tries (but fails) to 
show that the overclass does the same 
thing. Unlike earlier elites such as the 
English gentry, Boston brahmins, or 
local and regional elites in 19th-century 
America, the overclass does not depend 
on intermarriage or inheritance, despite 
its members’ cohabitation and eventual 
intermarriage and their efforts to set 
their offspring up in advantageous posi- 
tions. Indeed, the overclass doesn’t even 
rely on the family, which is why it tends 
to scorn family and kinship bonds of all 
kinds. 

The overclass, Lind never quite seems 
to grasp, depends on its proficiency in 
managerial and technical skills (hence 
the importance of “advanced degrees” in 
his characterization of it) and their appli- 
cations to organized political, economic, 
and cultural affairs. Its power derives 
from the dependence of the modern 
economy, culture, government, and pol- 
itics on such skills. Proficiency in these 
skills cannot be acquired or transmitted 
through kinship but only by “merit,” 
which presupposes not only intellectual 
abilities but also various personality traits 
that enable the “meritorious” to work 
and play well with others in immense bu- 
reaucratized organizations where follow- 
ing established routines and adhering to 
established organizational norms of 
thought and behavior are the minimal 
requirements for survival and advance- 
ment. 

It is precisely because the overclass de- 
pends on merit in this sense that it ob- 
jects to the other structures of reward 
that older elites favored. The overclass 
rejects (and undermines) not only fami- 
lv connections and inherited wealth 
and status but also traditional religion, 
morals and manners, local governmental 
authority and regional loyalties, and 
racial identity. Such institutions do not 
recognize managerial proficiency and 
personalities as the only valuable charac- 
teristics of an elite, and they permit the 
competition of alternative elites that 
could rival the overclass. The vehicle for 
that subversion is generally known as lib- 
eralism, the political formula of the 
managerial overclass today. Its liberalism 
and its support of nonwhite and anti- 


white forces and agendas 1s not just a 
mask; it is an authentic expression of its 
group interests, an instrument by which 
it acquires and keeps power, while at the 
same time managing the destruction of 
the culture and nationality whence it 
arose. 

Lind contrives to miss the structural 
interests of the overclass that liberalism 
serves, yet he does grasp what the over- 
class is doing and the costs it is imposing 
on American society. “The ovcrclass- 
dominatcd political elite of both parties 
has waged a generation-long class war 
against the middle class. That class war 
has been waged on three fronts: regres- 
sive taxation, free-market globalism, and 
the new feudalism,” meaning the trend 
toward privatization, for the benefit of 
the ovcrclass, of what should be public 
services—police protection through 
private security guards, private schools, 
private parks and roads, a “voluntcer” 
military, the withdrawal to the suburbs 
and exurbs. The result of this war on the 
middle class is not only the social and 
economic polarization of classcs and 
races, but what Lind calls the trend 
toward “Brazilianization,” with thc real 
prospect of a technobureaucracy insulat- 
ed from the costs of its own dominance 
and ruling and a middle-class society 
reduced to an ugly, violent, vulgar, and 
increasingly impoverished wasteland. 

Lind’s account of the overclass war on 
the middle class would be considerably 
stronger if he showed any grasp of the 
“culture war,” which is key to overclass 
domination. Middlc-class and tradition- 
al culture are impediments to overclass 
interests. Broadly speaking, it is in the 
long-term interest of the overclass (not 
of anyone clse) to “managerialize” soci- 
ety so that all aspects of life are orga- 
nized, packaged, routinized, and subju- 
gated to manipulation by the technical 
skills the overclass possesses, and that in- 
terest requires the undermining of insti- 
tutions and norms that are independent 
of, and impediments to, overclass con- 
trol. Lind says nothing about the culture 
war, perhaps because he shares the over- 
class’s hostility to the deeper American 
culture as racist, homophobic, and 
wrapped up in religious fanaticism. 

Indeed, forall its fulminations and oc- 
casional useful insights into the over- 
class, and all its purported determination 
to expose and challenge overclass domi- 
nation, Lind’s book serves overclass in- 
terests. This becomes clear, not only 
through his fallacious insistence on the 


“white” and “conservative” identity of 
the overclass, but also through his own 
description of the agenda of “liberal na- 
tionalism.” 


ind does indeed reject some of the 

most important policies of multicul- 
turalism, including mass immigration 
and affirmative action, but what he 
wants is the installation of the “Fourth 
Republic,” or “Trans-America,” in which 
racial and economic inequality will be 
abolished. “Nothing less than a radical 
reconstruction of the American class hi- 
erarchy is required to reduce the dimin- 
ished but still significant correlation 
between class and color that is the en- 
during legacy of three centuries of caste 
law and caste politics.” 

That radical reconstruction is to be 
carricd out by the national state, the 
prophets of which for Lind were Alexan- 
der Hamilton and his heirs, Webster, 
Clay, Lincoln, the two Roosevelts, and 
Lyndon Johnson, with Herbert Croly 
thrown in as a transitional prophet of 
what he calls the “New Hamiltonian- 
ism.” The reconstruction would involve 
a high degree of centralization of power 
and central management of society and 
economy by the neo-Hamiltonian state. 
Since the culture Lind defends is the 
“national culture,” local, regional, and 
ethnic variations are either unimportant 
or obstructive. “Why should restrictions 
on abortion vary between New York 
and Nevada?” he demands angrily. 
“Why should a company have to deal 
with cntirely different rules for tax 
assessment in Florida and Maine? Why 
should a homosexual employee of IBM 
be considered a law-abiding citizen in 
Massachusetts and a felon in Alabama, 
to which he is transferred by the corpora- 
tion he works for?” 

The answer, of course, is that Ameri- 
cans in New York, Nevada, Florida, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Alabama 
have rather different views regarding 
abortion, homosexuality, and taxes, 
among other mattcrs, notwithstanding 
the fact that they speak the same lan- 
guage and share the same national cul- 
turc. What never occurs to Lind is the 
question, why should Nevada and Alaba- 
ma be “reconstructed” by the national 
state to have the same standards as New 
York and Massachusctts? Nor does it oc- 
cur to him (or at least he never Icts on 
that he knows) that such reconstruction 
is precisely what the overclass is trying 
to achieve. What Lind demands of the 
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overclass and the swollen federal burcau- 
cracy it controls is the abandonment of 
racial manipulation and a policy of sim- 
ple nondiscrimination, without prefer- 
ences. Nondiscrimination bv the state is 
unobjectionable, but Lind wants nation- 
al outlawing of all discrimination, public 
and private, on grounds of race, gender, 
and sexual prefcrence. That policy, of 
course, would simply intrude the nation- 
al state into the management and “tadi- 
cal reconstruction” of independent so- 
cial institutions and private firms, and 
would represent a massive enhancement 
of the overclass state. 

The “national democracy” he envi- 
sions as the political ideal of ‘Trans- 
America would also involve replacing the 
prescnt system of congressional represen- 
tation with proportional representation, 
which, he hopes, would diminish the 
power of largely European-American 
parts of the country (e.g., small Westcrn 
states) in favor of the power of those un- 
der non-European influence (the North- 
east and those peripheral states where 
immigration has had a major impact). 
Economically, while he rightly urges re- 
strictions on corporate expatriation, he 
also endorses “unsubtle, crude, old-fash- 
ioned redistribution of wealth, threugh 
taxation and public spending” as well as 
restrictions on campaign finances and 
practices, abolition of “legacy prefer- 
ences” at even private universities (which 
he sees as merely extensions of the state), 
and the effective abolition of profession- 
al licensing and credentialling. Not all of 


these ideas are bad, but Lind’s proposal 
is a liberal version of national socialism, 
“radical reconstruction” of society and 
redistribution of wealth by the central 
statc, not for the purpose of fulfilling 
universal rights but for the ostensible 
goal of strengthening the nation. As 
John Lukacs and I have noted, the syn- 
thesis of nationalism and socialism is the 
strongest political force of this century; 
Lind is trying to keep the synthesis alive 
for the next centurv, and to reformulate 
it for the political left. 

But one practical problem with his vi- 
sion of Trans-America is that there is no 
realistic prospect for it to evolve. It 
seems to depend on a supposititious 
coalition of the nonwhite underclass 
with the white middle and working class- 
es that the overclass is dispossessing, and 
not only on a coalition but on intermar- 
riage among the races. Since it is culture 
and language that are important to Lind, 
and since hc is oblivious to race even as a 
subjective mode of consciousness, it nev- 
er occurs to him that the emergence in 
the last 30 years of a nonwhite racial con- 
sciousness promises not only to prevent 
any such national coalition but even to 
aggravate antagonisms, as nonwhites be- 
come the majority and continue to in- 
voke “white racism” as the only explana- 
tion for their own failures. 

Lind is correct in his criticism and 
rcjection of both the antinational 
“democratic universalism” of the nco- 
conservatives and the antiwhite as well as 
antinational multiculturalism of the left, 
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and he is correct that a real American na- 
tion exists and has existed since at least 
the time of the War for Independence. 
But that nation—and the culture and 
language that define it—are simply in- 
separable from the people that created 
them and transmitted them, and if mass 
immigration and low white fertility con- 
tinue for much longer, that people will 
cease to exist andthe nation they created 
will die with them. The overclass bears a 
large part of the responsibilitw for that 
protracted murder of the nation, but 
Lind’s analysis of the overclass misses 
most of what it is doing and how and 
why it is doing it. What he offers that 
class is a form of nationalism that in no 
way threatens its basic intcrests and pow- 
er, a fermula by which it could continue 
its manipulation of the country by don- 
ning nationalist garb even as it persists in 
managing the decline and eventual dis- 
appearance of the nation and its people. 
In the end. Lind’s book is, even if unin- 
tentionally, a fraud. Whilc it purports to 
be the charter for revolution against the 
overclass, it is in fact a tract for the fur- 
ther entrenchment and increase of over- 
class power. As he tells us, following 
Machiavelli, the overclass “has special- 
ized in ruling by fraud,” by using antina- 
tional and antiwhite forces for the fur- 
therance of its own power, and if the 
ruling class is as wise as it is cunning, it 
will make good use of this book whose 
author has alrcady proved himself so ea- 
ger to be useful to it. 


According to a United Press story last October, two teachers at Everett Middle School in San Francisco had their teaching licenses re- 
voked after hosting a presentation by lesbian guest speakers who showed students how to use sex toys and perform homosexual inter- 


course. In an effort to restore the licenses, the school administrators may file an appeal to overturn the state’s decision. 


“Gail Kauf- 


man, a spokeswoman for the San Francisco Unified School District, said the district was shocked by the ruling.” 
Ina related story, the St, Louis Post-Dispatch reported in September that Concerned Women for America has asked its members to 
write to their congressmen demanding that support be terminated for the National Education Association, which has officially en- 


dorsed the concept of a national Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual History Month. 


The concept comes from Rodney Wilson, a St. Louis high 


school teacher, and was endorsed by the NEA because, in the words of its Missouri director, “surveys show a majority of Americans be- 


lieve children should be taught tolerance.” 
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The GOP Flop 


Why Dole and Kemp Lost 


by Samuel Francis 








Anna Mycek-Wodeckt 





A s the Republican primaries drew to a finish last spring, the 
several pundits whom the Grand Old Party carries in its 
pockets began to sing the praises of the man who was emerging 
as the winner. Partisans of his rivals—Steve Forbes, Lamar 
Alexander, Phil Gramm, and others—started lining up to kiss 
hands and bend knecs to the nomincc, and by the time of the 
Republican National Convention in San Diego, there was hard- 
lv anyone who even remembered that there had been such 
things as primaries at all. 

The checrlcading for Bob Dole reached a crescendo when he 
announccd the selection of Jack Kemp as his running mate. In 
1992, Mr. Kemp had left the convention as the front-runner for 
1996, but various contretemps in the intervening four years had 

cast a pall over his chances. In company with William Bennett, 
Kemp had supported and campaigned for a California ballot 
measure for school choice, but their support accomplished lit- 
tle, and the measure failed. In 1994, both of them again cam- 
paigned against the samc state’s Proposition 187, ending wel- 
farc benefits for illegal immigrants, but again their help for the 
measurc’s focs accomplished nothing, and Proposition 187 

passed by a substantial margin. By the beginning of 1995, 
Kemp s political prospects had dimmed considerably, and in 
addition to his blunders on the California issues, he had also 
taken other positions that alicnated large numbers of conserva- 
tive and Republican grassroots activists—his championing of 
NAFTA, for example, as well as his apparent indifference to 
such blistering social issues as abortion, special legal rights for 
homosexuals, and, by no means least, his vocal opposition to 
any effort to abolish or cut back affirmative action, including 
his opposition to California’s Proposition 209. By carly 1995, 
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his star had dimmed to the point that Kemp announced he 
would not be a candidate for the presidency in 1996, and 
among other reasons he cited the difficulty he had experienced 
in raising funds among conservative high-rollers who did not 
sharc his eccentric enthusiasms for Martin Luther King, renew- 
ing a civil rights agenda, and the economic interests of the ur- 
ban underclass. | lis announcement that he would not run was 
widcls greeted as the termination of his political career. 

And vet. when Bob Dole called Kemp to his boyhood home 
in Russell, Kansas, to announce his enthronement as his run- 
ning mate, the pundits went wild with joy. Despite the dwin- 
dling of Kemp’s prospects among funding sources and grass- 
roots activists, his cadres inside the Beltwav had never lost faith 
in him, and it was from that cadre that most pundits took their 
cues. Kemp’s whole political idcology of what he calls “pro- 
gressive conservatism” consists of government by, for, and of 
the policy-wonks—enterprise zones, public housing experi- 
ments, supply-side arcana, and spreading democracy abroad. 
All these projects imply a scale and scope of national govern- 
ment far larger than what most non-Beltway conservatives have 
ever cnvisioned or envision today, and all of them promise a vir- 
tually bottomless cornucopia of jobs and power-plaving inside 
the belly of the federal beast. Moreover, nothing Kemp offers 
threatens the hegemony of liberalism and its premises of a fed- 
eral government dedicated to the proposition that all people 
should be made equal, which is why the announcement of his 
nomination elicited praisc from such stalwarts of the Beltway 
left as David Broder and, from the Washington Post cditorial 
page, the comment, “The fact is that Jack Kemp stands for 
some of the best impulses i in the Republican Party.” 

Yet the exuberance with which the Dole-Kemp ticket was 
greeted lasted no longer than the summer, and as the ticket 
failed to blip on the radar screens of the public opinion polls, 


the same pundits who had applauded at the time of San Diego 
were increasingly muted by October. More than one Beltway 
savant of the right assured me at that time that Dole would cer- 

tainly lose, but it wasn’t important anyway. What was really 
important was to keep the House and Senate. increase the Re- 
publican majority in 1998, and really go for the presidential 
jugular in 2000. By Nov ember, the court conservatives had for- 
gotten all about their enthusiasm for Dole and Kemp in the 
summer, though even after the defcat of the ticket the Kemp 
diehards were still plotting how their hero could ascend to the 
White House the next time. 


A s far as I can tell, virtually no one—pundit, policy-wonk, 
activist, or fat cat—has asked himself how this could hap- 
pen. How could it happen that a political partv that won a ma- 
jority of House and Senate seats two years earlier, challenging a 
President whose popularity ratings were at onc point lower than 
those of Harry Truman at his nadir, whose administration and 
personal household were enveloped in financial and sexual 
scandals, whose close friends and associates had been forced to 
resign, charged with fclony offenses, subjected to grand jury in- 
terrogation, and led away in chains to prison—how could the 
political party lose the presidential clection? Dole’s personality 
and age were the most convenient explanations, and they seem 
to have provided the excuse the Beltway right needs to avoid 
any scrious reexamination of their ideology, policies, or cam- 
paign strategics, but the truth is that personality and age simply 
don’t cut it. Mr. Dole’s personality and age werc the same in 
the fall of 1996 as they had been in the spring, when the Re- 
publicans chose him as their nominee, and if personality and 
age were going to undermine the Dole campaign, the party and 
its barons should have thought of them before thcy greeted his 
candidacy so enthusiastically in the summer. 

The truth is that in picking Bob Dole and Jack Kemp, the 
Republican Party deserted what has been its real mainstream 
since the carly 1970's, when Richard Nixon showed the Repub- 
licans how to win national elections. It is not that Nixon—let 
alone Gerald Ford, George Bush, or even Ronald Reagan—te- 

mained loval to the promises of their campaign strategies, but 
that all of them followed much the same strategy and won the 

White House with it. In a word, they won the White fousc 
because they sought to mobilize the Middle American vote; 
Bob Dole and Jack Kemp lost the White House in 1996 (and 
George Bush lost in 1992) because they ignored the Middle 
Amcrican vote or failed to grasp how to appeal to it. The evi- 
dence for this lies in the exit polls of voters from every national 
election from 1972 to last vear. 
The category of “Middle American” is not simply a political 
catchword but a reasonably rigorous political and sociological 
category, at least as ngorous as any such category cver 1s. Mid- 
dle Americans consist of middle-income, largely white, work- 
ing- and middle-class voters. They tend to be distributed in 
suburbs and rural areas, to be churchgoers, and in the Northeast 
to be of European ethnic and Roman Catholic background. 
Variously described by Nixon as the “Silent Majority” or the 
“New American Majority,” they also conform to what Ben 
Wattenberg and Richard Scammon called in 1970 the “Real 
Majority.” What was then knownas the “social issuc”—main- 
ly crime and the cultural radicalism of “pcrmissivencss” mani- 
fested in films and television, the media and cducation—and is 
now known as the “culture war” are among their principal con- 
cerns as voters. So are affirmative action, which directly threat- 











cns their opportunities for upward economic and social mobil- 
ity; immigration, which also jeopardizes their jobs as well as the 
safety and integrity of their communitics; and, in particular, the 
economic erosion of their middle-class status and living stan- 
dards since the 1970's, an crosion directly attributable to the 
globalization of the American cconomy and the prevalence of 
free trade policics. Middle American voters were the backbone 
of the Wallace movement and of the carly New Right, before 
Beltway direct-mail czars discovered how to manipulate the 
more radically conservative Middle American impulses. But 
the Middle American voter is not a conservative in the sense of 
Barry Goldwater, and while Goldwater’s quaint evocation of a 
classical liberal rugged individualism in 1964 only alienated and 
threatened working-class Middle Americans in Northcastern 
suburbs and ethnic neighborhoods, Wallace’s commitment to 
preserve Middle American economic security through what are 
today sneeringly called “middle-class entitlements” (Social Se- 
curity, Medicare, uncmployment, health, and old-age benefits) 
won him their support. For Middle Americans, economic se- 
curity issucs trump cultural and social issues; as long as candi- 
dates do not threaten the former and champion the latter, they 
can win Middle Amenican allegiances, but if a candidate is per- 
ceived as threatening economic security, no amount of thunder 
about crimc, smut, abortion, and quecrs will save him. 

In the case of both Bob Dole and Jack Kemp, there was nev- 
er much of a chance that they would or could win Middle 
Americans. Dolc’s acceptance speech at the convention tried 
to play with what he took to be Middle American themes, but 
hc failed to muster the anger and the sense of injustice that an- 
imates those whose votes are actually driven by them. 
Throughout the campaign, Dole failed to express or develop 
any vision of an America that would be rcturned to Middle 
American hegemony. His proposals for tax cuts, by which tax- 
es would be reduced by 15 percent but middle-class entitle- 
ments would remain intact and defense spending be vastly in- 
creased, were simply never believable cxcept to the Beltway 
policy -wonks who convinced only themselves. His World War 
II record and his promises of a renewed war on drugs fell flat 
and cxposed the hollowness of his grasp of what really matters 
to Middle Americans caught in a war over their own children, 
their jobs, their communities, and their futures. Jt is truc that 
toward the end of the campaign both candidates concentrated 
on California and beat the drum on illegal (but not legal) im- 
migration and affirmative action, with Kemp actually reversing 
his earlicr opposition to Proposition 209 and now vowing his 
opposition to affirmative action. It was simply too little too late, 
and no one motivated by thesc issues could take what the can- 
didates said scriously. Nor did cither of them understand how 
to use the social and cultural issues; they were visibly embar- 

rassed by them and avoided them as much as possible. 

Indeed, Kemp, at last unleashed before a national spotlight, 
soon began making declarations that sounded as though they 
had been scripted by the sworn cnemies of Middle America; 
and given the influence of Empower America, the neoconser- 

vative Beltway think tank whcre Kemp, Steve Forbes, and Wil- 
liam Bennett stashed themselves between 1992 and 1996, on 
the Dole-Kcmp campaign, they probably were. Campaigning 
in East Los Angeles and I larlem, Kemp hailed not only his fa- 
vorite herocs, Martin Luther King and Abraham Lincoln, but 
also Nelson Mandela, and threw in a good word for Louie 
Farrakhan as well. As for the “Souther strategy” by which 
Republican presidential candidates from Nixon to Reagan 
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had sought to pull a once solidly Democratic South into the 
Republican column, Kemp explicitly repudiated it. “All too 
often in the past,” he told the Boston Globe in September, 
“we've had that Southern strategy that said we want to go after 
the white vote, and had better not try to get black votes because 
it might lose white votes. That is shameful. Shameful.” Kemp 
did not want merely to attract more blacks to the party but to 
forge them into the base of the party. Speaking of the North- 
ern black urban voting bloc, he said, “It’s not the Republican 
base, but it should be.” 

No one could quarrel with Kemp’s desire to bring more 
blacks into the party, but he never seems to grasp that, to ac- 
complish this goal, the party would have to abandon a number 
of issues and policies that have enabled it to win both Southern 
whites and Northern working-class voters over the last two 
decades. In saying explicitly that the Southern strategy was 
“shameful,” a moral as well as a political error, Kemp (and his 
party) were openly turning against the very voting groups that 
have put Republicans in office from the days of Nixon to those 
of Newt Gingrich. 

As for Dole, he immediately renounced his own party’s 
plank on immigration and seldom if ever referred to abortion 
again after the primaries. Given the salience of those issues to 
rank-and-file Middle American Republican voters—of immi- 
gration in California and several border states of the West, and 
of abortion to the “religious right” that today makes up about a 
third of Republican voting strength—it was clear that the nom- 
inee either misunderstood the very voters to whom he was ap- 
pealing or was deliberately seeking to move the party in a radi- 
cally different direction. On affirmative action, while Dole as a 
senator had sponsored a bill to abolish it at the federal level, he 
distanced himself from the bill in his latter days as Majority 
Leader and failed to make it an issue except in the last desper- 
ate weeks of the presidential campaign in California. 

As noted, the November exit polls show that the Dole-Kemp 
ticket lost key national constituencies that Republicans—even 
losers like Gerald Ford—had carried from 1972 through 1988. 
Indeed, the latter year, when George Bush’s campaign present- 
ed itself as the natural heir to Ronald Reagan and Lee Atwater 
brought immortality to Willie Horton, was the last in which the 
Middle Americans rallied to the Republican banner. By 1992, 
with Atwater dead and the Bush campaign run by professional 
Republicans and Beltway courtiers, Middle Americans were de- 
serting, first to Pat Buchanan in the early primaries, then to 
Ross Perot in the general election. The same trend was appar- 
ent in 1996, though Perot proved to be a spent force, and Pres- 
ident Clinton in both campaigns was careful to present himself 
as the champion of the beleaguered middle class and an enemy 
of crime. Clinton too failed to mobilize the passions that ani- 
mate the Middle American soul, but the image he and his spin- 
ners designed at least avoided doing or saying much to alienate 
such souls and drive them to Dole or Perot. It is all very well to 
say that Perot in both 1992 and 1996 took votes from Bush and 
Dole and that the Texan’s campaign was a major reason for 
their defeat, but the point is that neither Perot nor any other 
third party candidate could have harmed them had they re- 
tained the confidence of the Middle American constituencies. 





he exit polls of 1996 can be compared to what, for the pur- 
poses of this article, I will call the “NFR average,” the av- 
erage vote won by Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford, and Ronald 
Reagan in the presidential elections of 1972, 1976, and 1980 
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and 1984, in certain poll categories that are sociologically asso- 
ciated with Middle Americans—racial, ideological, regional, re- 
ligious, income, and size of place. The same comparison can 
also be constructed for 1988, the last year of Middle American 
GOP loyalty, and 1996. What these comparisons show is that 
the Bush, Dole, and Kemp camps are steadily losing the base 
vote of the Republican Party and are leading the party toward 
eventual political suicide at the national level. (The exit poll 
statistics can be found in the New York Times of November 10, 
1996.) 

Thus, while Jack Kemp may regard Republican appeals to 
white voters as “shameful,” white voters supported Nixon, Ford, 
and Reagan (the NFR average) from 1972 through 198+ as well 
as George Bush in 1988 by more than 59 percent. But whites 
supported the Bush of 1992 and the Dole of 1996 by only 40 
and +6 percent respectively. Whites in the South supported 
Nixon, Ford, and Reagan by a whopping 65 percent and Bush in 
1988 by an even larger 67 percent, but in 1996 white Southern 
support for Dole had dropped to 56 percent, up from Bush’s 
even worse showing of 49 percent in 1992. (Nor was the pres- 
ence of a white Southerner on the Democratic ticket an ade- 
quate explanation; Clinton in 1992 and 1996 won only 34 and 
36 percent of the white Southerner vote, only marginally better 
than Dukakis’s 32 percent in 1988.) Nationally, white men 
went for Nixon, Ford, and Reagan by more than 60 percent and 
Bush in 1988 by 63 percent, but only a pitiful +0 percent went 
for Bush in 1992 and 49 percent for Dole in 1996. 

Ideologically, those voters who identify themselves as “con- 
servatives” were also zealous for Republican presidential candi- 
dates from the 1970’s through the 1980’s. The NFR average 
from 1972 through 198+ was more than 7+ percent. But Bush 
in 1992 received only 64 percent of the “conservative” vote, the 
lowest in recent history, while Dole was able to pull it up to 71 
percent. Since virtually no self-described conservative was go- 
ing to vote for Clinton and only a handful of eccentrics for Per- 
ot, and since Jack Kemp continued to enjoy a favorable press in 
most conservative media, Dole was able to keep pace with his 
Republican predecessors, but not at quite the same level. 

Regionally, both Bush in 1992 and Dole last year lost signifi- 
cant support in key Republican strongholds, the South and the 
West (Dole actually lost Arizona, which had not gone Demo- 
cratic in a presidential election since 19+8, as well as California, 
even though the state is the birthplace of Jack Kemp). From 
1972 through 1984, the NFR average for the South and the 
West was 57 percent and 55 percent respectively, and for Bush 
in 1988 it was 58 and 52 percent. In 1992 Bush won 43 percent 
of the Southern vote and only 24 percent of the Western, while 
in 1996 Dole performed only marginally better in the South 
with +6 percent and considerably better in the West (but 15 
points behind his predecessors of the 1970’s and 1980s) at +0 
percent. 

The same pattern is clear in categories of religious identifica- 
tion. Among both white Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
Nixon, Ford, and Reagan gained some of their strongest sup- 
port. The NFR average for white Protestants is 67 percent and 
for Catholics 50 percent from 1972 through 198+. Bush in 
1988 won 66 percent of the white Protestant vote and 52 per- 
cent of the Catholics but in 1992 took a mere 47 percent of 
white Protestants and a measly 35 percent of Catholics, while in 
1996 Dole and Kemp managed to capture 53 percent of white 
Protestants and only slightly improved their standing with 
Catholics at 37 percent. Incidentally, Kemp’s militant loyalty 


to Zionism failed to draw Jewish voters to the ticket; Jews voted 
for Dole-Kemp by a mere 16 percent, a far cry from the third of 
the Jewish vote consistently won by Nixon, Ford, Reagan, and 
Bush through 1988. 

Two of the most typically Middle American categories are 
those for family income and the size of the place where the vot- 
er lives. The same pattern of Middle American erosion is evi- 
dent in them too. As for middle-income groups, with incomes 
from “15,000 to above 50,000” dollars a year, the NFR average 
for 1976 (figures for 1972 are not available) through 198+ is 57 
percent, while for Bush in 1988 it was still nearly 56 percent. 
But in 1992 Bush took only 39 percent of these middle-income 
categories, while in 1996 Dole and Kemp, despite all their chat- 
ter of tax-cuts and perhaps because of their chatter about the 
interests of the urban underclass, won only +1 percent, recap- 
turing a mere two percent of the middle class. In the lower por- 
tions of the middle-income categories, Bush in 1992 and Dole 
in 1996 won percentages in the upper thirties, in contrast to the 
more than 50 percent consistently won by earlier Republican 
candidates. 

And the same decline of Middle American support for Re- 
publicans is apparent in size of place. Nixon, Ford, and Reagan 
carried more than 60 percent of suburban and rural voters from 
1972 through 1984, and Bush in 1988 carried them in the high 
fifties. Bush in 1992 took only 39 percent of the suburban and 
42 percent of the rural voters, however, while in 1996 Dole and 
Kemp carried only 42 and 46 percent respectively. 


S ince Richard Nixon and his campaign technicians designed 
the Southern Strategy and similar appeals to the Wallace 
voters and other Middle American categories, the Republican 
Party appeared to be on the verge of inaugurating a genuine po- 
litical revolution in the United States, not only in terms of elec- 
toral realignment but also in terms of the eventual content of 
public policy and legislation. Even when Republican Presidents 
betrayed their Middle American commitments (as they often 
did more than they lived up to them), the influence of a social 
force outside the liberal elites of Manhattan and the Beltway 
could never be ignored and at least had to be stroked and court- 
ed. If the Republicans did ignore or betray those forces, they 
could expect another Wallace-like movement that would eat 
into their votes and threaten to throw elections to the Demo- 
crats. While Nixon did not hesitate to steal Wallace’s issues, he 
and his successors knew that the possibility of a Middle Ameni- 
can revolt constituted a standing check on both their own par- 
ty and that of their major rivals. 

The Democrats have learned something since the 1970’s; 
they no longer nominate candidates like George McGovern, 
and the Bill Clintons and Al Gores have figured out how to 
pursue their essentially McGovernite agenda in the guise of 
patriotism and family values. ‘The Republicans can no longer 
count on the Democrats to commit suicide for them. What is 
worse, the Republican Party today is not the same as the GOP 
that nominated Nixon and his successors. The emergence of 
the Beltway conservative (really neoconservative) intelligentsia 
in the late 1970's and 80’s created an elite group that now exerts 
immense influence on Republican policymaking, legislation, 
speechwtiting, and electoral strategies, and that group has little 
connection to or sympathy for Middle Americans and their 
concerns. Groups like Empower America and its sisters in the 
think tanks and magazines of Washington now play major roles 
in determining what the party and its leaders think, read, hear, 


say, and do, as well as on whom they appoint, elect, and nomi- 
nate. By 1992, this apparat had developed sufficient power 
within the party to prevent George Bush from connecting to 
the Middle Americans who are the real once and future base of 
the Republican Party if it is to have a future, and by 1996 the 
same apparat shaped the nomination and presidential cam- 
paigns of two of its own Beltway brothers, Bob Dole and Jack 
Kemp. The alienation of their ticket from the party’s Middle 
American base is the reason they lost the election, and deserved 
to lose the election, against an opponent who should have been 
more vulnerable than any other since George McGovern him- 
self. If the Democrats keep learning and the Republicans keep 
failing to distance themselves from the Beltway right and to re- 
turn to their core support in the Middle American heartland 
that gave them the White House for most of the 1970’s and 
80's, the partv can expect to keep losing in the future. 
“Cc 
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GOP Strategy Suggestion 


Immigration control is the real road to any 
Republican victory 


by Samuel Francis 


ewt Gingrich’s long 
national nightmare may 
or may not be over, but 


the bad dreams of the 
Republican Party are just 
beginning. With the Speaker 
taken down a peg by his ethics 
problems and the implosion of 
the party’s disastrous presidential 
ticket last year, the Republicans 
seem now about to enter a 
period of leaderlessness in which 
major national issues will remain 
undefined and undirected. 

One such issue is immigration 
and what the majority party in 
Congress intends to do about it. 
Despite passing a major immi- 
, gration bill last year, Congress is 
' not yet through with the issue. 

Last year’s law mainly addressed 
illegal immigration but said 
virtually nothing about its legal 
variety. A recent article in 
Congressional Quarterly, a major 
source of inside dope about 
Congress and its dopesters, 
explores this very matter. 
As the article’ remarks, 
Republican leadership in re- 
' forming immigration law is 
crippled not only by _ its 
leadership’s weakness but also by 
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the party’s natural timidity. Not 
only has Sen. Alan Simpson, long 
the main Republican leader of 
reform efforts, retired, but also 
the evolving —_ conventional 
wisdom among Republicans is 
that legal immigration is just too 
hot to handle. 

The Congressional Quarterly 
article pushes that very point, 
suggesting that “the recent 
election ... is not likely to help 
the __restrictionist —_cause.... 
[Republicans] were stung by a 
backlash at the polls in some 
parts of the country” because of 
their support for controlling 
illegal immigration. 

President Clinton’s victories 
in Florida and Arizona, both 
strong Republican bases, with 
the help of the Hispanic vote, 
coupled with the defeat of Rep. 
Bob Dornan in California, are 
supposed to be proof positive of 
the dangers of immigration 
reform for Republicans. It’s a 
proof that various neoconser- 
vative and libertarian stalwarts of 
the open borders crowd have 
also dredged up, to frighten 
Republicans away from the issue. 

If the GOP doesn’t drop 
immigration reform, the 
argument goes, it will face 
political disaster by driving the 
growing Hispanic bloc into the 
hands of the Democrats. 
Republicans are creatures that 
frighten easily, and their natural 
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proclivity is to swallow this argu- 
ment without serious scrutiny. 

But with serious scrutiny the 
argument is not very swallowable. 
In the first place, the Hispanic 
vote has always gone mainly to 
the Democrats. Only the anti- 
communist Cuban-Americans in 
Florida have tended to vote 
Republican. 

In the second place, no 
Republican congressman closely 
associated with immigration 
restriction was defeated last year. 
Reps. Lamar Smith of Texas and 
Elton Gallegly and Ed Royce of 
California were all re-elected; all 
are outspoken champions of | 
cutting legal immigration. Mr. | 
Dornan was not; he strongly 
supported legal immigration, 
and it didn’t help him at all. Nor 
was Jack Kemp, whom the 
Hispanic bloc rejected despite 
his zeal for immigration. 

Moreover, the Hispanic bloc 
is by and large a liberal bloc, and 
immigration is only one reason it 





votes against Republicans. | 
Others include Republican 
opposition to welfare and 


affirmative action and support 
for law and order. If you listen to 
those who say the GOP ought to 
give up on the immigration 
issue, you might as_ well 
surrender on most _ other 
Republican issues too. 

But the main reason the 
argument is flawed is offered by 
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the Congressional Quarterly article 
itself. “National polls,” it tells us, 
“continue to show that people 
are uneasy with the roughly one 
million people who are granted 
immigration visas each year. (A 
February Roper poll showed that 
83 percent of the public thought 
that number was too high.)” 

In fact, the Roper poll showed 
that among those wanting cuts, 
the mjaority favors virtually 
ending legal immigration into 
this country. It makes no sense at 
all to claim that Republicans 
ought to abandon efforts to 
reduce legal immigration 
| because of the danger of a 
political backlash when more 


than 8 out of 10 Americans wants 
it reduced. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Gingrich 
did not even mention immi- 
gration in his victory speech. The 
tendency of Republicans is to 
seize on the flawed argument 
against immigration control as 
the path of least resistance, and 
since their natural friends and 
ideological soulmates among Big 
Business and the open-borders 
lobby favor unrestricted immi- 
gration, that’s the path they are 
likely to travel. 


But the Roper poll shows the 
real road for Republicans, who 
can use immigration reform as a 
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means of _ repairing _ their 
leaderless and rudderless party. 
They can do so, not by evading 
the issue, but by making 
immigration control a major part 
of their program, and they can 
arm themselves’ with the 
groaning shelves of studies that 
show the harm that uncontrolled 


immigration inflicts. That road | 


may require more courage and 
brains than _ the 
Republican leadership now 
possesses, but if they take it they 
could wind up with a real 


Republican majority in the 
country as well as one in 
Congress. 
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GOP Wizards Miss the 
Point on Immigration 


| by Samuel Francis 


omewhere over the rain- 
bow, the wizards of the 
Republican party are 
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gathering to ponder the real 
meaning of the 1996 election, 
and as usually happens in the 
Republican zone of Rainbow 
Land, the wizards have 
managed to miss the point 
completely. Last week, at least 
two wizards came up with 
exactly the wrong lessons for 


| the GOP to follow on immigra- 


tion reform. 

Wizard Number One, Linda 
Chavez, chimed in with a 
column in The New York Times 
arguing that the party ought to 
shuck any inclinations it har- 
bors of restricting immigration 
and “resist those who want to 
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continue the fight to cut back 
legal immigration.” But of 
course Miss Chavez is always 


| arguing for more immigration 


and less opposition to it. 

Miss Chavez is sort of the 
Stupid Party’s Chiquita Banana, 
the token Hispanic female 
whose job it is to be splashed 
across Republican billboards to 
prove the party is not as back- 
ward and benighted as its foes 
claim. When Miss Chavez says 
she’s for more immigration, 
that’s like Bob Doman saying 
he’s for more bombers. 

Then there was Wizard 

(Continued on page 84 ) 
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Hispanic bias. Nearly two-thirds | 


of Hispanics say they believe 
that “much of the anti-immi- 
grant sentiment and immigrant- 


bashing unfairly focuses on | 
| 


Mexican immigrants,” accord- 
ing to a recent poll by the liber- 
al Southwest Voter Education 
Project, based in Texas. 

Many Hispanic voters in 
California are still angry about 
the divisive 1994 gubernatorial 
campaign in which Republican 
Gov. Pete Wilson resorted to 
demagoguery on the immigra- 
tion issue. 

Republicans may not win a 
' majority of Hispanic votes 
anytime soon, but they could 
recapture the numbers who 
supported Ronald Reagan but 
abandoned Bob Dole. 

A recent national study of 
more than 4,800 Hispanic 
adults conducted by researchers 
at the City University of New 
York identified a generation 
gap in party preference that 
should encourage Republicans. 
Although Hispanics in general 
' were much more likely to 
_ consider themselves Democrats 
_ than Republicans, those in 

younger age groups, particu- 
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_ Number Two, Paul Gigot of The 

_ Wall Street Journal, who also 

~ argues that the Republicans 
need to purge themselves of 
any proclivities to restrict immi- 

| gration. Yet Mr. Gigot, like the 

| wise and lovely Miss Banana, 

_ has been arguing this position 

| for years. 

But what makes their argu- 

_ ments a bit more noticeable 

| these days is that they’re right 


| showed far less loyalty to 





_ legal immigration. 


larly those 18 to 24 years old, | 


Democrats. 

Support for the GOP was 
stronger among better-edu- 
cated and higher-income 


ERE a eS STI NT RT a ee a 
“Republican 
congressional leaders 
would do well to resist 
those who want to 
continue the fight to 
cut back legal 


immigration.” 
FA RE ee ea Oe, 





Hispanics. As Hispanics con- 
tinue to move into the socio- 
economic mainstream, more of 
them may gravitate toward the 
GOP and its philosophy — 
provided that the party doesn’t 
push them away. 

For starters, Republican 
congressional leaders would do 
well to resist those who want to 
continue the fight to cut back 





And rather than focusing so 


that the Republicans lost the 
Hispanic vote by a larger 
margin than ever. The loss, 
they argue, is due to Republi- 
can opposition to immigration. 


_ Therefore, pronounce the 
- wizards in triumph, the Repub- 
_ licans ought to give up their 


flirtation with restricting immi- 
gration. 

Both Miss Chavez and Mr. 
Gigot are of the neo-conser- 
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| education programs need is not 


| helping immigrants become 
| citizenship education classes or 


| volunteering to teach civics and 
| English. Republican officehol- 


| voters. 


much rhetoric on making 
English the official language of 
the United States, Republicans 
should support efforts to teach 
English to new immigrants and 
their children. What bilingual 


less money but more emphasis 
on teaching English, which 
Hispanic parents overwhelm- 
ingly support. 

Republicans could also 
become more involved in 


citizens, taking an active role in 


ders could speak at citizenship 
ceremonies, praising immi- | 
grants for their desire to 
become Americans. 

The GOP cannot afford to 
cede Hispanic support to the 
Democrats. Orange County, 
California, proved to be 
vulnerable this year, and in 
Florida and Arizona Hispanics 
helped tip the state results in 
the presidential race. This 
should convince Republican 
leaders that it’s time to mend 
some fences with Hispanic 

Tsc & 





vative persuasion, however, and 
the logic of their argument is 
typical of the neo-con mind. By 
the same logic one could argue 
that the Republicans should 
never have opposed labor 


, unions, or welfare, or affirm- 
~ ative action and quotas, or Big 


| 
Government at all, because | 
those positions antagonized 
various constituencies that were 
(Continued on next page) 
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then lost to their rivals. 

This, of course, is what is 
always wrong with neo-con 
logic, and if you follow it, you 
invariably wind up back in the 
liberal wing of the Democratic 
party, which is where most neo- 
cons started out from. 





“Republicans need to 
end immigration by 
arousing a new middle 
American majority 
against it...” 





In regard to immigration 
and the Hispanic vote, the logic 
is especially fallacious. In the 
first place, the Republicans as a 
whole have not opposed 
immigration very noticeably. 
Neither Bob Dole nor Jack 
Kemp was known for efforts to 
restrict immigration at all, and 
Mr. Kemp even went out of his 
way to oppose California’s 
Proposition 187 in 1994. 

As Housing Secretary under 
President Bush, Kemp even 
refused to enforce federal laws 
against illegal immigration, and 
only in the last weeks of the 
campaign this year did he and 
Dole dwell on illegal immigra- 
tion. As for Bob Dornan, whose 
defeat by Hispanic voters Mr. 
Gigot cites as proof of his 
argument, he too was an 
outspoken foe of restricting 
legal immigration. 

So a candidate’s position on 
immigration, pro or con, has 
nothing to with whether His- 


panics voted for him or not. 
What does have something to 
do with it is the rising racial 
solidarity that Hispanics are 
beginning to forge and the 
political punch into which that 
solidartity is translated. 

Support for restricting 
immigration does not mean 
antagonism for Hispanics, but 
that’s how race-conscious 
Hispanics are seeing it. They 
see it that way because their 
racial consciousness leads them 
to identify with immigrants, not 
with the nation of which they 
have legally become part. 

Moreover, it’s not just 
immigration that leads them to 
desert the GOP; it’s also 
Republican positions on other 
issues, like ending welfare for 
illegal immigrants and 
abolishing affirmative action | 
programs from which Hispanics 
now gain. In 
other words, the 
racially conscious 
Hispanic 
minority has now 
learned to play 
minority politics, 
and insofar as 
the Republican 
party asa 
conservative 
party won’t play 
that game, 
Hispanics won’t 
vote Republican 
any more than 
other groups 
that play it. 

The leftward 
political drift of 
Hispanics was 
predictable long 
before this 
election. Indeed, 
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I have been predicting it for 
some years, and so did, among 
others, author and conservative 
journalist Peter Brimelow in his 
1995 book, Alien Nation. 
“Current immigration policy,” 
he wrote, “is inexorably 
reinforcing Jesse Jackson’s 
Rainbow Coalition.” 

Which brings us back over 
the rainbow where we started. 
Under the rainbow, in the real 
world as opposed to fantasies of 
wizards like Miss Chavez and 
Mr. Gigot, the Republicans 
need to end immigration by 
arousing a new middle 
American majority against it 
before they either tum 
themselves into liberal 
Democrats by pursuing flawed 
neo-con logic or permit 


; uncontrolled immigration to 


destroy their chances of ever 
winning again. TSC 
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“what would you say to our hiring an 
‘Ebonics’ tutor?” 
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Reviewed by Samuel Francis 


ulticulturalism and the Politics of Guilt is the sequel to Professor Paul 

| / | Gottfried’s earlier volume, After Liberalism, published by Princeton 
University Press in 1999. In both books Professor Gottfried, a 
prominent paleo-conservative polemicist, intellectual historian, and Professor 
of Humanities at Elizabethtown College in Pennsylvania, tries to account for 
the emergence of “post-liberal” trends in political thought and behavior, 
especially the rise of such phenomena as “multiculturalism” and what is 
popularly called “political correctness.” The problem underlying his efforts is 
that such political and cultural views are so self-evidently absurd, based on 
such transparently false beliefs about history and culture, and so evidently 
harmful to intellectual freedom and social cohesion, that it is a mystery why 
anyone believes them at all, let alone why they have become such powerful and 
all but irresistible trends in academic, intellectual, and political life. Is the 
acceptance of such views by various key elites in Western society genuine, and 
to what extent does their acceptance point either to some hidden agenda 
reflecting the material interests of these elites or to some equally obscure 
irrational motivation, a collective “death wish” on the part of the leadership 
sectors of the modern West? This is perhaps the central problem Mr. Gottfried’s 
series seeks to answer. Aside from what I take to be certain flaws in his 
presentation and argument, both books are well worth reading, and not only 
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for the large amount of anti-Western foolishness that he documents. They are 
major contributions to our understanding of what is happening to the Western 
world and why. 

Both books take off from the common assumption that the United States 
and most of the Western world are now governed by what Gottfried calls the 
“managerial state,” a term and concept that derive from conservative theorist 
James Burnham in his The Managerial Revolution of 1941 and which I to some 
extent reformulated in various essays, columns, and books in the 1980s. 
Gottfried’s usage of them, however, is quite different from their meaning as 
defined by either Burnham or me. 

In the first place, Burnham was writing under the influence of a Marxism 
from which he had only recently defected and of the largely Italian school of 
what are known as “classical elite” theorists, in particular Vilfredo Pareto and 
Gaetano Mosca, which he had recently discovered. Hence, his theory, as well 
as the reformulated version that I developed, is framed in terms of elites — 
relatively small groups within a population that share a common relationship 
to the instruments of power within a society and a common interest in how 
those instruments are used and which exclude the majority of the population 
from access to power. The key concept for Burnham, then, was a “managerial 
elite,” a “managerial class,” or a “new class,” which was displacing the older 
elite or ruling class in modern society. He saw this process going on 
simultaneously in Stalinist Russia, Nazi Germany, and the United States of the 
New Deal era. The new elite, like the old, dominates the state, the formal 
apparatus of government, but also extends well beyond the state in its control 
of the economy (as a corporate elite) and of the culture (the structures of 
ideological formulation, education, and mass communications). In both the 
original and the reformulated versions of the theory, the behavior of the 
managerial elite is largely determined by its consciousness of its power interests 
and its pursuit of those interests, and its ideology is constructed by a managerial 
intelligentsia (academics, journalists, think tank verbalists, etc.) to justify its 
interests. 

Gottfried’s work, by contrast, owes little to elite theory, and he seldom 
speaks of a “managerial elite” or “managerial class” at all. Instead, his 
discussion focuses almost exclusively on the state itself. Large corporations, 
unions, foundations, mass media, and schools and universities play far less of 
a role in his model of managerial dominance than in Burnham’s or mine, and 
his concept of what motivates the thinking and behavior of those who control 
the managerial state is also radically different. 

Secondly, and consistent with his abandonment of elite theory, Gottfried’s 
usage of the term “managerial state” itself is quite different from that of the 
Burnhamite school. In the latter, much as in classical Marxism, the state is 
largely the “executive committee” of the ruling class—in Marx’s case, the 
capitalist bourgeoisie; in the Burnhamite case, the managerial bureaucracy, 
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which is closely wedded to the corporate and cultural managers. In the absence 
of the elite theory concept, however, Gottfried’s “managerial state” appears 
almost spontaneously, merely as the product of liberal ideology combined with 
political ambition. For Gottfried, the “managerial state” seems to be mainly a 
synonym for what a Goldwater conservative of the 1960s would have called 
“big government” —the centralized federal government that regulates the 
economy, dishes out welfare and special benefits to selected constituencies, and 
overrides state, local, and private authorities as vaguely defined “mandates” or 
“social needs” dictate—but neither the interests of the elite that runs the state 
nor those of sister elites with which it is allied seem to constitute significant 
driving forces for its behavior and policies. There is therefore little connection 
between Gottfried’s usage of the term “managerial” and the special sense in 
which Burnham developed the concept of “manager” — specifically, one who 
holds power through proficiency in modern technical and managerial skills. 

Those who hold such skills are able to dominate the state, the economy, and 
the culture because the structures of these sectors of modern society require 
technical functions that only specially skilled personnel can provide. The older 
elites simply lack those skills and eventually lose actual control over the key 
institutions of modern mass society. As the new, managerial elites take over, 
society is re-configured to reflect and support their interests as a ruling class — 
interests radically different from those of the older elites. Generally, the 
interests of the new managerial elites consist in maintaining and extending the 
institutions they control and in ensuring that the needs for and rewards of the 
technical skills they possess are steadily increased, that society become as 
dependent on them and their functions as possible. 

Little of this analysis is apparent in Gottfried’s discussion, however, and it is 
never entirely clear why he is using the term “managerial state” at all or what the 
relationship between his usage and that of Burnham is. Indeed, the bulk of his 
second volume is concerned with how and why the “managerial state” evolves 
into what he now calls the “therapeutic state,” which undertakes “therapeutic” 
functions intended to “cure” the pathologies of bourgeois society —its “racism,” 
“sexism, “homophobia,” etc.—and which adopts what is now called generally 
“multiculturalism” as its dominant ideology. Whereas the old “managerial state” 
was concerned principally with the public administration of material welfare, the 
new therapeutic state is concerned mainly with the instillation of “correct” mental 
and psychological attitudes and behavior. 

Social guilt, antifascist education, and the search for subterranean prejudice are 

integral to the moral mission of European politicians and intellectuals as much 

as it is for their American preceptors. The mental cleansing that European 

sensitizers desire must go so deep that it can never be brought to completion. The 

road is indeed everything, but on the never-ending road toward the unattainable 
goal, the prescribed reeducation warrants a draconian control over citizens, 

who remain susceptible to old ways. (p. 10) 
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As Gottfried demonstrates, adopting therapeutic functions does not mean that 
older managerial functions vanish or significantly diminish, despite the claims of 
neo-conservative champions of “democratic capitalism” that “socialism has died” 
or the “era of big government is over.” 

But while it is clear that the therapeutic functions have been added onto the 
older ones, it is not so clear that the “therapeutic” state is as fundamentally 
different as Gottfried seems to claim. “Therapy,” after all, is merely one kind of 
technical skill that more recent managers have adopted and applied as an 
instrument of power and social control. The metaphor of a “sick society” that 
requires therapy is indeed more recent than the older managerial one centered on 
the idea of “social engineering,” but the concept of “therapy” does not deviate 
from that of a technically skilled class (even if the skills are largely pseudo-scientific) 
asserting hegemony over the rest of society. “Therapy,” in other words, is merely 
the current codeword by which the managerial class rationalizes its dominance 
over other social and political forces and especially its claim to reconstruct the 
human mind itself through the manipulation of emotions, attitudes, and social 
relationships. Even though the new therapeutic regime reaches much further into 
the psychic and social roots of behavior to inculcate submission, it is not essentially 
different from the Burnhamite concept of managerial totalitarianism. It should be 
recalled that Orwell based 1984 on Burnham’s work, and the consummate 
achievement of therapeutic managerialism in that novel is the engineering of love 
for Big Brother, at the expense of all other human affective relationships. 
Brainwashing masked as “therapy” was thus by no means unknown to the older 
apostles of managerial domination. 

Yet Gottfried’s “managerial” or “therapeutic” state by itself seems to be 
harmless enough; its drive toward tyranny does not, in his view, derive from its 
own structure or the interests of its controlling elite. If we could somehow take out 
the ideology, change the minds of those who control the state, and convert them 
into paleo-conservatives, the state apparatus itself would be neutral. What really 
animates its drive toward a totalitarian conquest and reconfiguration of society 
and the human mind itself comes from the ideology that the masters of the 
managerial state have adopted, a force that is entirely extraneous and largely 
accidental to the structure by which they exercise power. In Gottfried’s view, this 
ideology derives from and is largely identical to what he calls “Liberal 
Protestantism.” 

As Gottfried writes, “A religious worldview gives direction to the 
managerial state’s progress toward a therapeutic regime concerned with the 
self-esteem of victims. This worldview is liberal Protestantism, understanding 
that term in the current sense and not in the way it might have been taken in 
the past” (ie., not as a movement to adapt Protestant theology to modern 
scientific and political trends so much as a theologically based ethic 
demanding recognition of and collective repentance for such “sins” as 
“racism,” “sexism,” “homophobia,” “anti-Semitism,” etc.). 
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Gottfried is no doubt correct to point to recent expressions of guilt and guilt- 
mongering among various Protestant theologians in Europe and the United 
States, but there are two major problems with his use of such maunderings as 
an adequate explanation for the practices of the managerial state. In the first 
place, he fails to establish any significant connection between this body of 
theological thought, on the one hand, and actual members of the managerial 
elite (or administrators of the managerial state, if you will), on the other. The 
closest he comes is a brief account of a speech by ex-President Bill Clinton not 
long after the Sept. 11, 2001 terrorist attacks in which Mr. Clinton spoke of the 
collective responsibility of the West for atrocities committed against the Moslem 
world going back to the Crusades. That sort of rhetoric is common enough, of 
course, and it may in fact derive from what Gottfried means by “liberal 
Protestantism.” But there is little reason to take anything Bill Clinton says very 
seriously except as an expression of his own personal and political interests, 
and no reason to think that serious feelings of guilt derived from liberal 
Protestantism really animate the managerial class as a whole. 

In the second place, such expressions are by no means limited to Protestants 
or to liberal Protestants. As Gottfried acknowledges, the so-called “Christian 
Right” is not exactly immune from emoting about the “sins” of “racism,” and 
groups like Promise Keepers (before its collapse) specialized in “overcoming 
guilt” and actually promoted interracial marriage. Gottfried also cites a 
rhetorical belly crawl over Christian guilt for anti-Semitism by Christian 
Coalition director Ralph Reed before the Anti-Defamation League in 1995 as 
illustrating that “the politics of atonement has spilled over to the American 
Christian Right, the side of the religious spectrum where one might think it 
would be hardest to find.” But such performances do not derive from the kind 
of liberal Protestant theology of sin and guilt that Gottfried is talking about. 
They are more likely either a kind of public theater intended to avoid charges 
of “racism” and “insensitivity,” or else reflections of the real guilt experienced 
by various religious neurotics and oddwads who compose the leadership of the 
“Christian Right.” 

For that matter, Pope John Paul IT in the last few years has taken up the habit 
of crawling about on his hands and knees in a protracted apologetic to 
Protestants (for the Inquisition), Jews (for “The Holocaust”), Moslems (for the 
Crusades), and even Eastern Orthodox Greeks (for “intolerance”). Whatever 
the meaning of “liberal Protestantism,” guilt is hardly confined to it, but again 
there seems to be no special linkage between feeling such guilt or 
acknowledging its legitimacy and the policies of the managerial state. While 
Gottfried argues, perhaps accurately enough, that Protestantism harbors 
inherent tendencies toward guilt and repentance for sin and the rejection of 
social hierarchies and authority in favor of individualism, he also tends to 
ignore the profoundly conservative and anti-liberal Protestant heritages of the 
American South, the pre-twentieth century Church of England, Prussian 
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Lutheranism, and South African Calvinism, among other expressions of 
Protestantism that fail to suit modern managerial ideological needs. What he 
seems to have identified is not so much “liberal Protestantism” as “liberalism” 
itself, which rejects authority and hierarchy explicitly, has succeeded in 
permeating virtually all Christian sects in the course of the last century, and has 
evolved into what the late Revilo Oliver dubbed the “succedaneous religion” of 
the modern West that leads it to racial and cultural suicide. There is no special 
reason to blame Protestantism for this development and less reason to blame it 
than other forces. 

Searching for such forces that help animate the managerial-therapeutic state’s 
war on Western culture, we should extend our inquiries to other religious and 
ethnic formations besides those of Protestants. If we are looking for the sources of 
the collective consciousness of “sins” such as “racism,” “sexism,” etc. and the 
systematic, politically enforced reconfiguration of American society, then the 
Jewish role in promoting racial egalitarianism, promoting feminism and 
subverting male social roles, instilling collective guilt, promoting mass 
immigration, and pushing multiculturalism (through Franz Boas and his disciples 
in anthropology, the civil rights movement, Freudian psychoanalysis, the 
Frankfurt School, any number of Marxist and New Left movements, Jewish 
feminist ideologues like Betty Friedan, Gloria Steinem, and Susan Sontag, pro- 
immigration lobbying by Jewish “public interest” groups and individual political 
figures, and the major architect of multiculturalism, Horace Kallen, not to mention 
the largely Jewish “neo-conservatism” of recent years) can hardly be ignored. 
Gottfried, however, does ignore it almost entirely, though he gives a casual and not 
very complimentary nod to Kevin MacDonald's work, which he characterizes in 
a footnote as “methodologically uneven but occasionally illuminating.” (p. 42, n. 
5; and see also p. 15, n. 21) In short, even if we grant, as Gottfried seems to think, 
that the managerial elite has no inherent tendency to wage war on traditional 
Western institutions and values and even if we resort to extraneous forces such as 
religious and theological movements, there are any number of such forces present 
in modern society that are at least as plausible as the “liberal Protestantism” 
Gottfried accuses. 

Finally, Gottfried argues that “a transformation of the self-image of the 
majority population would have had to take place in order for the therapeutic 
state to have reached its present strength,” and it is the “altered religious 
consciousness that has affected Protestant majorities in the United States and 
in other Anglophone countries” that has brought about this transformation. 
Yet he also points out the “catastrophic” (his word) decline in mainline 
Protestant church membership and attendance and remarks that “More and 
more of the 58 percent of the American population consisting of churched 
Protestants are joining Fundamentalist and Evangelical denominations” in 
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protest of the liberalization of the mainstream churches. In other words, 
American Protestants, so far from having their religious consciousness altered 
by liberal Protestantism, are in fact fleeing it. 

Moreover, it is not to my perception true that any “transformation of the 
self-image of the majority population” has taken place at all or that such a 
transformation is necessary for the dominance of the managerial state, even if 
the managerial state today is granted the power Gottfried attributes to it. 
Challenging the possibility of a nationalist, populist political reaction against 
the managerial regime, Gottfried remarks that “nothing connected to 
American nationalist politics resonates as strongly as the concern registered in 
polls about ‘fighting discrimination in the workplace.’ Not even quotas and 
affirmative action in education, issues that engage the entire American Right, 
have aroused a national opposition as noticeable as what is counterpoised on 
the other side.” (pp. 116-17) 

The main foundations for these claims that the bulk of the American 
population now embraces the anti-discrimination policies of the liberal 
managerial state (as well as mass immigration) are various opinion polls that 
Gottfried adduces, including one from 2000 showing that 53 percent of the 
public approves of the federal government “ guarding against discrimination in 
hiring.” But opinion polls often show different attitudes at different times, 
depending on how the questions are asked, and a mere 53 percent approval of 
what is an essential function of the managerial-therapeutic state is actually 
somewhat encouraging. Virtually all polls up to 2000 showed solid majorities 
favoring reduced immigration, but Gottfried uses one from that year that 
reported only 45 percent of the public favoring reduction as the basis of his 
claim that “a majority of Americans have become benignly indifferent to or 
positive about the government’s immigration policy.” (p. 144) Yet only four 
pages later he cites a Roper poll of 1996 that showed that 83 percent of the 
public favored reduced immigration. More recent polls since the 9/11 attacks 
have shown that a majority again favors reduction. It is likely that most 
respondents answer such polling questions not after long and deep reflection 
on and study of public issues but on the basis of vague associations, implanted 
images, and exposure to mounds of carefully selected information and 
misinformation about issues like race, affirmative action, and immigration. 
How reliable any polls on such issues can be for divining what “most” 
Americans “really” believe is questionable. 

Yet in any case, it is not at all clear that Gottfried’s assumption that such a 
transformation of the majority population is necessary for a therapeutic state 
to function is true. Elites and states function continuously in most societies, 
imposing policies to which most citizens have not actually consented and do 
not even understand. The manufacture and manipulation of “consent” by 
elites skilled in propaganda and public relations is the foundation of what the 
state does, not what its citizens really support. Indeed, if Gottfried were correct 
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in his analysis —that a majority of the population, influenced by their religious 
persuasions, has accepted the legitimacy and necessity of “curing” themselves 
and their institutions of various repressive pathologies — he would have largely 
removed most grounds for objecting to what is going on. If most Americans 
support multiculturalism, why object to it? 

Gottfried’s reliance on liberal Protestantism as the animating force behind 
the managerial-therapeutic state’s war on traditional culture is one of the two 
main flaws in his thesis. The other main flaw in his argument is his conviction 
that the managerial state and those who run it are not driven so much by what 
he calls “calculation” of self-interest on the part of the elite as by “a Protestant 
culture of social guilt and of individuals ashamed of their collective past.” Such 
irrational motivations no doubt are always operative in any social or political 
group, but reaching for irrationalist explanations is never as persuasive as 
looking for perfectly rational reasons why an entire class thinks and behaves 
the way it does. 

In the case of the managerial class in the Burnhamite analysis, such reasons 
are not hard to locate. The managerial elite as a whole shares a vested interest 
in making sure that political, economic, and cultural organizations are 
dependent on the skills that only the elite possesses. Unlike earlier elites in 
history, the managerial class does not depend on the transmission of property, 
power, or status through the family but on skills that cannot be inherited or 
passed on. Hence, institutions such as large accumulations of private property 
and the family are relatively unimportant to it. So are the specific identities that 
multiculturalism combats. As Burnham argued, the reach of managerial 
power is transnational and supranational; national boundaries, sovereignties, 
and identities present mainly obstacles to managerial power, and Burnham 
explicitly predicted the managerial movement away from traditional nation- 
states and toward supranational organization. For much the same reason, the 
managerial class is at best indifferent and actually hostile to most other specific 
identities such as those derived from class, ethnicity and race, religion, region, 
and gender. Managerial power is heightened by the eradication of such 
identities and by the triumph of a universalist ideology and ethic that celebrates 
such abstractions as “humankind.” 

Movements like “multiculturalism,” which ostensibly defends the legitimacy 
of many different cultural and ethnic identities, would seem to be the opposite of 
the abstract universalism that the managerial system prefers, but in fact the main 
social and political function of multiculturalism as it is deployed in schools and 
government policies today is to undermine white, Christian, male-oriented, 
bourgeois values and institutions — those, in other words, that remain the principal 
institutional constraints on managerial reach and power. Despite a good deal of 
play with such ethnic heritages as those of American Indians, blacks, Hispanics, 
Asians, etc., the real “cultural” bonds that discipline these different groups are 
those created and deployed by the managerial regime—through government 
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bureaucracy, educational manipulation, mass routinization by the economy of 
managerial capitalism, and disciplining by the mass media. Managerial elites 
can clearly afford to patronize tribal, often paleolithic, practices such as 
musical styles, clothing, cuisine, and religious rituals; there is little danger that 
such folkways will seriously interfere with real managerial control and 
interests, and the elite neither expects nor desires them to do so. The main use 
of such diversions is to embarrass and discredit their Western counterparts as 
repressive, genocidal, boring, and uncreative, not really to elevate primitive 
and Third World cultural strains into the dominant culture created and 
controlled by the managerial class. The multiculturalist ideology promoted by 
the managerial regime is supposed to remain subordinate to and controlled by 
the “color-blind” universalism and egalitarianism that the regime also 
sponsors. 

Yet Gottfried’s analysis, despite the flaws on which I have perhaps dwelled 
too much, remains a compelling one, and we can agree that even if “liberal 
Protestantism” is not the major animating force in the managerial regime, it is 
certainly capable of providing an influential ideological rationale and 
justification for managerial guilt-mongering, especially in cultural regions 
where a Protestant heritage remains prevalent. We can agree also that while 
the “managerial state” is by no means the only structure constructed and 
deployed for the pursuit of managerial power, it is the major one, and 
increasingly in both Europe and the United States, cultural and economic 
control and manipulation of mass society are dependent on the state itself. 
There are therefore points of congruence between Gottfried’s analysis of 
“managerial” power and that of Burnham. 

Gottfried concludes his book with a warning that the multiculturalist and 
immigration policies of the managerial state may well be undermining its own 
power and the stability of the system it dominates (this is a major element in his 
argument that managerial policies reflect irrational motives rather than 
rational interests). Thus, the managerial state 

will not benefit and may destroy that [managerial] order if the culture shifts in 

ways that diminish its control. Ifa certain kind of multiculturalism may have that 

effect, reasoning leaders will try to prevent it from destabilizing society. This has 

not happened with immigration: Short-term gain and ideological commitment 

have both driven the managerial class and its media and academic priesthood 

toward “empowering” those who live parasitically on multicultural institutions. 

Hispanic racialists, Third World patriarchs, and Mexican irredentists will likely 

eat up the present regime, if given the demographic chance. What will then ensue 

will not bea return to what the managerial state supplanted. At most a precarious 

truce may be struck, before the advocates of group rights resume their competition 

for power. (p. 147) 

Of course, the managerial class would have a ready answer—that the 
Balkanizing forces against which Gottfried warns will themselves eventually 
be assimilated into the managerial stewpot, that managerial techniques of 
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social control will neutralize any such forces, that Gottfried exaggerates them 
anyway, and that anyone who mentions such problems is probably a 
“xenophobe,” if not an outright “racist.” Nevertheless, Gottfried has an 
entirely valid and indeed powerful point, that the dynamic of managerial 
power undermines its own regime. In particular, what he is alluding to in this 
passage is the emergence of a non-white and indeed anti-white racial 
consciousness among the immigrant populations and subcultures (though by 
no means confined to them) that does not yet fit into the managerial 
superculture and which has emerged in the course of the last century as an 
entirely independent force, the “rising tide of color,” the rebirth of non-white 
and anti-white racial consciousness on a mass scale. 

As noted, it is of course the conceit of the managerial class that eventually 
the threat of Balkanization that such consciousness and the population streams 
that carry it will be “assimilated” into the superculture through application of 
its universalist policy of “color-blindness” and the disciplines of economic 
reward and that they present no long-term threat. What Gottfried is suggesting 
is that the emergence of Third World racial consciousness cannot be 
assimilated, that it is impervious to managerial bribery and manipulation, and 
that it presents a far more serious threat to the stability and functioning of the 
managerial regime than the masters of the regime realize or—given their 
ideology —are able to understand. 

“Thinking these leaders govern through calculation disregards the fantasy 
aspect of their vision,” he writes on his last page. Perhaps so, though interest 
and the greed and lust for power that it engenders can blind ruling classes just 
as easily as fantasies. While Paul Gottfried has analyzed the irrational and 
fantasy aspects of managerial power admirably, he fails to dwell sufficiently on 
the obvious truth that no elite can come to power or remain in power unless its 
ideology and behavior allow for a considerable amount of accurate calculation 
of its power interests. The managerial class that has now become the dominant 
force in American and European societies is at least as calculating as any other 
in human history, and its power cannot be fully or accurately understood 
without grasping this truth. 


Samuel Francis is a nationally syndicated columnist, a contributing 
editor for Chronicles magazine, and Associate Editor of The 
Occidental Quarterly. 
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Reflections of a Neoconservative: 
Looking Back, Looking Ahead, by 
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IRVING KRISTOL 1S the most articulate, the 
most learned, and probably the best 
known exponent of the body of ideas and 
opinions that has come to be called “neo- 
conservatism,” a label that Professor 
Kristol, unlike several other writers in this 
movement, accepts. His most recent col- 
lection of essays and journalism is 
therefore a valuable book, not only for its 
intrinsic merits of learning and style, but 
also, since it does accept this label, 
because it may long serve as a represen- 
tative text of what neo-conservatism is 
and what its exponents believe. 

Although there is considerable overlap 
between neo-conservatism and the 
philosophical conservatism of the Old 
Right, the two are distinct from each other 
both in their theoretical presuppositions 
and practical applications, as well as in 
their historical and political origins. The 
Old Right, or in George Nash’s phrase, the 
“conservative intellectual movement,” 
originated largely as a protest against the 
statism of the New Deal, the internal and 
external threat of Communism, and the 
danger to traditional institutions and 
values (including private property and its 
uses) presented by modern liberalism in 
government, economy, and society. The 
Old Right in the United States took its 
bearings from the American experience, 
especially from the Constitutional tradi- 
tion, and was reinforced by European 
thinkers such as Eric Voegelin and Leo 
Strauss, who drew attention to the 
medieval, classical, and biblical roots of 
the American tradition. Socially, the Old 
Right tended to be Roman Catholic or 
High Protestant in religion; German, Irish, 
or Southern Celtic in ethnic identity; and 
midwestern or Southern in geographic 
and cultural roots. 

Neo-conservatism, on the other hand, 
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originated in northeastern, urban univer- 
sities and periodicals in the late 1960s. Its 
exponents have been most notably Jewish 
and East European in religious and ethnic 
identity and urban, academic, and north- 
eastern in origins. The political impetus 
for Neo-conservatism was, first, the threat 
to the integrity of universities and 
American intellectual life presented by the 
militancy of the New Left and the bar- 
barism of the counter-culture of the late 
1960s; secondly, the threat to Jewish 
academic and professional achievements 
in America presented by the quotas and 
affirmative action programs of the Great 
Society; and thirdly, the development of 
serious anti-Semitism on the Left and the 
Soviet alliance with radical anti-Western 
and anti-Israeli Arab regimes and ter- 
rorists. Like the prospect of being hanged, 
these phenomena have tended to concen- 
trate the Jewish mind wonderfully. 
Historically associated with liberalism and 
the left in American and European 
history, American Jews have moved 
demonstrably to the right in the past fif- 
teen years, not only intellectually but also 
politically. 

The differences between the Old Right 
and the neo-conservatives in political 
origins and social composition largely ac- 
count for the differences in political style 
and values between the two movements. 
The Old Right was anti-liberal as well as 
anti-Communist; the neo-conservatives 
are noticeably reticent in their opposition 
to the welfare state and their critique of 
liberal ideology, and their anti-Commu- 
nism is largely directed toward the Soviets 
and their surrogates (Communist China is 
of far less importance to them than to the 
Old Right). The Old Right was committed 
to conserving what it took to be the 
unique historic identity of American socie- 
ty as a continuation of the Anglo-Saxon 
political tradition and the West European 
Christian tradition in social, moral, and 
aesthetic values. The neo-conservatives 
appear to have little interest in conserving 
the historic realities of the American tradi- 
tion and, indeed, show little sympathy for 
the Christian heritage beyond a highly 
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selective amalgamation of Judaism and 
Calvinist Protestantism. 

In place of an appeal to the ancient 
norms of the Western and American tradi- 
tion, Kristol in these essays articulates a 
defense of what he variously calls 
“bourgeois civilization,” the “commercial 
society,” or “liberal capitalism.” The 
United States, for Kristol, is the embodi- 
ment of bourgeois civilization, the prin- 
ciples of which were first articulated by 
the Anglo-Scottish Enlightenment of 
Hume, Ferguson, and Adam Smith as 
distinguished from the continental 
Enlightenment of Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau. “Out of the traditions of the 
Anglo-Scottish Enlightenment,” Kristol 
tells us, “there merged a sociopolitical 
order that defines an important epoch in 
human history: the ‘bourgeois’ epoch, in 
which we Americans, at any rate, still live, 
though with increasing unease.” Between 
the American Revolution (which Kristol 
tends to see as the Anglo-Scottish Enlight- 
enment in arms) and the Founding, on the 
one hand, and the discontents of the 1960s 
and 1970s on the other, there is barely 
any reference to American history in 
these essays. For Kristol, American 
history as a concrete experience (as op- 
posed to an abstraction) appears not to ex- 
ist or to be unimportant. 

The bourgeois order that Kristol defends 
“roots itself in the most worldly and com- 
mon of human motivations: self-interest,” 
and it “assumes that, though only a few 
are capable of pursuing excellence, 
everyone is capable of recognizing and 
pursuing his own self-interest.” Hence, 
bourgeois society is characterized by a 
capitalist economy, a democratic-republi- 
can political order, and a liberal ethos that 
tolerates and legitimizes a high degree 
of private differentiation (4e, an “open 
society”). In its classic form, however, 
bourgeois society is also characterized by 
what Kristol calls “republican morality” or 
“civic virtue,” a moral code that, while 
acknowledging the usefulness and value 
of material acquisition, imposes an ethic of 
self-restraint on the bourgeoisie that 
prevents it from degenerating into a col- 
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lection of plutocrats and _hedonists. 
Bourgeois society, Kristol says, is “the 
most prosaic of all possible societies,” 
eschewing the heroic, the transcendent, 
and the romantic-utopian; and_ the 
“bourgeois ideal is much closer to the Old 
Testament than to the New — which is, 
perhaps, why Jews have felt more at 
home in the bourgeois world than in any 
other.” 

Yet Kristol’s defense of the bourgeois 
ideal and its institutions is not total — “The 
attitude of neoconservatives to bourgeois 
society and the bourgeois ethos is one of 
detached attachment” or of “modest en- 
thusiasm” in recognition that “liberal- 
democratic capitalism” is not the best of 
all imaginable worlds but “only the best, 
under the circumstances, of all possible 
worlds.” He recognizes the flaws of 
bourgeois society — what its enemies call 
philistinism — and its tendencies to 
degeneration, and his principal criticism 
of American society today is that it has 
abandoned the republican morality that 
the Anglo-Scottish theorists of the 
bourgeois ideal and their alleged disciples, 
the Founding Fathers, took for granted. 
Kristol’s constant lament throughout these 
essays is that this moral code of bourgeois 
society has eroded. “The challenge to our 
urban democracy is to evolve a set of 
values and a conception of democracy 
that can function as the equivalent of the 
republican morality of yesteryear. This is 
our fundamental urban problem.” Without 
a set of constraining and directing values, 
bourgeois society degenerates under the 
temptations of mass affluence. “Crime and 
all kinds of delinquency increase with in- 
creasing prosperity. Alcoholism and drug 
addiction also increase. Civic-mindedness 
and public-spiritness are corroded by 
cynicism.... The emphasis is on the 
pleasures of consumption rather than on 
the virtues of work. . . . ‘fly now, pay later’ 
becomes, not merely an _ advertising 
slogan, but also a popular philosophy of 
life.” 

Kristol is undoubtedly correct in his cri- 
tique of the degeneration of the bourgeois 
order, but it is the irony of these essays 
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(and indeed of neo-conservatism) that he 
nowhere suggests either a means of 
restoring the moral code of a healthy 
republic or of formulating a new code that 
would be viable for a post-bourgeois socie- 
ty. He is partially correct in suggesting 
that the defense of bourgeois society 
distinguishes neo-conservatism from “the 
Old Right and the New Right — both of 
which are exceedingly suspicious of it.” As 
a social and political movement, Old Right 
conservatism was an extension and a 
defense of the bourgeois forces that came 
to dominate the United States between the 
Civil War and the Depression, but intellec- 
tually the “traditionalist” wing of the Old 
Right argued that America was not, in its 
essence and origins, a bourgeois society 
and that the Old World roots of the 
American order, manifested most clearly 
in the traditional values and institutions of 
American society, predated the ideals and 
disciplined the appetites of bourgeois 
forces. Russell Kirk and the neo-Burkeans, 
Richard Weaver and the Southern 
Agrarians, Triumph and the Catholic 
Right, and Leo Strauss and his school 
argued with each other over the precise 
nature of the American order, but all were 
equally critical of the modernist forces 
that, from the Civil War to the Great Socie- 
ty, successfully subverted and redesigned 
that order. It is true, as Kristol claims, that 
there is an element of nostalgia in Old 
Right political thought, and perhaps it is 
true that the Old Right was impractical in 
much of its restorationist critique. Yet the 
fact remains that the Old Right not only 
formulated a far more sophisticated body 
of ideas than the neo-conservatives but 
also perceived the inherent weaknesses 
and tendencies of bourgeois society more 
profoundly than neo-conservatism. 

As Kristol acknowledges, “for many 
generations capitalism was able to live off 
the accumulated moral and _ spiritual 
capital of the past,” but was unable to pro- 
duce such capital itself. The “prosaic” 
nature of bourgeois ideology and values 
was precisely the reason for this failure, 
and it finally resulted in the disintegration 
of the bourgeois ethos and the discontents 
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of the present day. As Kristol is also 
aware, the very material and organiza- 
tional success of bourgeois society led to 
the triumph of technocratic and 
bureaucratic elites — what Kristol calls the 
“corporate revolution,” but which is large- 
ly identical with what James Burnham 
much earlier called the managerial revolu- 
tion — and to the transvaluation of the 
“civic virtue” of the early republic by the 
managerial ideologies of collectivism, 
social engineering, and mass hedonism. 
Kristol understands the flaws of bourgeois 
society and its ideologies, but nowhere 
does he firmly argue that these flaws are 
inherent in that society; nowhere does he 
develop a basis for resisting or rejecting 
these flaws; and nowhere does he seem 
aware that the corrective for them lies in 
the heartland of America, far from the 
northeastern urban academies and salons 
where the bourgeois pathology is bred. It 
is Kristol’s basic error that he exaggerates 
the importance of bourgeois ideology in 
the Revolution, in the Founding, and in 
the American experience. Thus, by por- 
traying America as being in the main a 
bourgeois order, he creates a selective 
and distorted picture of our national iden- 
tity. If, furthermore, America is and was in 
its origins mainly a bourgeois society, then 
it contains no corrective for the inherent 
degenerative tendencies of that order, and 
those who wish to resist the mortal conse- 
quences of these tendencies must go out- 
side the American tradition. 

Kristol may be correct that bourgeois 
society, “under the circumstances,” is the 
best possible world, but it is not self- 
evident that it will long remain possible at 
all. The ideological and institutional fabric 
of the bourgeois order has already been 
subverted by the “New Class” of managers 
and verbalists in both the private and 
public sectors, and it is doubtful that a 
defense of bourgeois values will appeal to 
many outside a dwindling and declining 
social class. If there is a future for the 
American Right, it lies in the heartland of 
Middle America that is fundamentally 
neither bourgeois nor New Class in its 
values and life-styles. In any case, Kristol’s 
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lukewarm and circumstantial endorse- 
ment of bourgeois society can do nothing 
to ensure its survival. To paraphrase Whit- 
taker Chambers, who can imagine a 
Marine wading ashore at Tarawa with 
Reflections of a Neoconservative in his 
pocket? 

The most frequent criticism of neo- 
conservatives by the Old and New Right is 
that they are more “neo” than conser- 
vative and that, when things come to the 
crunch, they retreat into elegant 
reprimands of the establishment rather 
than advance to a principled confronta- 
tion with it. This criticism is generally sus- 
tained by a reading of Kristol’s reflections, 
for at no place in them is there a clear 
break with liberalism and its works. In- 
deed, Norman Podhoretz, who with 
Kristol is probably the leading exponent of 
the movement, has suggested that a more 
appropriate name for the neoconser- 
vatives would be “neo-liberals.” Accord- 
ing to Kristol, “a conservative welfare 
state — what once was called a ‘social in- 
surance’ state — is perfectly consistent 
with the neoconservative perspective,” 
and he describes the Soviet Union not asa 
malevolent force for global expansion but 
merely as an unpleasant “great power 
whose interests often conflict with those 
of the United States.” If Old Right conserv- 
atism was, in Clinton Rossiter’s phrase, a 
“thankless persuasion,” neo-conservatism 
is simply a harmless one, and there is no 
reason for the Establishment Left to drive 
the neo-conservatives into academic and 
journalistic exile as it succeeded in doing 
to the Old Right. The neo-conservatives 
may in fact be seen as the right-wing of 
the New Class that they criticize so much 
and to be engaged in an effort to 
moderate its collectivist and utopian 
dynamic with a strong dose of bourgeois 
liberalism. 

Some years ago, in an exchange with 
the neo-conservative sociologist Peter 
Berger, James Burnham remarked that 
although the neo-conservatives had for- 
mally broken with liberal ideology, they 
retained the “gestalt of liberalism,” its 
emotional, psychic, and moral reflexes. 
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The reason they retain these reflexes is 
that the neo-conservatives are the prod- 
ucts, socially and intellectually, of the 
northeastern urban academic establish- 
ment that is the natural habitat of both the 
declining bourgeoisie and its pathologies 
and of the new managerial-verbalist class 
that is succeeding the bourgeois order. Ir- 
ving Kristol’s most recent book shows that 
he still retains these reflexes and many of 
the intellectual and political ambiguities 
that attend them, and that these am- 
biguities account for the tepid and often 
shallow precepts that the neo-conserva- 
tives offer. It is one thing for the American 
Right to accept the neo-conservatives as 
political allies, but this acceptance must be 
balanced by recognition that their ideas 
are not an adequate substitute for a more 
far-reaching critique of the bourgeois 
order and its legacies. 


— Reviewed by Samuel T. Francis 


Crusade Against Standards 


The Dilemma of Education in a 
Democracy, by Richard H. Powers, 
Chicago: Regnery Gateway, 1984. 227 
pp. $16.95. 


RICHARD H. Powers, head of the History 
Department at the University of Massa- 
chusetts — Boston, has been roused to 
passionate indignation by what he has 
seen happening in American classrooms 
in recent decades. The dust jacket’s cau- 
tious concession that “many will disagree 
with his approach” is a rather deceptive 
understatement of what this author has 
achieved. Many will, in fact, be enraged 
by his severe and uncompromising attack 
on professional educators and also on 
democratic politics and liberal pieties 
which have brought corruption to schools 
and society. 
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At the Heart of Darkness 


by Samuel Francis 


“The New Englanders are a people of God, settled in those 
which were once the Devil’s territories.” 





H.P. Lovecraft: A Biography 
by S.T. Joshi 
West Warwick, Rhode Island: 


Necronomicon Press; 


704 pp. $20.00 
H.P. Lovecraft: 


Miscellaneous Writings 
Fdited by S.T. Joshi 
Sauk City, Wisconsin: Arkham House; 
568 pp., $29.95 


> 


.T. Joshi begins his mammoth bio- 

graphical study of Howard Phillips 
Lovecraft by quoting his subject’s reac- 
tion to a suggestion from a fan that 
he write his autobiography. With the al- 
most pathological modesty that charac- 
terized Lovecraft throughout his life, he 
snorted in response, “One might as well 
write the pompously documented biog- 
raphy of a sandwich man or elevator boy 
in 8 volumes.” If there is one theme that 
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runs throughout Lovecraft’s voluminous 
correspondence, it is that he never had 
any illusions that the obscure life he led 
was worth writing about or that the su- 
pernatural horror fiction he wrote, and 
on which his fame todav rests, was worth 
reading. It is both fortunate and unfor- 
tunate that those who have succeeded in 
turning H.P. Lovecraft into a cult (in 
some quarters, almost a religion) as well 
as an industry have paid no attention. 
Born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 
1890 to a declining high-bourgeois fami- 
ly of New England old stock, Lovecraft 
lived, or rather endured, a life and writ- 
ing career that can only be judged fail- 
ures. His father, a traveling salesman, 
died in a local insane asylum from what 
must have been syphilis when Lovecraft 
was eight. His mother smothered him 
with possessive and crippling affection 
and incessantly sought to bind him to 
her by insisting he was “hideous.” She 
died in the same asylum in 1921, after 
two years’ confinement. Dependent on 
his grandfather’s business for their in- 
come, Lovecraft and his family were 
obliged to leave their home during his 
childhood and take up far more modest 
quarters when the business failed. Af- 


—Cotton Mather 








flicted from early youth by nightmares, 
macabre dreams, and a “nervous temper- 
ament,” Lovecraft was unable to com- 
plete high school and entered adulthood 
a reclusive and even neurotic young man, 
utterly unprepared to earn his own living 
and utterly disinclined to try. 
Something of a child prodigy who 
translated Ovid into heroic couplets at 
the age of 10 or 12, Lovecraft succeeded 
in inventing his own world as a substitute 
for the one in which he was unable or 
unwilling to participate. As a child and 
adolescent, he not only immersed him- 
self in 18th-century English and ancient 
Roman literature and history but ac- 
quired a genuine expertise in his hobbies 
of astronomy and chemistry. He was 
writing newspaper columns on astrono- 
my at an early age and planned a career 
as a professional astronomer, but his lack 
of mathematical aptitude and his inabil- 
ity to complete high school made that 
career impossible. Instead he turned to 
amateur journalism, to crafting dreadful 
poetry that was usually little more than 
clever imitations of the Augustan mas- 
ters he adored, and eventually to writing 
short stories based on his nightmares and 
heavily influenced by the major literary 


hero of his youth, Edgar Allan Poe. 

In the 1920s, there emerged a small 
national market for the genre of popular 
literature known as “supernatural hor- 
ror” or “weird fiction,” mainly through a 
now-famous pulp magazine called Weird 
Tales. Lovecraft published frequently in 
Weird Tales and similar pulps in that pe- 
riod, and indeed the principal reason 
they are remembered today at all is be- 
cause of him. But even there he did not 
fit. His stories were often rejected by 
Weird Tales’s eccentric, mercenary, and 
largely incompetent editor, Farnsworth 
Wright, and in truth Lovecraft’s own 
highly original and distinctive tales of 
horror simply did not conform to the for- 
mulas on which Wright and similar edi- 
tors insisted. 

In 1924, Lovecraft married a woman 
named Sonia Greene, but in marriage 
too he was a failure. Unable to find a job 
in New York that could support both of 
them, he lived on her earnings as a fash- 
ion designer. He was never comfortable 
doing so, nor indeed in being married at 
all, and he insisted on divorcing her in 
1929. Reduced to povertv—at times 
nearly to starvation—Lovecraft returned 
to his beloved Providence to live with 
an aunt, his only remaining relative, 
scratching out less than a livelihood by 
ghostwriting stories, articles, and an 
occasional book for other “writers.” 
Wracked by bad health from the days of 
his boyhood, unable to endure cold tem- 
peratures without becoming comatose, 
and consuming a diet that by his own 
calculations cost him 30 cents a day, 
Lovecraft contracted both a kidney in- 
fection and intestinal cancer at the age of 
+6. He died in Providence in 1937. On- 
ly seven people attended his funeral, and 
at the time of his death probably not 
more than a thousand readers would 
have recognized his name. 

And yet, had he lived for only a few 
more years, he would probably have be- 
come world famous and, eventually, 
wealthy. His work has been in print al- 
most since his death, and in the late 
1960’s he began to become something of 
acult figure. Not only all his stories and 
novelettes but five volumes of his letters 
as well as the substantial collection of his 
Miscellaneous Writings are in print, and 
the stories at least continue to sell well. 
A number of biographical accounts and 
reminiscences of Lovecraft have been 
published by his fans and friends; there 
are at least two magazines devoted to his 
life and work (one of them seemingly a 


serious literary journal), and two full- 
scale biographies (including Mr. Joshi’s 
new one) have appeared. 

Several films have been based on his 
stories, which have influenced some of 
the major writers of the late 20th centu- 
ry, including Jorge Luis Borges and Um- 
berto Eco, and an entire school of “su- 
pernatural horror fiction” has based itself 
on the “Cthulhu Mythos” that he in- 
vented for his own stories. An academic 
conference on Lovecraft was held at 
Brown University on the centenary of his 
birth, and several monographs on him 
and his work have been published. Love- 
craft himself has popped up as a charac- 
ter in several science fiction and fantasy 
novels, as well as in comic books; a role- 
playing game, based on one of his stories, 
has been created, and in the 1970's there 
was a rock band called “H.P. Lovecraft.” 
Indeed, in 1996 some Lovecraft fans 
even mounted a presidential campaign 
for one of the principal arch-demons of 
his fictitious mythology, using the slo- 
gan, “Cthulhu For President: Why Vote 
For The Lesser Evil?” 


ovecraft has thus evolved into a 
myth, and much of what has been 
written about him is no less mythical 
than the monsters and macabre charac- 
ters he created. The eccentricity of his 
personality and the even more bizarre 
contours of his personal philosophical 
and political beliefs—he was at once a 
militant atheist and a “mechanistic ma- 
terialist” as well as an extreme reac- 
tionary and racialist, if not an outright 
Nazi, who ardently admired Franklin 
Roosevelt as well as Hitler and Mussoli- 
ni—simply add to the myth; while the 
thousands of letters he produced during 
his lifetime (the published five volumes 
of letters are heavily edited and abridged 
and represent only a fraction of the total) 
render his life and mind difficult to as- 
similate, especially for an intelligentsia 
that sneers at both the sort of fiction he 
wrote and the ideas around which his 
mind revolved. Some critics have placed 
his literary work on the same level as that 
of Poe, while others dismiss his writing as 
trash. Some regard him as a serious 
thinker and aesthetic theorist; others, 
simply as a crackpot and a neurotic mal- 
content. He has been accepted almost 
literally as a god—and as the very sand- 
wich man or elevator boy he was con- 
vinced he was. 
By far the greatest merit of Mr. Joshi’s 
biography is that it takes Lovecraft seri- 


ously—perhaps too seriously—but not 
as a god. While Joshi spends a good deal 
of time elaborating and explaining Love- 
craft’s philosophical views and showing 
their importance to his literary work, he 
is often quite savage in his assessment of 
Lovecraft’s writing at its worst. At the 
same time, he readily hails Lovecraft’s 
several major stories as the masterpieces 
of literary horror that they are and care- 
fully avoids the temptations either to in- 
dulge in speculations about the more ob- 
scure corners of Lovecraft’s life or to 
envelop his peculiar mind and personali- 
ty in the psychobabble which detracts 
from the other major biography of Love- 
craft by the science fiction writer L. 
Sprague de Camp. 

Lovecraft’s early stories are flawed 
mainly by verbosity and what critics have 
called “adjectivitis’—an overreliance 
on adjectives to describe the horrible, 
dreadful, frightening, gruesome, mind- 
chilling, etc. Moreover, throughout his 
tales character development is weak: in- 
deed, there are precious few characters at 
all. The protagonists of his stories are 
usually thinly disguised doppelgangers of 
Lovecraft himself, scholarly bachelors of 
good family but dim prospects who en- 
counter events and beings that defy nat- 
ural explanation and which usually end 
in the horrible, dreadful, frightening, 
gruesome, mind-chilling death or dis- 
memberment of the protagonist or other 
characters, or at least in their insanity. 
There are virtually no female characters, 
little story development (Lovecraft’s 
plot devices often consist of diaries, let- 
ters, and various documents from which 
a narrative is reconstructed), less dia- 
logue, anda good deal of heavy message 
between the lines as to how the cosmos 
is not really as nice or neat as mere mor- 
tals like to imagine. 

The centerpiece of his stories, devel- 
oped at various times throughout his 
career but intensively in the 1920’s, is 
the aforementioned “Cthulhu Mythos,” 
a term that refers to various fictitiously 
named locations in New England 
(Arkham, Miskatonic University), as 
well as to a series of supernatural or 
(more accurately) extraterrestrial beings 
knownas the “Old Ones.” In Lovecraft’s 
literary cosmology, the Old Ones—with 
names like Cthulhu, Yog-Sothoth, 
Nyarlathotep, Azathoth, et cetera, loose- 
ly derived from real mythology and 
philology—dominated the Earth mil- 
lions of years ago. Hideous in appear- 
ance (they often resemble gigantic poly- 
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morphous insects compounded with 
reptiles and crustaceans) but possessed 
of vastly superhuman intelligence and 
powers, they are hostile to human beings 
and can be revived, resuscitated, or in- 
voked through a kind of black magic 
known to a few and practiced by none 
but the degenerate (usually nonwhites). 
The techniques for invoking them are to 
be found in various ancient tomes also 
invented by Lovecraft, chiefly the Necro- 
nomicon, written in the eighth century 
AD. by “the mad Arab Abdul Alhazred” 
and existing today in only five known 
copies (one of which is conveniently lo- 
cated in the Miskatonic University Li- 
brary). But invokers of the Old Ones are 
generally destroyed by them, and even 
those who become aware of their contin- 
uing existence and the implications of 
their existence are usually driven mad. 

The stories in which Lovecraft devel- 
oped the Mythos most seriously are 
among his best and most mature tales, 
and while they continued to exhibit the 
peculiarities of his style in their lack of 
character development and plot, they are 
gems of setting and atmosphere, en- 
livened by Lovecraft’s own profound 
knowledge of New England history, to- 
pography, architecture, and antiquities, 
sparingly written and genuinely effective 
in communicating what Lovecraft want- 
ed to communicate. Mr. Joshi is right to 
insist that Lovecraft should not be fault- 
ed for avoiding character and plot since 
both of these would have detracted from 
the larger effect Lovecraft intended to 
create. For, as Mr. Joshi shows, in Love- 
craft’s stories it is neither the human 
characters nor their actions that are the 
main interest but the Lovecraftian Cos- 
mos itself and the beings or forces that 
animate it. 


Loon juvenile fascination with 
science alienated him from Christi- 
anity and drew him into a lifelong world- 
view that Mr. Joshi, as far as I know, is 
the first to recognize as a modern version 
of Epicureanism—a cosmology that de- 
nies the existence of anything but matter 
and motion and rejects the view that the 
universe has any purpose or goal. Love- 
craft probably derived his Epicureanism 
from the Roman poet Lucretius, whom 
he may have read in Latin, but he also 
adapted that worldview throughout his 
life, trying to take account of Einsteinian 
physics and quantum theory as they be- 
came known in the 1920’s. It was the 
very purposelessness of the universe that 
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lay at the heart of Lovecraft’s almost ob- 
sessive conservatism. As he wrote in an 
essay of 1926, reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Writings: 


The world, life, and universe we 
know, are only a passing cloud— 
yesterday in eternity it did not ex- 
ist, and tomorrow its existence will 
be forgotten. Nothing matters— 
all that happens happens through 
the automatic and inflexible inter- 
acting of electrons, atoms, and 
molecules of infinity according to 
patterns which are co-existent with 
basic entity itself... Allis illu- 
sion, hollowness, and nothing- 
ness—but what does that matter? 
Illusions are all we have, so let us 
pretend to cling to them; they lend 
dramatic values and comforting 
sensations of purpose to things 
which are really valueless and pur- 
poseless. All one can logically do is 
to jog placidly and cynically on, ac- 
cording to the artificial standards 
and traditions with which heredity 
and environment have endowed 
him. He will get most satisfaction 
in the end by keeping faithful to 
these things. 


This rather dismal creed, repeatedly de- 
veloped in his essays and even more in 
his letters, was indeed something of a 
crutch for an emotional cripple, but it 
was also a persuasion to which Lovecraft 
was seriously and intellectually attached; 
otherwise, he would not have argued it as 
carefully as he did or tried to adapt it to 
recent scientific developments that 
seemed to contradict it. Given the in- 
herent meaninglessness of life and cos- 
mos, the only way for human beings to 
extract and preserve meaning is to insist 
on given social and cultural traditions 
and the political order that enforces 
them, and both the given culture as well 
as the political order are themselves de- 
pendent on the race and the ruling class 
that created them. 

Lovecraft’s racialism is a persistent 
problem for his admirers, and most of 
them spend a good deal of energy trying 
to hammer it into the proper psy- 
chopathological pigeonholes. The big- 
otries Lovecraft habitually expresses in 
his letters and often in his stories are sup- 
posedly merely reflections of his own 
wounded psyche and his personal failure 
to get along like anormal man. For some 
reason, however, no one seems com- 


pelled to attribute his atheism and mate- 
tialism to any psychological flaw, and Mr. 
Joshi is refreshingly free of this sort of 
cant, though he is careful to make it clear 
that he finds Lovecraft’s racial views “the 
one true black mark on his character.” 
Lovecraft’s racial opinions were in- 
deed strong even for the decade that saw 
publication of Madison Grant’s and 
Lothrop Stoddard’s work. During hislife 
in New York, he wrote to a friend about a 
walk he and his wife took in the Bronx: 
“Upon my most solemn oath, I'll be shot 
if three out of every four persons—nay, 
full nine out of every ten—wern’t [sic] 
flabby, pungent, grinning, chattering 
n--gers.” Similarly, six years later he re- 
marked, “The population [of New York 
City] is a mongrel herd with repulsive 
Mongoloid Jews in the visible majority, 
and the coarse faces and bad manners 
eventually come to wear on one so 
unbearably that one feels like punching 
every g-- d--- bastard in sight.” ‘These are 
only two more printable expressions of 
his views that are commonplace in his 
letters. It must be said, however, that 
there is no known occasion on which 
Lovecraft offered insult or injury to 
those whom he despised; indeed, both 
his wife Sonia Greene and several of his 
closer friends were Jewish. Decades after 
his death, Sonia tried to claim that his 
anti-Semitism was a major reason for her 
leaving him, but the fact is that Love- 
craft insisted on the divorce, against her 
wishes. All accounts agree that Love- 
craft was a charming, highly courteous, 
and kindly man, a brilliant conversation- 
alist and companion, with an agile and 
erudite intelligence. His admiration for 
Hitler seems to have ceased after he 
learned of Nazi physical attacks on Jews. 
Although Mr. Joshi tries to argue that 
Lovecraft’s racialism was largely irrele- 
vant to his writing, that is not quite true. 
He is entirely correct in seeing that what 
he calls Lovecraft’s “cosmicism—the de- 
picting of the boundless gulfs of space 
and time and the risible insignificance of 
humanity within them”—is the core of 
his philosophical thought as well as his 
literary work, and he claims that “This is 
something Lovecraft expressed more 
powerfully than any writer before or 
since” (that may not be true either; there 
seems to be a strong parallel between 
Lovecraft’s cosmology and that of 
Joseph Conrad). Indeed, Lovecraft’s 
“cosmicism” is the real horror of his sto- 
ries—not the grotesque appearance of 
the Old Ones and not the gruesome fate 


of those who have truck with them, but 
rather the discovery by the scholarly 
bachelors who recount the tales that the 
universe has no meaning at all, that all 
the conventions and ideas and values on 
which their lives and those of mankind 
rest are but shadows in the ceaseless play 
of impersonal if not actually hostile cos- 
mic forces. As Mr. Joshi summarizes 
“Lovecraft’s vision”: “Humanity is not at 
centre stage in the cosmos, and there is 
noone tohelpus against the entities who 
have from time to time descended upon 
the earth and wreaked havoc; indeed, the 
‘gods’ of the Mythos are not really gods 
at all, but merely extraterrestrials who oc- 
casionally manipulate their human fol- 
lowers for their own advantage.” 

Mr. Joshi is correct about the cosmic 
level of meaning in Lovecraft’s stories, 
but he largely neglects another, social 
level of meaning. On that level, Love- 
craft’s stories are dramas of modernity in 
which the forces of tradition and order in 
society and in the universe are confront- 
ed by modernity itself—in the form of 
the shapeless beings known (ironically) 
as the “Old Ones.” In fact, they are the 


“New Ones.” Their appearance to earth- 
ly beings is often attended by allusions 
to “Einsteinian physics,” “Freudian psy- 
chology,” “non-Euclidean algebra” (a 
meaningless but suggestive term), mod- 
ern art, and the writing of T.S. Eliot and 
James Joyce. The conflicts in the stories 
are typically between some representa- 
tive of traditional order (the New En- 
gland old stock protagonist) on the one 
hand, and the “hordes” of Mongoloids, 
Levantines, Negroes, Caribbeans, and 
Asians that gibber and prance in worship 
of the Old Ones and invoke their dark, 
destructive, and invincible powers. 
What Lovecraft does in his stories, 
then, is not only to develop the logic of 
his “cosmicism” by exposing the futility 
of human conventions, but to document 
the triumph of a formless and monstrous 
modernity against the civilization to 
which Lovecraft himself—if almost no 
one else in his time—was faithful. In the 
course of his brief existence, he saw the 
traditions of his class and his people van- 
ishing before his eyes, and with them the 
civilization they had created, and no one 
seemed to care or even grasp the nature 


of the forces that were destroying it. The 
measures conventionally invoked to pre- 
serve it—traditional Christianity, tradi- 
tional art forms, conventional ethics and 
political theory—were useless against 
the ineluctable cosmic sweep of the Old 
Ones and the new anarchic powers they 
symbolized. 

Lovecraft believed that his order 
could not be saved, and that in the long 
run it didn’t matter anyway, so he jogged 
placidly and cynically on, one of Ameri- 
ca’s last free men, living his life as he 
wanted to live it andas he believed a New 
England gentleman should live it: think- 
ing what he wanted to think, and writing 
what he wanted to write, without con- 
cern for conventional opinions, worldly 
success, or immortality. And yet, despite 
the indifference he affected, Howard 
Phillips Lovecraft has in the end attained 
akind of immortality, for the classic tales 
of horror he created will be read as long 
as that genre of literature is read at all. 
And since man’s horror of the alien cos- 
mos into which he has been thrown is 
perhaps the oldest theme of art, that 
may be fora verylongtime tocome. <> 
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by Samuel T. Francis 


Biian Crozier is known to British and 
American readers as a writer on the prob- 
lems of political power and conflict, 
problems that he has explored in a series 
of books launched in the 1950’s. Since 
1978 he has become better known to 
Americans as a commentator on foreign 
affairs, succeeding James Burnham 
(whom Crozier acknowledges as his phil- 


Mr. Francts 1s aleguslative assistant forna- 
tional security to Senator John P. East of 
North Carolina and Washington editor 
of The Southern Partisan. 


osophical mentor) as the author of “The 
Protracted Conflict” in National Review. 
In his most recent book Crozier departs 
somewhat from his usual theme of inter- 
nal and international conflict in order to 
explore the desiderata of political theory 
and the causes of our present discon- 
tents. The results of his effort are mixed. 

The political ideal that Crozier ex- 
pounds as the “minimum state” consists 
of a government that is able to ensure 
three conditions: “the safety and security 
of the people,” “defense against internal 
enemies,” and “the preservation of the 
value of money.” His selection of these 
criteria as the sine qua non of good gov- 
ernment is justified on the grounds that, 
while other conditions provided by gov- 
ernment may be desirable, no others are 
possible if these th ree are not provided: 
“A government which delivers such 
items, yet neglects security, defense, and 
the currency, is a bad government.” 
Moreover, Crozier argues, a government 











that developsbeyond these three criteria, 
as most contemporary democratic re- 
gimes have, isnot likely to fulfill the con- 
ditions of the minimumstate acceptably. 
He devotes a large portion of his book to 
case studies of contemporary govern- 
ments that either have failed to provide 
these conditions (most of the Western 
democracies) or have provided them un- 
tempered by any other considerations 
(the totalitarian or, as Crozier calls them, 
totalist states). Few conservatives or liber- 
tarians on either side of the Atlantic 
would argue with Crozier’s criteria for 
good government or his critique of bad 
government. What is missing from his 
book is an intellectually rigorous defense 
of the “minimum state” and an equally 
exacting critique of totalitarianism. 

The problem that underlies much of 
Crozier’s projection of his ideal is that 
the totalist states, as he acknowledges, do 
provide the three criteria of internal 
order, external defense, and financial 
stability. Why, then, should we not 
prefer totalitarianism to the incipient 
anarchy, military weakness, and reeling 
economies of the Western democracies? 
Alas, Mr. Crozier does not provide aclear 
answer, and it is my contention that he, 
and others who are satisfied with the 
ideal of the minimum state Wome, can- 
not do so. Of course, he has no sympathy 
for totalitarianism, because the “real 
criterion” for which he arguesis that “it is 
virtually impossible . . . for the ordinary 
citizen to escape from the political pro- 
cess.” Yet he does not elaborate on this 
assertion , and the universal politicization 
of nonpolitical and private institutions 
are not necessarily what Crozier (and 
others in the West) find most objection- 
able in totalitarianism. More often cited 
are its mass homicidal brutality and its 
destruction not only of political and 
economic freedom butalso of all human 
qualities in its subjects. Politicization, of 
course, is essential to the totalitarian ex- 
periment in human engineering, but 
that alone is not sufficient to characterize 
totalitarian regimes and to distinguish 
them from more moderate authoritarian 
and constitutionalist polities. I see no 


reason why a high degree of politiciza- 
tion is incompatible with a minimum 
state. Indeed, itwould appear to me that 
the preservation of a minimum state 
would require the most serious and con- 
tinuous attention to and involvement in 
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politics on the part of most of its citizens. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 


W hat distinguishes totalitarian 
regimes from others is the presence in the 
former of two things absent from the lat- 
ter: (1) totalitarian regimes are animated 
by ideologies or political formulas that 
view human beings as malleable and 
subject to perfectibility by politically en- 
forced means; and (2) the means by 
which men are to be perfected is the 
“Party” —a monolithic organization 
that destroys, subsumes, or controls all 
other institutions and processes. The 
universal politicization of totalitarian 
regimes on which Crozier dwells follows 
from these two features: if men are to be 
made new by political means, then all 
aspects of human life must be subject to 
and involved in political processes. The 
brutality of totalitarianism is also im- 
plicit in these two features: since men 
cannot be reinvented or molded without 
limit, the attempt to do so inevitably en- 


counters failure, resistance, collective 
disaster, and the Party is forced to even 
greater levels of brutality. Since the 
machinery of the Party monopolizes the 
instruments of force and suasion, there 
is no meaningful balance of power or 
public dissent in totalitarian regimes. 
Conversely, in the constitutionalist 


and authoritarian states of the West, 
there isno monolithic ruling Party, noris 
there a public orthodoxy of human 
engineering. Such ideologies exist, of 
course, and exert far too much influence 
on the elites of the democratic regimes— 
which to a large extent accounts for the 
hypertrophy of nonessential functions as 
well as for the decay of necessary duties 
that Crozier rightly deplores. Yet 
precisely because they are constitu- 
tionalist and exhibit pluralistic disper- 
sions of power, ideas, and social forces, 
they have been far more resistant to the 
ideologies of human engineering that 
conform to the totalitarian model. In- 
deed, they very often exhibit too much 
dispersion of independent power centers 
and too little orthodoxy, so that those 
who hold power must do so by force 
alone rather than through generally ac- 
cepted institutions and values. It is ironic 
that one of Crozier’s defenses of authori- 
tarian states is that they do not generally 
last long—e.g., they are vulnerable to 
the internal instabilities that they try un- 
successfully to overcome. 

This formulation, of course, is not 
unique, and probably few informed con- 
setvatives will seriously disagree with it. 
Crozier also probably agrees with it, but 
unfortunately he does not develop it in 
The Minimum State. He is unable to 
develop from his ideal acritique of totali- 
tarianism or an adequate defense of the 
ideal of the minimum state. For this 
ideal is defensible principally on a view 
of human nature as fixed, not subject 
to reinvention, and in need of bothsocial 
and political disciplines. It is a view of 
man that, to be sure, is not always very 
cheerful but one which results in far 
more palatable conditions than does the 
alternative, utopian, ultimately totali- 
tarian view. 
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The conclusion must be, then, that 
there is some other desideratum besides 
the three criteria of the minimal state 
that Crozier reveals to us. I would sug- 
gest, without further elaboration, that 
this desideratum consists precisely of a 
public orthodoxy that views man as both 
fixed and flawed and of the preservation 
of a social and political structure fluid 
enough to prevent the monolithic con- 
centration of power. It is precisely this 
philosophical legacy and this kind of 
social and political structure that charac- 
terize the West and which justify the 
extension of “Wester” ideas to geo- 
graphically non-Westem polities that, 
successfully or not, try to emulate us 
rather than models that have more in 
common with non- or anti-Western 
systems. Whether Western societies will 
continue to exhibit these fundamental 
obstacles to totalitarianism remains in 


doubt. 


The prospect of Western dissolution 
and incipient totalitarianism is a thing of 
joy to Mr. Edward S. Herman of, oddly 
enough, the Wharton Business School. 
Professor Herman’s The Reat Terror Net- 
work is intended both asa reply to Claire 
Sterling’s 1981 The Terror Network, 
which revealed covert Soviet support for 
terrorist organizations and activities in 
Westem Europe and the Middle East, 
and asan indictment of American “satel- 
lization” of the Third World “National 
Security States” (i.e., our allies). Mr. 
Herman’s sources for his indictment in- 
clude virtually every far-left lobby and 
think tank in the country, including the 
Institute for Policy Studies (IPS), Covert 
Action Information Bulletin, and Coun- 
terspy. Among the individuals to whom 
he gives acknowledgements is the CIA 
renegade Philip Agee, and he cites a 
number of other denizens of the anti- 
American left. It is not surprising that 
Herman’s book contains such gems as 
“following the death of Stalin, torture 
sharply declined and in many forms dis- 
appeared altogether in the Soviet Union 
and in the Soviet sphere of influence.” 
He wonders, too, why people like Lech 


Walesa are given so much attention in 
the Western media while hardly any- 
body, it seems, notices that “serious 
crimes in Guatemala are suppressed.” 
He blames the media for disseminating 
“claims without the slightest attempt at 
critical evaluation” and for waxing “hys- 
terical with humanistic concern” over the 
Pol Pot genocide in Cambodia. He 
opines that totalitarianism is a model 
more applicable to the National Security 
States (which include Israel as well as 
Chile and any other ally of the United 
States) than to Cuba or the Soviet Union. 


Perhaps the most mind-boggling part 
of Herman’s rantings is his inclusion of 
the media as an element of the vast con- 
spiracy of the CIA, the multinationals, 
the U.S. govemment, and the ubiqui- 
tous “New Right” which is seeking to 
control the world. He denies, of course, 
that his isa conspiracy theory—rather, he 
maintains, imperialist anticommunism 
is inherent in the “structure” of 
American society. But the denial is sim- 
ply a tactic permitting him to disclaim 
political prejudice and still indulge in 
high moral dudgeon at the nefarious 
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plottings of the American elite. “The 
mass media of the United States are a 
part of the national power structure and 
they therefore reflect its biases and 
mobilize popular opinion to serve its in- 
terests,” he declares. Thus, Herman 
must pretend that the major networks 
and newspapers are conservative, anti- 
communist forces. He claims that Ster- 
ling’s The Terror Network was “heavily 
and uncritically reviewed by the leading 
media enterprises, both liberal and con- 
servative.” He does not document this 
assertion because it is simply not true; a 
collection of reviews of Sterling’s book 
shows that it was heavily and unfairly 
hammered in the liberal press and some- 
what critically received in some conserva- 
tive organs. Professor Herman then pro- 
ceeds to base his critique of Sterling 
almost entirely on negative reviews from 
the liberal media. It is in the context of 
his claim that the media is anticommu- 
nist that he whines about the undue at- 
tention given to the Cambodian geno- 
cide. Yet, as James Tyson shows in Target 
Amenica, it was not until after the Soviets 
began criticizing Pol Pot (as an ally of 
China) that the major American media 
discussed the Cambodian genocide in 
any detail. 


P rofessor Herman’s contribution to 
scholarship raises an interesting problem 
for the contemporary leftist mind. In the 
1920’sand 30’s, as is well known, the left 
in the West was deeply befuddled by the 
Soviet Union. From the time of John 
Reed and Lincoln Steffens to the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact, dishonest reporting coupled 
with Comintern propaganda and the 
capacity of Western intellectuals for self- 
deception led a lot of otherwise smart 
people to believe the Soviet Union was a 
good thing. After the Hitler-Stalin Pact, 
after Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin, after Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Afghanistan, Poland, after Solzhenit- 
syn, no one in the West publicly defends 
theSoviet Union and its empire. But this 
change in attitudes has not led Western 
intellectuals to defend or praise theirown 
society and countries or even to regard 


the Soviets as a source of danger. Indeed, 
any serious criticism of the Soviet Union 
or of communism is still regarded by the 
progressive intellectuals of the West as 
reactionary and imperialist.‘ Hence the 
extravagant attacks on Claire Sterling, 
The Spike, President Reagan, Solzhenit- 
syn, and Susan Sontag, to mention only 
a few recent and disparate sources of anti- 
communist sentiment. The problem 
raised by books like this is: Why, if the 
Western left no longer idolizes the Soviet 
Union, does it feel obligated to de- 
nounce anyone who attacks the Soviets 
and even to write entire books denounc- 
ing them and their ideas? Of course, 
many explanations of this phenomenon 


have been offered, ranging from the 
essentially conspiratorial thesis of The 
Spike to theories about the death wish 
and defeatism of the contemporary left- 
ist mind, but] doubt ifanyone has devel- 
oped a fully adequate explanation or 
solution for it. 

The books by Mr. Crozier and Pro- 
fessor Herman represent two poles of 
contemporary political thought in the 
West. The first is valuable, but it does 
not, unfortunately, provide the insights 
or the ideas on which the West could rely 
to meet its external enemies or its inter- 
nal betrayers. The second is absurd in its 
self-hatred and its blindness to the 
enemies of its own civilization. 
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[The Norman Podhoretz Reader: 
A Selection of His Writings From 
the 1950s Through the 1990s, 
Thomas L. Jeffers, ed., The Free 
Press, 478 pages] 


Idol With 
Clay Feet 


By Samuel Francis 


IN HIS INTRODUCTION to Thomas L. 
Jeffers’s anthology of the best articles 
and essays of Norman Podhoretz, histo- 
rian Paul Johnson writes that the 
former Commentary editor is “the 
archetype of the New York intellectual,” 
a “polymath,” “a great deal more than an 
editor,” a “protean” intellect who is “a 
thinker and writer and polemicist, a 
geopolitician and student of religious 
ideas, an autobiographer of genius, a 
man who reacts sharply to the news as it 
pours from the press and the airwaves, 
who thinks deeply, angrily, and sincerely 
about it, and commits his thoughts into 
vivid and penetrating argument.” 

Yet Johnson’s gushes can’t match the 
gemlike sycophancy of the dust-jacket 
blurb offered by William F. Buckley Jr., 
who tells us, “Never (that I know) has a 
single lifetime borne such literary and 
philosophical fruit”—a statement that 
places Podhoretz somewhat higher than 


such dimmer bulbs as Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Goethe. Jeffers chimes in 
with a rather more modest encomium 
that credits Podhoretz with “an intelli- 
gence as stunningly precocious, I think, 
as Mencken’s or [Edmund] Wilson’s had 
been two or three generations earlier,” 
and he is astonished that in 1956 alone 
Podhoretz “wrote seven substantial 
pieces,” followed by 13 in 1957, and nine 
in 1958—“which averages a piece every 
forty days or so.” By this time the reader 
is fully expecting to find illustrations of 
Norman Podhoretz swimming the 
Yangtze River. In lieu of that, Johnson 
adds, “when you come to the end of a 
Podhoretz article and argument you feel 
you have got the real man, every time. 
There is no cant, nothing phony, no 
hidden agenda, nothing withheld, no 
tactical dodges, just the awkward or 
angular or disconcerting or simple truth, 
as he sees it. Here again, the comparison 
with Orwell springs to mind.” 

Orwell does in fact spring to mind, 
but not perhaps for quite the reasons 
Johnson suggests. 

After wading through nearly 500 
pages of what I found to be tedious 
prose on sometimes trivial subjects and 
people, I began to wonder if there wasn’t 
something wrong with me. No doubt 
there is, but that still does not sway me 
from the conclusion there is not very 
much more to Norman Podhoretz than 
met my eye. 

In his youth, Podhoretz was best 
known as a literary critic, and his reflec- 
tions on such writers as Saul Bellow, 
Norman Mailer, and Philip Roth, embed- 
ded with his personal stories about 
them, are all reprinted here, along with a 
brief and unremarkable essay on Huckle- 
berry Finn. To most Americans, if not to 
Podhoretz and his fans, such writers and 
their professional careers, personal quar- 
rels, political opinions, and sexual pecca- 
dilloes are as remote as the struggles 
between the Greens and the Blues in the 
chariot races of ancient Byzantium. 

Podhoretz is best known today as one 
of the architects of what is known as 
“neoconservatism,” the man who, through 
his editorship of Commentary from 1960 


to 1995, developed the magazine into the 
flagship journal of the neoconservative 
movement, which has now come to dom- 
inate the American Right. His evolution 
into aneocon is perhaps the chief point of 
interest in this collection. 

The main criticism of neoconser- 
vatism by the Old Right is that it is virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from the liberal- 
ism that prevailed in American 
government and cultural life from the 
New Deal until today. So far from being 
conservatism of any recognizable stripe, 
neoconservatism merely displaces (and 
in fact helped muzzle) the real Right and 


other than the humanitarian impulses in 
which their authors wrapped themselves, 
and that something is anti-Semitism. 
That might be a more compelling 
charge if he even tried to show that the 
liberal and Left critics of Israel had ever 
expressed any other anti-Semitic views, 
but he doesn’t, and it is inherently 
unlikely that writers like Mary McGrory, 
Hodding Carter, Nicholas von Hoffman, 
or Anthony Lewis are anti-Semites at all. 
Yet for Podhoretz, they are such by defi- 
nition because anti-Semitism consists 
almost exclusively of criticism of Israel. 
He acquits Alexander Solzhenitsyn of 


PODHORETZ IS ENTIRELY FRANK ABOUT HOW NEOCONSERVATIVES DID NOT SHARE 
THE BELIEFS OF THE OLD RIGHT AND DELIBERATELY SOUGHT TO UNDERMINE THEM. 


perpetuates the liberal monopoly on 
political and cultural discourse. There is 
little in Podhoretz’s account of his intel- 
lectual and political development to 
challenge that interpretation. 

The selection from Breaking Ranks, 
Podhoretz’s 1979 memoir of his political 
transition, is a case in point. Nowhere 
does he offer any deep or serious cri- 
tique of liberalism or suggest that the 
anti-Americanism and blindness to 
Communism it has always harbored 
may be an inherent part of it, and 
nowhere does he offer an alternative 
worldview. In Breaking Ranks he was 
content to affirm, “the label I usually use 
when I am forced to use one at all is 
‘centrist’ or ‘centrist liberal.’” “Neocon- 
servatism,” as Podhoretz conceives it, is 
merely a more “moderate” or “prag- 
matic” version of liberalism. 

A major subtext to his political meta- 
morphosis, of course, was the view of 
Israel and Zionism the Left espoused, but 
that is only slightly apparent from the 
selections Jeffers offers. It pops up in 
Podhoretz’s famous 1982 essay “J’Ac- 
cuse,” in which he examines liberal 
attacks on Israel after its invasion of 
Lebanon and finds them without factual 
merit. His inference is that the attacks 
must have been driven by something 


anti-Semitism simply because he “has 
always defended Israel,” while “in our 
own day, Israel has become the touch- 
stone of attitudes toward the Jewish 
people, and anti-Zionism has become 
the main and most relevant form of anti- 
Semitism.” There you have it: if you crit- 
icize Israeli policy, you hate Jews. 

His defense of the Vietnam War on the 
grounds of Wilsonian moralism may also 
be suspected of containing much the 
same subtext. “For the truth was,” he 
writes, “that the United States went into 
Vietnam for the sake not of its own direct 
interests in the ordinary sense but for the 
sake of an ideal. The intervention was a 
product of the Wilsonian side of the 
American character—the side that went 
to war in 1917 to ‘make the world safe for 
democracy’ and that found its contem- 
porary incarnations in the liberal interna- 
tionalism of the 1940s and the liberal 
anti-Communism of the 1950s.” This ex- 
planation, it must be understood, is Pod- 
horetz’s defense of the war, not, as most 
conservatives would regard it, a critique. 

Wilsonianism relies on abstract moral 
sentiment, and it is therefore highly useful 
in defending U.S. involvement in wars 
that are not really in our national interests 
and allies that are, if not indefensible in 
themselves, at least irrelevant to such 


interests. His embrace of the profoundly 
anti-conservative Wilsonianism therefore 
not only suggests his own agenda but also 
shows how his neoconservatism merely 
regurgitates the premises and values of 
20th-century liberalism. 

Indeed, despite the hearty welcome 
most conservatives offered him, Pod- 
horetz is entirely frank about how neo- 
conservatives did not share the beliefs or 
agendas of the Old Right and deliber- 
ately sought to undermine them. “The 
neo-conservatives,” he modestly informs 
us, “brought something new to conser- 
vatism besides their own persons.” They 
were “caught up in the process of shap- 
ing a perspective of their own that dif- 
fered in important respects from the 
older varieties of American conser- 
vatism,” an admission that rather gives 
the lie to younger neoconservatives today 
who purport that they are the real con- 
servatives and the paleoconservatives 
are unpatriotic leftists. 

He acknowledges that in contrast to 
the old conservatives, “the neo-conser- 
vatives dissociated themselves from the 
wholesale opposition to the welfare 
state which had marked American con- 
servatism since the days of the New 
Deal” and that while neoconservatives 
supported “setting certain limits” to the 
welfare state, those limits did not 
involve “issues of principle, such as the 
legitimate size and role of the central 
government in the American constitu- 
tional order” but were to be “determined 
by practical considerations.” 

By far the most brazen claim Pod- 
horetz makes is that the Old Right never 
existed as a serious intellectual force. “Tt 
was the neo-conservatives who decided 
that the time had come to drag capital- 
ism out of the closet,” he assures us, 
citing two books of the late 1970s by 
Irving Kristol and Michael Novak. So 
much for Ludwig von Mises, Nobel Prize 
winners Friedrich Hayek and Milton 
Friedman, Murray Rothbard, Henry 
Hazlitt, and Ayn Rand, among others, not 
one of whom was a neoconservative and 
all of whom “dragged capitalism out of 
the closet” decades before the neocon- 
servatives had shed their pink diapers. 
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It was also the neoconservatives, 
Podhoretz writes, who taught the older 
conservatives to embrace the civil-rights 
movement because only by appealing to 
Martin Luther King’s “dream of a world 
in which all would be judged not by the 
color of their skin but by the content of 
their character” could they reject the 
racial discrimination of affirmative action. 
But the mainstream Right opposed affir- 
mative action from its beginnings, and 
resistance to it has nothing to do with 
accepting the civil-rights movement, of 
which affirmative action is a direct out- 
growth that King explicitly defended 
and advocated. 

As for anti-Communism, here too 
Podhoretz claims the neoconservatives 
“enjoyed a great advantage over other 
conservatives in being thoroughly famil- 
iar with the sources of the enemy’s argu- 
ments and attitudes,” though in Break- 
ing Ranks he acknowledges such 
ex-communists of the Old Right as 
James Burnham, Will Herberg, and 
Whittaker Chambers, to mention only a 
few who were somewhat familiar with 
Marxist ideology and tactics them- 
selves. Nor is he correct that it was the 
neoconservatives “who led the attack” 
on the Nixon-Kissinger policy of 
détente. Both National Review and 
other Old Right journals in the 1970s 
were filled with rejections of détente 
and criticisms of Nixon and Kissinger. It 
is impossible to believe Podhoretz does 
not know all this. 

He must also know that long before 
neoconservatism emerged in the 1960s, 
what is usually called the “conservative 
intellectual movement” had been flour- 
ishing for two decades. Not only the 
free-market theorists and anti-commu- 
nists mentioned above but also political 
thinkers, cultural critics, and social the- 
orists like Burnham, Robert Nisbet, 
Richard Weaver, Willmoore Kendall, 
Russell Kirk, Frank S. Meyer, and a 
number of European expatriates of the 
Right preceded neoconservatism by a 
generation. Not everything these writers 
wrote was correct, and what they 
believed was not always consistent, but 
taken as a whole they constituted a sig- 


nificant contribution to American intel- 
lectual life and political thought and 
offered a far deeper and more searching 
critique of liberalism and its leftist prog- 
eny than anything Podhoretz or any 
other neoconservative has offered to 
this day. Podhoretz and his comrades 
not only sneer at the Old Right but are 
determined to rewrite history to erase 
any memory of it. 

While Podhoretz claims in a 1995 
essay that the “purpose” of the neocon- 
servative movement “is to dismantle the 
structures created by the liberal revolu- 
tion of the past fifty years” (i.e., back to 
1945; he has no problem with the New 
Deal and its revolution in domestic and 
foreign policy), nowhere does he sug- 
gest the abolition of a single government 
agency, the reversal of a single Supreme 
Court ruling, or the repeal of a single 
piece of liberal legislation. What Pod- 
horetz and neoconservatism seek has 
nothing to do with the conservation or 
restoration of the Old Republic or dis- 
mantling much of anything except the 
real Right itself. Its purpose is the 
preservation and continuing hegemony 
of the liberal regime and its ideology, 
because in the neoconservative percep- 
tion only if that hegemony remains 
intact can Israeli and Jewish ethno-polit- 
ical interests be secure. 

Sadly, after reading this anthology I 
am unable to identify any body of learn- 
ing or serious thought that distin- 
guishes the author and his ephemera. 
Success, the bitch goddess of his first 
book, Making It, and the money, 
power, and status that attend it, seem 
to occupy an immense amount of 
acreage in the Podhoretzian psyche 
and a disproportionate share of atten- 
tion in what Mr. Buckley calls its “liter- 
ary and philosophical fruit.” There is no 
question that Norman Podhoretz “made 
it,” but it’s hard to believe the basket of 
fruit he leaves behind him will not 
quickly wither. 


Samuel Francis is a nationally syndi- 
cated columnist based in Washington 
and writes a monthly column for 
Chronicles. 
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Immigrants Have No 
Pians to Assimiiate 


by Sam Francis 


ne reason there’s not 


much of a debate about | 
immigration | 
that has swept into the country © 


the mass 


during the last 30 years is that 
| most of the eggheads 
| expound on immigration harbor 
the fond illusion that the 
_ Immigrants will assimilate — that 
is, lear the English language, 


adopt. Western and American | 
values and live, work and conduct | 


themselves like everybody else in 


the country. That, of course, is | 


pretty much what earlier 
generations of immigrants did, 
_ and the result has been 
| satisfactory for everyone. 

But that’s not what present-day 
immigrants are doing, which 
_ means that they’re not behaving 
' the way the eggheads — and the 
lawmakers who listened to them 
| — anticipated. Not only does the 


_ United States now sport such | 


quaint Third World customs as 
_ child marriage, female genital 
_ mutilation and alien religions that 
| are little more than voodoo and 
_ black magic, but also we enjoy 
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Go to 


the rising babble of more than 300 | 


different languages. 
Language is one of the major 


nations, and it’s also one of the 


adopt in the process of 
assimilation. And if immigrants 


don’t adopt the language of their | 
| new country it’s very likely they 
_haven’t assimilated and don’t 
intend to assimilate. Inthe case of | 
recent immigrants to this country, | 
it’s now pretty clear they’re not | 


assimilating and have no plans to 
get on with it. 
This week, the Washington 


_ Times published a story about the 
| language enclaves developing in 
the 


United States precisely 


because of unassimilated 


_ Immigrants. It turns out that there 
_ are some 300 different languages 
| now spoken in this country, and 
as of 1990, some 31.6 million 
people who speak them. That’s | 
| they don’t need to assimilate. | 


one-seventh of the entire 


| population, and that was 10 years | 
- communities and enclaves, and 


ago. Today, there are a lot more. 


“The changes,” the story tells | 
_ assimilate to them. 


us, “are reducing the prevalence 


and primacy of English in | 
weakening of 
| disciplines in American culture 


American life and culture. More 


' than ever, moder America 1s 
| multilingual.” You don’t really 
_ need newspapers to tell you that. 
in most | 
_ metropolitan areas, and the teller | 


the bank 
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machine asks you which language 
you want to do business in. 


| Churches, shopping centers, and 
bonds that holds a nation together | 
and distinguishes it from other | 
| than the mother tongue. 
_ easiest things for immigrants to | 
who | 


many stores and restaurants sport 
signs and ads in languages other | 


Immigration is_ the 
overwhelming reason for the 


| sprouting of the linguistic jungle 


in America, but there are also 


| other forces at work. For one 


thing, as the article also notes, 
“Immigrant communities in some 
states have become so large and 
insular that greater numbers of 
people find no need to lear 
English.” Little Havanain Miami 
is the example the story offers, | 
but it’s not alone. 

Indeed, this points to the whole | 
problem with mass immigration | 
that brings in too many people too 
fast. When immigrants can have 
their own languages — and their 
customs and values — reinforced © 
by large numbers of people like 
themselves from the same places, 


Instead, they form their own | 
the surrounding society has to 


Add to that the general 


the social 


over the last 30 years, and what 
you have is not the assimilation of 
immigrants but what may be the 
impending disintegration of the 
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_ cultural — and maybe eventually | schools teaching Persian, Hindi, 


the political — bonds of the — 


_ nation. Affirmative action, laws | 


_ that 


pea-brained notions have made it 


outlaw. discrimination, | 
' bilingual education and similar 


almost impossible for native or 
assimilated Americans to enforce — 
their culture and language on | 


newcomers. 


The 7imes article also points | 
immigrants | 


out that the 


| themselves often don’t much care 
' about adapting to their new 


homeland and its language and 
folkways. “There has been a 


widely reported surge in the 
| growth of special ethnic language _ 


Mandarin, Korean, Farsi, Czech 
and other languages to immigrant 
youth. ...They offer a way for 


immigrant parents to instill in | 
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now descending on the local | 





their youngsters the parents’ 
native culture and traditions while | 
keeping their offspring from total | 


assimilation into U.S. culture.” 
That’s swell, of course. 
Everyone 
learning the traditions and culture 
their parents teach them. An even 


should grow up > 


better way to learn it would be for | 
the immigrants to go back to their © 


owncountries and teach their kids 
there. 


schools, governments, economies 
and culture of the nation means is 
that there is less and less pressure 
on new immigrants to assimilate 
at all, and more and more pressure 
on Americans already here to 


adapt themselves to what the: 
immigrants prefer. And, as that |, 


occurs, there are fewer and fewer 


American leaders — eggheads or '' 


lawmakers — interested in trying 
to halt the flow of immigration or 


the massive injection of alien |} 


and folkways 
inject into 


tongues 


immigrants the 


disintegrating American 


But whatthe linguistic anarchy | 
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Immigration Laws 
Effectively Repealed 


New INS rules make legislation useless 


by Samuel Francis 


fter trotting off to 
Guatemala to apologize 
for fighting commu- 
nism, President Clinton wrapped 
up his latest adventure in 
| statecraft by agreeing with Latin 
| American leaders to deal with 





| illegal immigration through 
| “humane and permanent 
| solutions.” Still, that wasn’t 


_ enough for the much aggrieved 


Latinos, who are able to express ~ 


their views at all only because the 
United States made © sure 
/ communists never con-quered 
- them. 
Even as the president was 
agreeing to be “humane” about 
_ Central American citizens fleeing 
_ their own countries to enter ours 
illegally, El Salvador’s president 
whined that we don’t _ treat 
Salvadoran illegals the same as 
_ Cubans and Nicaraguans. That’s 
_ because the United States is 
_ getting ready to dispatch back to 
El Salvador about a thousand 


nation would want his own fellow | 


countrymen to come home, but 
then you’ve probably never been 
to Central America. 

Instead, Central America has 
pretty much come to us. Through 


immigration, legal and illegal, | 


some 30 million people have 


arrived in this country since 1970, | 


a figure equivalent to the entire 
current population of Central 





America, which is where quite a | 
few of the immigrants did come 
from. Just as Mr. Clinton was | 
agreeing to be more “humane” in | 
solving the immigration problem, | 


the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service announced 
that it has virtually surrendered. 


nation’s immigration laws by 
actually rounding up and sending 


_ back immigrants who entered the 


_ illegals who fled Hurricane Mitch. | 


- You’d think the president of a 


Samuel Francis is a syndicated 
columnist. This article is 
reprinted by permission of 
Creators Syndicate, © 1999. 


country illegally. Now, in what it 
calls a “major shift” in 
enforcement policy, the service is 
planning to abandon doing so. 

In place of its traditional 
policy, the service will simply 


crime that brings them to the 
service’s attention. Maybe that 
sounds swell, but there are a 
couple of things wrong with it. 
In the first place, it turns the 
INS into a kind of junior FBI, 
focused on federal crimes that 
concern immigration but not 
explicitly trying to protect the 
borders of the nation. That might 


be OK if some other agency 


protected the borders. In fact, 
nobody does. 

The other problem is that, as 
former INS official Jack Straw 
says, “it is amnesty by another 
name.” Essentially what the new 


_ policy says is that if you can make 
_ it across the border, legally or 
The INS used to enforce the | 


illegally, there’s no one in the 
U.S. government who will try to 
catch vou and send you back. The 
new policy is not just amnesty; in 


" many ways it’s an effective repeal 


concentrate on catching illegals , 
involved in crime, cracking down 


on immigrant smugglers, 
attacking benefit fraud among 
immigrants and other forms of 


law enforcement. It will no longer , 


seek to remove illegals as long as 
the aliens haven’t committed a 
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of our laws against immigration. 

It repeals immigration laws 
because the fact is that just about 
anyone can get across the border 
these days. Hence, if Salvadorans, 
Guatemalans, Nicaraguans, 
Mexicans or anyone else wants to 
come here, all they have to do is 
get as far as the southern border. 
Getting there is undoubtedly a lot 
more difficult than getting across 
the border, and once they’re 
across, they no longer have to 
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worry about being sent back. 


“Among those who can 


breathe easier because of the new | 


strategy,” The Washington Post 
gloated in reporting the new 
policy, “are thousands of Central 
Americans, many from El 
Salvador, who have migrated to 
the Washington area in recent 
years.” The migrants can indeed 
breathe easier; its the Americans 
who have to pay the costs of 
illegal immigration who will find 
' their breathing more difficult. 
Those costs are partly criminal 
(the INS estimates that two-thirds 
of the foreign-born jail and prison 
inmates in this country are illegal 


aliens) but also economic, as | 


illegals burrow into the welfare | 


system and as others push out of 
low-skill jobs the country’s 
current underclass. Illegals are 


also pushing out of their jobs | 
skilled middle class workers in | 


meat packing and _ poultry 
processing plants in the South and 
Midwest. 


For years, the mantra among | 


Republicans has been that they’ re 
for legal immigration but against 
illegal immigration. The slogan 


made little sense (if you’re against _ 
illegal immigration just because 
it’s illegal, why not repeal the | 
laws?) But now it’s clear that it | 
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wasn’t even true. Republicans, 


except for a few like Lamar Smith 


of Texas, aren’t even opposed to 


illegal immigration. 

Republicans have spent much 
of the last few years complaining 
about Bill Clinton’s law breaking, 


but they can spend no time to | 


make sure the laws protecting the 
borders of their own country are 


enforced. As for Mr. Clinton, he | 
_ may sign agreements with Central | 


Americans promising to be more 
“humane” toward immigrants 


who break our laws, but it’s under 
his administration that the laws — 


against immigration 
effectively been gutted. 


have | 
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Immigration to the U.S. 


It depopulates Mexico and overpopulates America 


_ by Samuel Francis 


| he biggest problem for the | 
not-very-bustling | 
metropolis of CasaBlanca, — 


_ presence on the border, illegal , 


_ States and to fetch the swag back 


_ Mexico, is, according to a recent | 


_ story in the New York Times, 
_ whether it is going to exist in the 
near future. “The question we 
~ always ask,” says one of its 
dwindling and aging residents, 
“is, ‘Will our community 


survive?’ We are running out of | 


people.” 
That, of course, doesn’t mean 
that the Mexican birth rate is 


many Mexicans are bidding adios 
to their homeland and heading for 
the greener side of the border in 
_ El Norte — the United States. 
_ And like everything else bad that 
_ happens to Mexico and other 
- Third World utopias-that-might- 


- central 
falling. What it means 1s that too © 


| depopulation 


| have-been, it’s all the fault of El | 


_ Gringo. 
| As the New York Times 
explains, (“Migrant Exodus 


Bleeds Mexico's Heartland,” 17 


June) Mexicans for many years | 


_have tracked back and forth 
_ across the border to find work, © 


| Samuel Francis, Ph.D. is a 

| nationally-syndicated 
columnist. © 2001, Creators 

_ Syndicate, reprinted by 

| permission. 


welfare, and money in the United | 


to the locals. But now, “Migration 
experts say that with a growing 
United States law enforcement 
have become 


crossings so 


difficult — and even deadly — | 
that many migrants and their | 
families settle permanently in the | 
United States, rather than risk a | 


repeated crossing.” 


If only we were kind enough | 
not to enforce our border laws and | 
_ Just let anyone cross who wanted | 
to, then the depopulation of | 


Mexico wouldn’t 


be | 


happening. It never occurs to the 


Times, let alone the Mexicans, 
that if they stayed in their own 


country where they belong, the | 


wouldn’t be 
happening either. 
Nor does it occur to the 


Mexican government, which is 


insistent on pushing more and | 


more of its own people out of | 
their own country and into ours. 
The Times again explains why, at | 


least in part. 


Migration is a multibillion | 


dollar venture for Mexico. 
Immigrants send home an 
estimated $6.3 billion each year. 
That money — the nation’s third 
largest source of income, behind 


oil and tourism — has done more | 
than provide relatives money for | 
food, clothing, and medicine. | 


Migrants also pool their money 


_ and fill in for strapped or corrupt 
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local governments by supporting — 
public works projects that range | 
from paving streets and installing | 


potable water systems to refur- 


bishing churches and furnishing | 
_ classrooms with computers. 


So the truth is that for years 
Americans have been subsidizing 


whatever passes for progress in | 
Mexico through the money they 
| pay to illegal immigrants, as well _ 
as helping to line the pockets of | 


the kleptocracy that runs Mexico. 
No wonder the Mexican 
government doesn’t want to do 
much to slow down 


illegal | 


immigration and gets testy when | 
anyone in this country suggests | 


that more be done. 

The result 
abolition of the border — for all 
the enforcement efforts on our 
side, the fact is that virtually 
anyone can cross if he wants to — 
is the depopulation of one and the 


of the virtual | 


over-population of the other. The | 
state of Michaocan, for instance, _ 
in central Mexico, sees some | 
50,000 of its natives leave each 


year, with about half staying in 
the United States. There are now 


in | 


more Mexicans from this | 
province in California, Texas, and | 
Illinois than there are 

- Michaocan itself. 

| The depopulation doesn’t 
really help Mexico, despite the 
loot the immigrants import, 


because whatever human talents 
and skills the country might need 
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- and be able to use tend to get out 
as soon as possible. Those who 
remain probably aren’t of much 
use for anything. Now, if the 

- migrants who never come back 
stop sending money back as well, 
the result could be further 
economic collapse in their home 
areas, prompting still more 
immigration in the future. 

Meanwhile, while California’s 
Gov. Gray Davis and President 


Bush bicker at each other over 


the massive number of 
immigrants who have swelled the 


state’s population over the last | 


thirty years. As demographer 
Virginia Abernethy points out in 
a recent column, California 
energy consumption declined per 


| capita over the last twenty years, 
| but the state’s population grew by 
| forty-three percent in the same 
' period. The reason for ninety-five 
percent of the population increase | 


energy policy, the truth is that | 
| heads not arrived to consume | 


there would be no energy crisis in 


| California at all if it were not for | 


in the last decade has been 
immigration. Had those new 


more energy, there would be no 
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energy crisis in California —- and 
no looming crisis for the nation. 
While Americans have 
subsidized Mexican development, 
Mexicans and other immigrants 
have helped cause our energy 
crisis — as well as burdens on 
other resources and _ infra- 
structures. So we don’t really 


/ need to hear more lectures about 


how Mexican depopulation 1s all 
our fault. If no more of them 
came and if the whole mass of 


them went homeand stayed there, | 
both countries would be better | 


off. 
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immigration Wake-up Call 


| by Samuel Francis 


f it’s the future of the 

| Republican party you're 

| thinking about, consider the 
sad case of Rep. Bob Doran, also 
known as “B-1 Bob,” “Mad Dog 
Doman,” and even less 
complimentary epithets. After 
you've considered his case, you 
can start worrying, which is what 
Mr. Doman has been doing ever 





Robert Dornan is the former 
Republican Representative of 

| California’s 46th District. 

_ Samuel Francis is a nationally 


| syndicated columnist. This article is | 
| Califoria’s 46th District, which B- 


"reprinted by permission of Tribune 
Media Services. © 1996. 


| 
| 





| since election day and for some 


months prior to it. 

Mr. Doman is famous for his 
my-fist-meets-your-lip brand of 
conservatism. An outspoken foe 
of abortion and a friend of just 
about anything that flies and 
drops bombs, Mr. Doman, like so 
many Republicans these days, is 
also a big booster of immigration. 
Nevertheless, immigration is 
exactly the reason he and other 
Republicans need to worry. 

When the votes came in on 
election day, lo, Mr. Doman’s 
name barely led that of his 
opponent in the race for 


1 Bob has piloted ever since 1977, 
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with the exception of a one-term 
gap from 1982-1984. A very large 
part of his problem derives from 
the fact that about 50 percent of 
the voters in the 46th District, in 
the state’s legendarily conserva- 
tive Orange County, are Hispanic. 
This week his opponent was 
claiming the final victory, though 
Mr. Doman, still in orbit, refused 
to concede. 

His opponent was the 36-year- 
old Loretta Sanchez, who had 
previously run under her married 
name of Brixey. This year she 
discovered that dwelling on her 
Mexican background ( she’s the 


| daughter of immigrants) by using 


(Continued on page 91) | 
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Dornan continued 


to our democratic process. If 
I’m fraudulently replaced in 
Congress, a continuing 
investigation will bring out that 
for the first time in U.S. history 
a member of the House or 
Senate was voted out of office 
by feloniously registered 
people, some of whom were 
felons recently naturalized in 
violation of INS laws during 
Clinton’s “Citizenship U.S.A.” 
extravaganza. If we don’t 
investigate, who’s next? And 


Francis continued 


her Hispanic maiden name 
helped her out. Alas, Mr. 
Doman’s own enthusiasm for 
immigration didn’t help him one 
litle bit. 

Indeed, so enthusiastic has he 
been for immigration that earlier 

_ this year he expatiated on one of 

| his favorite themes. “I want to see 

_ America stay a nation of 
immigrants,” he intoned (it’s rare 
that Mr. Doman does not 
intone). “And if we lose our 
Northem European stock — your 

_ coloring and mine, blue eyes and 
fair hair — tough!” Apparently a 
good many of his constituents 
took him literally and decided 
that losing B-1 Bob’s coloring 
wouldn’t be so bad if Bob himself 
vanished along with it. 

But Mr. Doman is not the only 
Republican who has a Hispanic 
problem, whatever its coloring. 
Exit polls show that nationally, 
President Clinton walked off with 
no less than 72 percent of the 
Hispanic vote, a rather larger 
portion of it than the Democrats 





how many freshmen 
orchallengers have the 
resources to overcome a 
horribly fraudulent registration 
system? We must restore the 
integrity of registration laws as 
well as common sense voting 
laws — and enforce them. 

But why should we be 
surprised by the indifference 
and, in many cases, the 
downright glee over Mr. 
Clinton’s second term and over 
the Dornan recount. Only 46% 
of our citizens even bothered to 
register and vote, and 23% of 


have ever won, and 75 percent or 
more in California itself. This 
week The New York Times ina 
front page article analyzed the 
results of the ethnic avalanche for 
the future of the GOP, and it’s a 
future that doesn’t work. 

Bob Dole and Jack Kemp, for 
all their catering 
to legal 
immigration and 
non-white voters, 
managed to lose 
Florida and 


; Arizona. The 


latter state went to 
the Democrats for 
the first time since 
1948, while the 
Republicans lost 
the Sunshine 
State for the first 
time in two decades. Large 
battalions of Hispanic voters were 
mainly responsible. In California’s 
Orange County, which the 
Republican presidential candidate 
usually has to win heavily if he is 
going to carry the rest of the state 
which now supports a 40 percent 
Hispanic population, Mr. Dole 
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them,knowing all about the 
illegalities and immoralities 
surrounding the triple draft- 
dodger in the White House, 
still re-elected Mr. Clinton. I 
assume Clinton voters feel that 
non-citizen voting is no big 
deal. 

Well, most Americans are 
outraged by the crime of being 
paid to vote, and the use of 
dead voters, felon voters, non- 
existent (phantom) voters and 
numerous other examples of 
election fraud. 





ine 





won only a fraction of what GOP 
nominees usually win. As a result, 
the state went to Mr. Clinton. 
Nationwide, Hispanic voters 
now account for about 5 percent 
of the voting population, though 
in California they’re nearly 15 
percent. Those portions will 


eae LSE SEE Tee 8 Re ee 
“Nationwide, Hispanic voters 
now account for about 5 percent 
of the voting population, 
though in California they’re 
nearly 15 percent. 
Those portions will increase 


as immigration continues...” 
fe TI he Na 


increase as immigration 
continues, and border states won’t 
be the only ones affected. 

As The Times reports, “In many 
states — Connecticut, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Indiana and New York, 
to name a few — as well as in any 
number of cities, towns and 
counties, heavy Hispanic voting 
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helped dozens of Hispanic 
candidates win election, or, in 
many cases, re-election, to 
legislatures, councils, committees 
and boards.” 

This is not an accident. It’s 
the result of intensive mobili- 
zation of the Hispanic vote along 

strict ethnic lines, and the 
| organizers are quite frank about 
| what they’re up to. “The 
Republicans once could compete 
| for our vote,” says Antonio 


Gonzalez, president of the South- 
west Voters Research Institute, 
“but now it’s clear they’re facing a 
powerful and united bloc of 
opposition from us.” 

Analysts say the reason for 
Hispanic dislike of Republicans 
comes mainly from the party’s 
opposition to immigration, 
though for 20 years Republicans 
have done nothing to stop or slow 
immigration, and stalwarts like 


| Bob Dole, Jack Kemp and William 
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Bennett, not to mention Blue- 
eyed Bob, have been vocal in 
booming unrestricted immi- 
gration at every opportunity. 
Soon the Stupid Party will pay 
the full price of its folly in not 
stopping immigration long ago, 
and if that price includes bidding 
hasta la vista to Republican office 
holders of Northem European 
stock like Bob Doman, that — to 
quote Old Blue Eyes himself — is 
| tough. TSC 


In Memoriam 


John P. East 





(1931-1986) 


THERE WAS NO publication that John P. East 
loved more than Modern Age: A Quarterly 
Review. It was in these pages, he knew, 
and not in electoral campaigns or on the 
Senate floor, that the fundamental con- 
flicts of our times are fought. It was here, 
too, that most of his own writing was 
published, and it was this journal that lay 
on his desk in Washington, D.C., the day 
before his death. When, after the death of 
Dr. David S. Collier, there was discussion 
of letting Modern Age cease publication, 
East took special pains to ensure its sur- 
vival and offered to help the Inter- 
collegiate Studies Institute raise funds for 
it in whatever way he could. To my knowl- 
edge, there was no other conservative 
organization for which he made a similar 
offer. 

Senator East would therefore prefer to 
be remembered by Modern Age and its 
readers than by any other part of the con- 
servative community, and it is proper that 
the journal should devote some space to 
his memory. There are many others 
among its contributors more gifted than I, 
but none, I think, who knew him as well 
and who worked as closely with him in 
both the intellectual and the political 
worlds in which he moved with equal 
facility. 

That East was, as Senator John Tower 
called him, “the most thoughtful and in- 
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tellectually sound spokesman for conser- 
vative positions” in the Senate there can 
be no doubt. Time and again I have sat 
with him in committee meetings or on the 
Senate floor and watched as he silenced 
the chirpings of his liberal antagonists with 
a well-placed allusion or the exposure of a 
fallacy. Time and again I have seen other 
senators, liberal and conservative, stum- 
ble through their ghostwritten prepared 
remarks and watch in awe as East drew up 
his own outline and delivered extem- 
poraneously a speech that cut to the heart 
of the matter under debate. There were 
other senators who had a larger store of 
factual information, but none possessed 
the mental rigor and agility that East com- 
manded nor the understanding of the 
issues and the principles behind them. 
Few politicians today draft their own 
speeches, and those who do usually regret 
it, but neither I nor any other aide ever 
wrote a speech for him that he used. At 
most he would require “talking points” or 
summaries of basic information about 
issues and would mold these into re- 
marks that were far more effective than 
what any staff could provide. 

The very idea of using the work of 
others as his own offended his sense of in- 
tellectual honesty. In ten years of working 
in Washington, I have never encountered 
any other man to whom the baubles of 
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power with which that city is decorated 
meant less. It was only with great reluc- 
tance that he was persuaded by his staff to 
publish an occasional ghostwritten article 
under his name, and even then he often in- 
sisted that his name appear only as a co- 
author. He never included such articles in 
his own vita. All the glitter of being a 
senator, the name-dropping and network- 
ing by which the phantasms of power are 
chased, were irrelevant to him. 

Indeed, East remained until his death an 
intellectual who had become a senator 
and never metamorphosed into a senator 
who had once been an intellectual. In 
working with him in preparing his book for 
the publisher, I often heard him complain 
of the distractions from the life of ideas 
that the Senate forced upon him; and it did 
not surprise me when |} learned he had 
turned down the prospect of a powerful 
federal judgeship in preference to a chair 
at East Carolina University. He went out of 
his way to help his conservative intellec- 
tual friends as well as former academic 
colleagues, regardless of their political 
beliefs. He strongly supported ME. Brad- 
ford for the chairmanship of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and later 
for the directorship of the National Ar- 
chives. He personally authorized a letter 
to President Reagan endorsing Andrew 
Lytle for the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom, and conservatives who had sup- 
ported their cause in its lean years could 
always count on his help. 

Philosophically, East was essentially an 
Augustinian, as he elaborated in his first 
article for Modern Age in 1972. He did not, 
] think, believe completely in free will and 
was something of a fatalist. Human action, 
including politics, was limited in what it 
could accomplish because of the inherent 
constraints and limitations of man’s na- 
ture as well as the external contingencies 
of history. He was skeptical not only of 
liberal “solutions” but also of proposals 
supported by some conservatives that 
assumed too much about the Senate, the 
Reagan administration, or American politi- 
cal culture. I recall discussing his article 
on Augustine with him soon after it was 
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published, and he spoke movingly of what 
his religious faith had meant to him from 
the time of his paralysis. Years later, when 
checking a biblical allusion in his book, he 
pulled from his desk a worn and battered 
Bible, heavily underlined and annotated. 
He seldom discussed religion in public or 
private, but those who knew him well per- 
ceived the depths of his belief. 

Did his final act of suicide betray his 
commitments? In his last year East had ex- 
perienced an ordeal that no one else could 
appreciate fully. His severe hyperthyroid- 
ism, which he believed his doctors had 
failed to diagnose properly, was grueling 
in its physical and mental effects. He told 
me on more than one occasion that the 
experience of polio was minor compared 
to his more recent affliction. He suffered 
from depression, a symptom of the glan- 
dular disorder, and also from concern that 
his political and academic careers were 
both at an end. In his final months he 
recuperated, and the depression seemed 
to lift, but it would return periodically. 
Despite the appearance of improvement, 
there was toward the end something in 
control of his behavior, I believe, that was 
not John East. To say his suicide was a be- 
trayal of his religious and philosophical 
commitments is too easy a judgment for 
me to make. Let others who have suffered 
less make what judgment they will. 

Both politically and intellectually, East 
sought to unify, to avoid the polemics of 
factionalism, and to insist on the pursuit 
and achievement of common goals. Hence, 
he seldom engaged in the debates and 
controversies among conservatives and 
tried to keep his eye on what bound them 
together. The community of the bonds and 
roots of conservatives as different as Lud- 
wig von Mises and Russell Kirk is a persis- 
tent theme in his forthcoming book and 
reflects his own character and conduct. 

There is no passage in East’s writings 
that better encapsulates his commitments 
and his vision of conservatism than these 
sentences from his study of Willmoore 
Kendall (who, with Russell Kirk, was his 
favorite contemporary political thinker). 
Discussing Kendall's view of the philo- 
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sophical roots of The Federalist, East ex- 
pressed his own vision of man as well as 
what he regarded as the seminal tradition 
of the Western and American orders: 


[T]he follower of this tradition is impressed 
(indeed, awed) with the wonder of creation 
and mystery of being. He appreciates the 
relevance of such concepts as “original sin,” 
“evil,” and the “tragic sense of life.” With 
Saint Augustine, he understands that “pride” 
is the ineradicable canker contributing to 
the imperfectibility of the human condition 
in this earthly sojourn. He loves and reveres 
man as the creature and child of God, but he 
has no illusions about the erection of a 
worldly utopia, for basic human nature pre- 


cludes it—Man is not God, and the infinite 
complexity of life, thought, and matter, as 
the handiwork of God, will not yield to the 
iron-cast molds of man-made uniformity, 
that the egalitarians seek to impose. 


It was the humility of this philosophical 
commitment, coupled with a personal 
humbleness that was manifest in his natu- 
ral courtesy and affability to all around 
him, that gave John P. East the aristocratic 
presence that he contributed to public life. 
It was a presence unique in our time—and 
one that cannot easily be replaced. 


—Samuel T. Francis 
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Fifty-eight Good Reasons 
To Oppose Immigration 


Book Review by Samuel Francis 


robably the greatest irony 
P: the debate over 

immigration is that there is 
no debate. With more than 80 
percent of Americans believing 
that immigration should be 
essentially halted, most people 
have already made up their 
minds. As for those in the other 
20 percent who favor immigration 
and more of it, they've made up 
their minds too. Since the latter 
happen to control both political 


parties and most of the media, there is no debate. 


But if there were a debate, one publication that 
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Fraudulent 
Arguments That 
Have Opened America’s 
Borders to the World 
by Lawrence Auster 
American Immigration Control 
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both sides should read would be a 
short monograph by immigration 
expert Lawrence Auster titled 
Huddled  Clichés: Exposing _ the 
Fraudulent Arguments That Have 
Opened Amencca’s Borders to the World. 
I'll bet you can guess which side of 
the non-debate Mr. Auster is on. 
Mr. Auster’s booklet — 58 pages 
long — is published by the 
American Immigration Control 
Foundation, which for some years 
has published some of the most 
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thoughtful studies of the impact of immigration on 
American life. Mr. Auster’s most recent monograph 
— he published a similar study of immigration some 
years ago called The Path to National Suicide — is one 
of the most useful of its publications. 

What makes it particularly useful is that Mr. 
Auster simply walks through most of what we hear in 
favor of immigration and shows very succinctly and 
simply that it’s all flapdoodle. There may be a valid 
argument for immigration, but if there is, Mr. Auster 
hasn’t met it. 

The arguments he surveys and demolishes one by 
one are not simply straw men that he invented. 
Everyone who’s ever gotten into a discussion of 
immigration has heard them, and every such 
argument is dissected and pinned to the pages of 
Mr. Auster’s pamphlet. Moreover, he actually quotes 
the arguments from those who spin them — not 
only liberals and leftists but also conservatives who 
have fallen for the clichés of the left. 

One such cliché is that: “if we didn’t have 
immigrants doing all kinds of jobs in America today, 
there would be nobody to do them.” This is a 
favorite of the agribusiness boys, who claim that 
unless they hire illegal immigrants, their crops won’t 
get picked. In fact, Mr. Auster picks their crops for 
them 

The claim, he says, is “empirically false,” but also 
it’s based on “a false assumption, which is that the 
American economy could only have developed in 
one way, with lots of immigrants coming here and 
taking lots of jobs.” As he points out, the jobs the 
immigrants perform exist because of the immigrants. 
If it were true that no one except immigrants would 
do the jobs, the jobs would not exist because those 
who offer them would invest in other enterprises. 

Mr. Auster gives as an example the exclusion of 
Chinese from California after 1882. Had there been 
no such exclusion, Chinese immigrants would have 
come to California and taken various kinds of jobs 
and started various kinds of businesses. But state law 
excluded them from coming and so they didn’t. 
Nevertheless, California’s economy somehow 
managed to develop in other ways without the 
Chinese. 


Samuel Francis, Ph.D., is a nationally syndicated 
columnist. © 1997, Tribune Media Services, reprinted by 
permission. 
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The “no immigrants, no jobs” line is common 
among libertarians, but conservatives have their own 
species of clichés. One that is especially common is 
that immigrants are socially conservative and have 
strong family values. Mr. Auster points out that this 
based on a “deeply cynical premise: we Americans 
are so degenerate that we are no longer a viable 
society.” 


Bae Se SPER Na ala es ea ys Ame aN a 
“The reason there is no real debate 


about immigration is that there are 
too many vested interests, too much 
political power, and too much money 
bound up with keeping the tide 


of immigrants coming.” 
SSS eae ae 


Moreover, whether the “cynical premise” is true 
or not, Mr. Auster cites statistics showing that 
Hispanic immigrants “are significantly more likely 
than white Americans (and East Asian immigrants) to 
drop out of school, go on welfare, and end up in jail. 
The illegitimacy rate among Mexican-Americans is 
28.9 percent, more than twice as high as that of 
white Americans. This is not exactly Leave It To 
Beaverwith a Mexican accent. 


Of course, there is no bottom to the bucket of 
clichés about immigration, and Mr. Auster in his 58 
pages can’t scrape out every one of them. “We area 
nation of immigrants,” “America is based on an idea, 
not ethnicity,” “immigration is inevitable and can’t 
be stopped” — all of them are dealt with summarily 
in the pamphlet, but for every dragon he slays, ten 
more pop out of the mental software that throbs 
between the ears of the immigration lobby. 


The reason there is no real debate about 
immigration is that there are too many vested 
interests, too much political power, and too much 
money bound up with keeping the tide of 
immigrants coming. Mr. Auster and his clear 
thinking can’t stop that, but at least his busting of 
the immigration thought-balloons will help expose 
the special interests that keep the debate stifled. 
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The election was largely a 
racial headcount—except 
for whites. 


by Samuel Francis 


emerges from the confused 
national election of 2000, it 

is that race and ethnicity are the 
driving forces in American poli- 
tics today. An analysis of exit 
polls confirms that, so far from 
evolving toward a “color-blind” 
society in which most citizens 
are indifferent to racial identity, 
Americans are voting along 
clearly defined racial and ethnic 
lines. These voting patterns 
strongly suggest, if they do not 
confirm, that racial conscious- 
ness is a major determinant of 
voting behavior and that politi- 
cal appeals to racial interests and con- 
sciousness will continue to play a ma- 
jor role in the politics of the future. 

The correlation of racial identity and 
voting behavior is most clear among 
blacks, who voted overwhelmingly for 
Democratic presidential candidate Vice 
President Al Gore. Black voters, making 
up some 10 percent of the electorate, sup- 
ported Mr. Gore by 90 percent. While 85 
percent of black men supported Mr. Gore, 
his support among black women was 
even larger—a huge 94 percent. Nation- 
ally, about 19 percent—nearly one in five— 
of Gore’s votes came from blacks. 

Correspondingly, the level of black 
support for the Republican presidential 
candidate, Texas Gov. George W. Bush, 
was strikingly low-only eight percent. 
Black men went for Bush by 12 percent, 
but only six percent of black women sup- 
ported him. While black voters have his- 
torically been overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic since the 1960s, Mr. Bush’s black 
support, analyst DeWayne Wickham re- 


I: there is one pattern that 
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— Thomas Jefferson 


It’s Race, Stupid 


ported in USA Today, was “the lowest 
total garnered by any Republican presi- 
dential candidate since Barry Goldwater 
managed to win just 6 percent of the Af- 
rican-American vote in 1964,” and was 
lower even than the nine percent Ronald 
Reagan won in 1984. 


One of the main reasons for strong 
black support for Mr. Gore is that both 
his campaign as well as its black support- 
ers in the NAACP and similar racial ac- 
tivist lobbies worked hard to increase 
black turnout and to incite racial fears. 
Thus, in a speech at Wesley Center AME 
Zion Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Nov. 
4, Mr. Gore told the black church audi- 


Political appeals to racial 

interests will continue to 

play a major role in poli- 
tics in the future. 


ence, “When my opponent, Gov. Bush, 
says that he will appoint strict construc- 
tionists to the Supreme Court, I often 
think of the strictly constructionist mean- 
ing that was applied when the Constitu- 
tion was written and how some people 
were considered three-fifths of a human 
being.” The vice president was referring 
to the section of the Constitution (Article 
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I, §2) that provided that slaves would be 
counted as three-fifths of a person for 
purposes of congressional apportion- 
ment. This section, inserted into the Con- 
stitution against the wishes and interests 
of Southern slave owners to diminish 
their power in Congress, was never a re- 
sult of “construction” of any kind 
and referred only to slaves, not to 
free blacks. Mr. Gore’s misrepre- 
sentation insinuated that Mr. 
Bush’s support for “strict con- 
structionism” would lead to the 
restoration of segregation, if not 
slavery. 

Mr. Gore also told the same au- 
dience, “I am taught that good 
overcomes evil if we choose that 
outcome,” a passage the Bush 
campaign perhaps understand- 
ably interpreted to mean that Mr. 
Gore was implying Gov. Bush 
himself was “evil.” If that was his 
meaning, it was entirely consis- 

tent with a television ad sponsored by the 
NAACP that used the voice of the daugh- 
ter of black murder victim James Byrd, 
Jr., slain in Texas in 1998 for apparently 
racial reasons, and which, as Matthew 
Rees of the Weekly Standard wrote, “all 
but blamed Bush for her father’s death at 
the hands of white racists.” This and simi- 
lar NAACP-sponsored ads on television 
and radio accused Bush of indifference 
to “hate crimes,” opposing new hate 
crimes legislation for Texas in the wake 
of the Byrd killing, and opposing federal 
legislation against “racial profiling.” 
Most of these ads strongly insinuated that 
Bush’s positions were driven by racial 
bigotry. In the congressional elections of 
1998, Democrats used similar ads that 
sought to link Republicans with the ar- 
son of black churches. In 2000, the 
NAACP spent some $12 million through 
its National Voters Fund in a campaign 
to register black voters and get them to 
the polls. 

Continued on page 3 
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Letters from Readers 


Sir - Lappreciated the excellent analy- 
sis of Western decline in AR’s Decem- 
ber issue [review of From Dawn to 
Decadence]. However, I think you may 
exaggerate the degree to which whites 
have lost their “racial consciousness.” 
For example, anybody who has grown 
up in the multiracial public school sys- 
tem knows that the races essentially seg- 
regate themselves and that young whites 
are not the multiracial cheerleaders some 
of them come across as being. 

I would suggest this loss of racial 
consciousness is rather illusory, as 
whites can afford to hide it when they 
move to all-white schools and neighbor- 
hoods. In addition, I would say that this 
“loss” mainly afflicts members of the 
older generation who have become in- 
sulated from reality. 

Recently, I delivered a speech to a 
mostly non-white audience of “gifted” 
students on the subject of IQ and race. I 
gave them evidence, such as Prof. 
Jensen’s RT/MT [reaction time, move- 
ment time] data, which disproves test 
bias and points to a lower average intel- 
ligence for Blacks and Hispanics. What 
truly surprised me is that non-whites 
thanked me afterwards and most every- 
body seemed to be very interested, and 
in agreement with the conclusions. Most 
everyone in my audience, regardless of 
race, knew what I was saying was true. 

I would go so far as to say that whites 
have become more racially conscious in 
recent decades. The problem is, we lack 
the organization and influence of other 
races. Also, we lack the righteousness 
of non-whites who feel they have been 
denied the “American Dream.” Finally, 
we lack responsible, legitimate nation- 
alist leaders. Exposing white people to 
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our message first-hand, via political ac- 
tivity or outspoken advocacy, is the only 
way to improve our prospects—and is 
almost guaranteed to work in the long 
run. 

Brian Copp, Dallas, Tex. 


Sir — I noted with interest Jacques 
Barzun’s observation that modern (deca- 
dent) man always looks forward, con- 
vinced that everything in the past was 
inferior. Prof. Barzun doesn’t seem to 
realize that much of what drives this 
contempt for the past is the set of dis- 
eases that go by the general name of 
political correctness. If one were to point 
out that in the 1950s we had few di- 
vorces, little violent crime, low illegiti- 
macy rates, a coherent culture, and a 
patriotic citizenry, a typical product of 
our times would reply: “But think of all 
the oppression suffered by blacks and 
women and homosexuals.” After a pause 
he might add, “And think of how sexu- 
ally uptight people were. They were vir- 
gins when they got married.” I wonder 
if it is not unique in human history for a 
people to consider itself superior in ev- 
ery way to the past-especially in mat- 
ters of morality—rather than indebted to 
it and even awed by it. 

A more typical, if somewhat extreme, 
feeling about history is in Book II], 6 of 
Horace’ Odes: 


Time corrupts all. What has it not 
made worse? 

Our grandfathers sired feeble chil- 
dren; theirs 

Were weaker still — ourselves; and 
now our curse 

Must be to breed even more degen- 
erate heirs. 


Any generation that despises the past 
will most certainly poison the future. 
Sam Harrell, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Sir — In light of James Lubinskas’ No- 
vember article, “Hate Crimes 101,” it is 
important that your readers understand 
the danger posed by hate crime laws. 

In Virginia, as in other states, a simple 
assault (i.e. any unlawful touching) is a 
Class 1 misdemeanor punishable by up 
to 12 months in jail and a fine of up to 
$2,500. A first-time defendant convicted 
of simple assault might expect to be sen- 
tenced to a modest fine or some hours 
of community service. In a serious case, 
he might get a suspended sentence. 
However, under the hate crime statute, 
if the defendant is found to have selected 
his victim because of race, religion, 
color, or national origin, the law imposes 
a mandatory minimum term of six 
months. Take a moment to let that sink 
in-six months in jail for the unlawful 
touching of a non-white. Believe me, 
this is your worst nightmare become 
reality. 

In northern Virginia non-white gangs 
run an assault scam to try to incite whites 
to commit assault against them. An ar- 
gument starts and most witnesses run 
away because no one wants to get in- 
volved. But one “neutral” witness stays 
behind to testify that you committed the 
assault, and that you uttered a racial slur. 
In short, hate crime laws put a weapon 
in the hands of minority criminals, giv- 
ing them the means to destroy the lives 
of innocent whites and their families. 
Your readers should avoid arguments 
and physical contact with non-whites at 
all costs. 

A Virginia Attorney 


Sir — The November article about 
“white power” music was illuminating, 
but I fear you have downplayed the Nazi 
angle. A quick Internet tour reveals that 
some of these bands decorate their al- 
bums with swastikas and SS symbols. 
The lyrics you chose to quote were un- 
exceptionable, but the article left me 
curious to know what the Death in June 
song “We Drive East’ is all about. Who, 
for example, are “we?” Somehow, I 
don’t think “we” are Gen. Patton and 
the Americans. 

Fred Hooper, Mussel Shoals, Ala. 
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Continued from page 1 

The result of this kind of direct appeal 
to racial fears and animosities was not 
only the 90 percent black support for 
Gore but also a record black voter turn- 
out in critical swing states. While the 
national black turnout remained about the 
same in 2000 as in 1996 (about 10 per- 
cent of all voters), “black turnout in- 
creased more dramatically in states 
targeted by the NAACP, labor 
unions, and the Democratic Party,” 
the Washington Post explained. The 
Wall Street Journal reported that in 
Florida “[black] turnout surged by 50 
percent from four years ago, giving 
blacks clout beyond their share of the 
voting-age population,” and De- 
Wayne Wickham in USA Today at- 
tributed the forced vote recount in 
Florida to the massive black support 
for Gore (93 percent) in that state. 
Some 29 percent of Gore’s votes in 
Florida came from black voters. Po- 
litical scientist David Bositis told the 
Journal that “Black-voter turnout ap- 
pears to be a significant factor this 
year. In Michigan, Delaware, Flo- 
rida, and Pennsylvania, black-voter 
turnout was absolutely critical” to 
Gore’s final vote counts. 

Much the same racial-ethnic pat- 
tern is apparent in the strong His- 
panic support for Mr. Gore, despite 
concerted efforts by Mr. Bush and 
the GOP to court the Hispanic vote. Mr. 
Bush did make some gains among His- 
panic voters, winning 31 percent of their 
support nationally as compared to Bob 
Dole’s poor showing of only 21 percent 
in 1996. But Hispanics, who make up 
some 7 percent of the electorate nation- 
ally, went for Mr. Gore in 2000 by a huge 
67 percent—if not as large as his black 
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support, nevertheless a return of landslide 
proportions. In California, Hispanic turn- 
out increased by about 20 percent over 
1996, while nationally Hispanic turnout 
rose by about 2 million voters in 1996 to 
about 7 million. It should be noted that 
Green Party candidate Ralph Nader re- 
ceived one percent of the black vote, two 
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percent of the Hispanic vote, and four per- 
cent of the Asian vote; Mr. Gore’s sup- 
port among all these groups would un- 
doubtedly have been somewhat larger 
had Mr. Nader not been on the ballot. 
Moreover, analysis of the Hispanic vote 
by region suggests that all of Mr. Bush’s 


rather frenetic courtship of it availed him 
little. 

In an analysis written the day after the 
election, United Press International cor- 
respondent Steve Sailer examined His- 
panic voting trends in the four major re- 
gions of the United States where Hispan- 
ics are concentrated: California, Texas, 
New York, and Florida. In California, 
which has the nation’s largest number of 
Hispanic voters (3 million) and where 
Hispanics make up 13.4 percent of the 
electorate, Bush lost the Hispanic vote 
to Gore by an even larger margin than he 
lost it nationally—28 percent to Gore’s 67 
percent (the Orange County Register a 
week after the election reported Bush 
won only 21 percent of the state’s His- 
panics). Yet, in New York, with the third 
largest concentration of Hispanic voters 
(8.2 percent of the state electorate), Mr. 
Bush lost (largely Puerto Rican) Hispanic 
support even more dramatically, carry- 
ing only 18 percent to Mr. Gore’s 80 per- 
cent. (Hillary Clinton in her successful 
race for the U.S. Senate seat from New 

York won 85 percent of Hispanic 
votes.) 

In his native state of Texas, which 
has the nation’s second largest His- 
panic electorate (19.6 percent), Mr. 
Bush also did poorly, losing the His- 
panic vote to Mr. Gore, 42 percent 
to 54 percent. This was an improve- 
ment over Mr. Bush’s 39 percent 
Hispanic vote in his re-election for 
governor in 1998, but it was consid- 
erably less than what he and his pro- 
immigration conservative supporters 
had expected. In Florida, Mr. Bush 
actually did win the Hispanic vote, 
though narrowly. There, where the 
nation’s fourth largest Hispanic com- 
munity constitutes 11.9 percent of 
the electorate, Mr. Sailer reported 
Mr. Bush winning the Hispanic vote 
50 percent to 48 percent. 

The Florida Hispanic vote, how- 
ever, is largely Cuban, and Cubans 
have historically voted Republican. 
Democratic presidential candidates 
have traditionally received only 13 
percent to 15 percent of the Florida 

Cuban vote, though in 1996 Bill Clinton 
actually won 27 percent of the Cubans. 
In 2000, unofficial returns showed Mr. 
Gore won the heavily Cuban Miami area 
by 39,000 votes, though this was a 
considereably smaller margin of victory 
than that of Mr. Clinton in1996. But in 
two heavily Cuban precincts, the 510th 
and the 555th, Mr. Bush won 79 percent 
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and 89 percent respectively. The reason 
for Mr. Bush’s win among Hispanics in 
Florida, in most experts’ views, is the 
Clinton administration’s support for re- 
turning Elian Gonzalez to Cuba. As Fox 
News’ Malcolm Balfour reported, one 
local voter of Cuban background told him 
a few days after the vote, “I know hun- 
dreds of people who registered to vote 
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just because of that raid on Elian’s rela- 
tives’ home. Last time, I voted for the 
Democrat, Bill Clinton, but no way 
would I vote Democrat this time around 
....” Two days before the election, the 
St. Petersburg Times reported that “as 
Election Day nears Cuban-American 
exiles are getting ready to exact their re- 
venge [for Clinton’s policy toward the 
Gonzalez boy],” even though Mr. Gore 
himself expressed disagreement with the 
administration’s policy. 

In three of the four major regions of 
Hispanic concentration in the United 
States, therefore, George W. Bush lost the 
Hispanic vote to Al Gore, including in 
his own state. Even in the only state 
where he did win a bare majority of His- 
panics, his victory was mainly due to a 
combination of unique traditional Repub- 
lican loyalties among Cuban voters 
coupled with ethnic solidarity with the 
Gonzalez boy and anger at the Clinton 
administration. Mr. Bush also did poorly 
with Hispanic voters in other Western and 
Southwestern states. In Arizona, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, where Hispanics 
are eight to 35 percent of the electorates, 
Mr. Bush consistently won only about 30 
percent, to about 67 percent for Mr. Gore. 

The low Hispanic vote for Mr. Bush 
was of special significance because of the 
drift of the Republican Party’s policies 
toward immigration in the last few years. 
While GOP presidential candidates from 
Nixon to Reagan generally won about 30 
percent to 35 percent of the Hispanic vote 
nationally until 1992, GOP candidate 
Bob Dole in 1996 won only 21 percent. 
This low figure has been used by many 
pro-immigration Republicans to argue 
that the party made a major blunder when 
in 1994 it and incumbent California Re- 
publican Gov. Pete Wilson supported 
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California’s Proposition 187, which 
would have denied public benefits to il- 
legal immigrants. 

For these Republicans, one of the 
major attractions of George W. Bush as 
a candidate was his pro-immigration po- 
sitions and his supposed attractiveness to 
Hispanics. Throughout the campaign Mr. 
Bush repeatedly called for more immi- 
gration from Latin America, praised its 
results, and distanced himself from im- 
migration restriction. Last August, Mr. 
Bush described the effects of immigra- 
tion in these glowing terms in a speech 
to a Hispanic audience in Miami: 

“America has one national creed, but 
many accents. We are now one of the 
largest Spanish-speaking nations in the 
world. We’re a major source of Latin 
music, journalism and culture. 

“Just go to Miami, or San Antonio, 
Los Angeles, Chicago or West New 
York, New Jersey . . . and close your 
eyes and listen. You could just as easily 
be in Santo Domingo or Santiago, or San 
Miguel de Allende. 

“For years our nation has debated this 
change-some have praised it and oth- 
ers have resented it. By nominating me, 
my party has made a choice to welcome 
the new America.” 

Mr. Bush often campaigned in Span- 
ish and made heavy use of his half-Mexi- 
can nephew, George P. Bush, in his cam- 
paign appeals to Hispanic voters. His 
enthusiasts in the conservative press, such 
as the Washington Times’ Donald Lam- 
bro, confidently predicted (in Dec., 1999) 
that Mr. Bush would win the Hispanic 
vote. “George W. Bush is winning sup- 
port from a majority of Hispanic voters,” 
he wrote and cited “Hispanic officials and 
grass-roots activists” who said Mr. Bush’s 
support among Hispanics was “the result 
of Mr. Bush’s efforts to reach out to His- 
panics with a message of inclusiveness 
and with tax-cut proposals that appeal to 
business owners and families with chil- 
dren.” 

In fact, the whole argument that Re- 
publican and conservative support for 
Proposition 187 and for immigration con- 
trol had alienated Hispanics from the 
GOP is open to question. In the first place, 
strong Republican candidates like Nixon 
and Reagan could win 30 to 35 percent 
of the Hispanic vote nationally, while 
weaker candidates like Gerald Ford in 
1976 and George H.W. Bush in 1992 
were able to win only smaller shares—well 
before Proposition 187. Mr. Ford in 1976 
won only 24 percent and Mr. Bush in 
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1992 won only 25 percent of the national 
Hispanic vote. Mr. Dole’s 21 percent in 
1996 is consistent with the performance 
of a weak Republican candidate. More- 
over, Mr. Dole himself publicly repudi- 
ated the Republican Party’s platform 
plank calling for immigration control 
(drafted by Buchanan forces at the GOP 
convention) and chose as his running 
mate the militantly pro-immigration neo- 
conservative Jack Kemp, who had ac- 
tively opposed Proposition 187 in 1994. 
Mr. Dole himself had no visible record 
on immigration issues. Whatever Pete 
Wilson and California Republicans might 
have said or done to alienate Hispanic 
voters in 1994 did not apply to Mr. Dole 
and Mr. Kemp in 1996 (or cause low 
Hispanic support for George W. Bush 
outside of California in 2000). In any 
case, 23 percent of Hispanic voters in 
California voted for Prop. 187, suggest- 
ing that about a quarter of the Hispanic 
vote in the state is essentially conserva- 
tive and is what Republican candidates 
should normally expect to get. 

It is likely that Hispanics vote for 
Democrats over Republicans simply be- 
cause, like most low-income groups, they 
favor liberal candidates over more con- 
servative ones and because Democrats 
are far more open than Republicans to 
multiculturalism and the black-Hispanic 
racial agenda. Nor should Hispanic soli- 
darity with the Democrats be surprising. 
As a report in the Boston Globe pointed 
out shortly before the election, “more 
than 1.7 million resident aliens have be- 
come U.S. citizens in the past two years, 
most of them with an incentive to vote 
and a lopsided preference for the Demo- 
cratic Party.” The story quoted one Cali- 
fornia Democratic activist as saying, 
“Both parties show up at swearing-in 
ceremonies to try to register voters. There 
is a Democratic table and a Republican 
table. Ours has a lot of business. Theirs 
is like the Maytag repairman.” 

The only people surprised that Hispan- 
ics did not flock to Republican banners 
were the Republicans themselves. All the 
desperate pandering to minorities Mr. 
Bush and his “Rainbow Republicans” 
practiced at the Republican convention 
and during the campaign does not alter 
the basic pattern of racial-political soli- 
darity of both blacks and Hispanics. 

Other ethnic groups showed similar 
solidarity in the 2000 election, with Jews 
voting 79 percent for the Gore-Lieberman 
ticket (Jewish voters traditionally cast 
about a third of their support to the Re- 
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publican nominee, but in the 1992, 1996, 
and 2000 elections the Republican can- 
didates won only 11 percent, 16 percent, 
and 19 percent of the Jewish vote respec- 
tively). Similarly, Asian voters went for 
Mr. Gore by a solid (though not over- 
whelming) 54 percent; in 1992, 55 per- 
cent of Asian voters supported George 
H.W. Bush and in 1996 48 percent sup- 
ported Mr. Dole and only 44 percent Mr. 
Clinton. These figures show a steady 
trend among Asian voters toward the 
political left during the last decade. Re- 
portedly, about 70 percent of 
American Indians and about 60 

percent of Arab-Americans also 

voted for Mr. Gore. 


The pattern is clear: Non- Year 
white voters tend to form in- 
creasingly solid blocs that sup- 1972 
port the Democratic Party’s def- 1976 
erence to explicitly racial and 1980 
anti-white policies. Yet, despite 1984 
the racially driven politics 1988 
among non-whites, there is one 1992 
major racial group in the Ameri- ae 


can electorate that does not vote 
as a bloc: whites themselves. 

In 2000, white men, who 
compose 39 percent of the electorate, 
voted for George W. Bush over Al Gore 
by 60 percent to 35 percent. White 
women, who make up 43 percent of the 
electorate, were much more evenly split, 
with 49 percent voting for Mr. Bush and 
48 percent for Mr. Gore. White voters in 
general, who compose 82 percent of the 
electorate, voted for Mr. Bush over Mr. 
Gore by 54 percent to 42 percent. 

The table on ths page shows that while 
a majority of white voters usually vote 
for the Republican candidate, only twice 
in the eight presidential elections since 
1972-in that year and in 1984—have they 
voted together by more than 60 percent 
and only four times have more than 55 
percent of whites voted together for a 
single candidate. Compare this level of 
bloc voting to that of blacks (always 80- 
90 percent) or Hispanics (always 60-75 
percent), and it is clear that of the three 
major racial/ethnic groups in the United 
States, whites vote much less as a bloc 
than the two others. 

The percentage of whites who support 
the Democrats does not usually change 
significantly from year to year, but by 
winning 42 percent Mr. Gore did better 
than most Democratic candidates in the 
recent past. The 42-43 percent of white 
votes Messrs. Gore and Clinton won in 
1996 and 2000 respectively is more than 
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any Democratic presidential candidate 
has won since Jimmy Carter in 1976. 
Correspondingly, Mr. Bush’s 54 percent 
majority last year, while better than Bob 
Dole’s and Mr. Bush’s father’s losing 
performances in the °90s, is a distinct 
decline from the nearly 60 percent aver- 
age won by Republican nominees in the 
1970s and ’80s. 

One major reason for the improvement 
of the Democratic ticket in winning white 
votes is the change in political strategies 
of the two parties in recent years. The 


kissed a black baby and could often be 
seen mingling with Hispanics.” 

These tactics were not exclusively the 
result of Bush’s growing prominence in 
the party but due also to a widespread 
belief among party leaders that winning 
non-white votes is essential to the party’s 
future. Whereas strong Republican can- 
didates like Nixon and Reagan in the 
1970s and 1980s relied on what came to 
be known as the “Southern strategy” to 
win high levels of support among white 
voters, the new Republicans of the 1990s 

explicitly rejected that strat- 


How Whites Voted, 1972 - 2000 Thus, GOP pollster Lance 


Republican Democrat 


*Nixon, 67 % 
Ford, 52% 


McGovern, 31% 
*Carter, 47% 
*Reagan, 56% Carter, 36% 
*Reagan, 64% Mondale, 35% 
*Bush, Sr., 59% Dukakis, 40% 


3rd Party 


Anderson, 7% 


Tarrance told the Washington 
Times in January, 2000, “We 
have now moved from the 
Southern strategy we pur- 
sued for the last three de- 
cades, since Richard Nixon, 
to a Hispanic strategy for the 
next three decades.” Simi- 


Bush, Sr., 40% *Clinton, 39% Perot, 20% larly, Jim Nicholson, chair- 
Dole, 46% *Clinton, 43% Perot, 9% man of the Republican Na- 
*Bush, 54% Gore, 42% Nader, 3% tional Committee, told the 


*Won the election. 


Republicans have deliberately neglected 
their natural political base among white 
voters in a fruitless pursuit of non-white 
voters, while the Democrats have not 
hesitated to appeal to at least key sectors 
of the white vote even as they also made 
appeals that were non-white and even 
anti-white. 

Thus, the “Rainbow Republicanism” 
of the GOP convention and campaign, 
with minorities conveniently sprinkled in 
visible spots, Colin Powell’s speech de- 
fending affirmative action, the benedic- 
tion offered by a Muslim, and Mr. Bush’s 
slogan of “compassionate conservatism” 
were all consistent with the Republicans’ 
abandonment of immigration control, 
their support for Puerto Rican statehood, 
and their backing away from opposition 
to affirmative action despite successful 
state-level ballot measures against it. As 
black conservative columnist Armstrong 
Williams wrote, “Gov. Bush pursued 
African-American connections with 
more avidity than any Republican can- 
didate of recent memory did. He stud- 
ded his campaign trail with stops at in- 
ner-city schools, churches, welfare of- 
fices, and black communities. He filled 
his commercials with minority faces in 
an attempt to tell minority voters they 
were part of his party. He prominently 


Times, “This party is going 

after the growing Hispanic 
vote with TV ads, Hispanic candidate re- 
cruitment attempts, campaigns conducted 
by Spanish-speaking Republicans in 
Latino communities and an all-out effort 
to persuade newly naturalized citizens of 
Hispanic origin to join the Republican 
Party.” In 1999, Republican state Sen. Jim 
Brulte of California vowed he would no 
longer support financial contributions to 
white, male candidates. “My leadership 
PAC will give no more money to Anglo 
males in Republican primaries,” Sen. 
Brulte said. “Every dollar I can raise is 
going to nominate Latinos and Asian 
Americans and women.” 

In August, 2000, the Washington Post 
cited Karl Rove, Bush’s top political strat- 
egist, as dismissing the Southern strat- 
egy as an “old paradigm” that “past GOP 
candidates had employed in a calculated 
bid to polarize the electorate and put to- 
gether a predominantly white majority.” 
“People are more attracted today by a 
positive agenda than by wedge issues,” 
Rove told the Post. Ralph Reed, the 
former executive director of the Chris- 
tian Coalition and now a Republican po- 
litical consultant, also told the Post, “This 
is a very different party from the party 
that sits down on Labor Day and cedes 
the black vote and cedes the Hispanic 
vote, and tries to drive its percentage of 
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the white vote over 70 percent to win an 
election.” 

But the actual result of this new strat- 
egy is evident from the exit polls of the 
2000 election. The strategy failed to at- 
tract significant numbers of non-white 
voters; it failed miserably to win black 
votes and won only enough Hispanic 
votes to raise Hispanic support to not 
quite the traditional level. More signifi- 
cantly, it also failed to attract the large 
numbers of white voters who are the natu- 
ral base of the party and who remain es- 
sential for the kind of clear-cut, landslide 
electoral victories won by Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Reagan. Mr. Bush was able to win a 
small majority of white voters, but with- 
out the explicit appeals that Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Reagan made, he and his party 
are unable to win larger majorities. Ex- 
perts like Messrs. Reed and Rove are 
entirely correct that today’s GOP is a dif- 
ferent party from the old one. The old 
party could win landslide victories 
through the Southern strategy and by 
appealing to white voters. The new party 
can barely win elections at all and man- 
aged to lose the popular vote. 

As Steve Sailer has shown in an inter- 
esting set of calculations on immigration 
expert Peter Brimelow’s Vdare.com 
website, if Mr. Bush had cultivated his 
natural base and increased his percent- 
age of the white vote by only a few per- 
cent he would have won overwhelmingly. 
If, instead of 54 percent he had won 57 
percent (not hard to imagine, since his 
father won 59 percent in 1988), he would 
have won an electoral college landslide 
of 367 to 171. What if winning another 
three percent of the white vote had re- 
quired appeals that scared away so many 
non-whites their support dropped by 
more than a third, from 21 percent to 13 
percent? Mr. Bush still would have won 
comfortably, with 310 electoral votes to 
228. Incredible as it seems, if by increas- 
ing his percentage of the white vote by 
those crucial three percentage points the 
number of non-white supporters had 
dropped to zero, Mr. Bush would still 
have ended up with a tie in the electoral 
college. As Mr. Sailer points out, no less 
than 92 percent of Mr. Bush’s votes 
came from whites; it is folly for Repub- 
licans to go on a snipe hunt for non- 
white votes if by doing so they risk los- 
ing even a tiny percentage of white 
votes. 

The Democrats under Al Gore, by 
contrast, made every effort to cut into the 
Republicans’ white base. They did so 
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with what was called the “class war” 
strategy, denouncing Big Business, prom- 
ising free prescription drugs and health 
care for the elderly, and appealing to 
white union members. Washington Post 
political reporter Thomas Edsall noted 
this strategy during the campaign: 

“Gore’s success in making inroads 
with working-class voters, especially 
white men, has been crucial to his im- 
proved standing in the battleground states 
of Michigan, Ohio and Missouri that hold 
the balance of power in the 2000 elec- 
tion. Among all voters in each of these 
states, Democrat Gore is either fully com- 
petitive with, or slightly ahead of Texas 
Gov. Bush, the Republican nominee.” 
Although Mr. Gore lost in two of these 
states, the strength of his challenge 
forced Mr. Bush to divert resources 
and attention he might have deployed 
elsewhere. 

Coupled with his success in win- 
ning non-white voting blocs through 
appeals to fear and racial animosity, 
Mr. Gore won the popular vote for 
president and lost the electoral vote 
only after a series of agonizing re- 
counts and court battles. Moreover, 
had Ralph Nader not been in the elec- 
tion, the vast majority of his votes would 
surely have gone to Mr. Gore, giving him 
the presidency without any post-election 
recounts. 

The conclusion is inescapable: George 
W. Bush won the election not because 
his “compassionate conservatism,” “Big 
Tent,” or “Rainbow Republicanism” 
mobilized a majority of voters or attracted 
non-whites but because the political left 
was split between the Democrats and the 
Naderites. The Democrats won the popu- 
lar vote and, despite the Naderite rebel- 
lion, nearly won the election because they 
explicitly appealed to and made use of 
the racial solidarity and racial conscious- 
ness that drives the majority of non-white 
voters, while at the same time using white 
working class economic anxieties to at- 
tract white voters and cut into the Re- 
publicans’ neglected political-demo- 
graphic base. 

For all the rhetoric among “new Re- 
publicans” about winning non-whites, the 
lesson of the 2000 election for the GOP 
ought to be clear: Trying to win non- 
whites, especially by abandoning issues 
important to white voters, is the road to 
political suicide; the natural and logical 
strategy of the Republican Party in the 
future is to maximize its white vote. 


The party” could accomplish this by 
supporting a long-term moratorium on 
legal immigration, terminating welfare 
and other public benefits for immigrants, 
seeking the abolition of affirmative ac- 
tion, and working for the repeal of “hate 
crime” laws and the end of multi- 
culturalism. The Republicans could be- 
come and remain a majority party by 
seeking to raise white racial conscious- 
ness; they do not need to appeal to irra- 
tional racial fears and animosities, but 
they can and legitimately should encour- 
age white voters to (1) perceive that they 
as a group are under threat from racial 
and demographic trends and (2) believe 
that the Republican Party will support 
them against this threat. 


Al Gore with his most loyal supporters. 


Advocates of Rainbow Republicanism 
will argue that this is not possible or de- 
sirable, that it will only promote racial 
divisions, and that attracting more white 
voters than the Republicans now are able 
to win is not practical. This line of argu- 
ment is wrong. Racial animosity is al- 
ready being inflamed—by the Democrats’ 
willingness to exploit anti-white senti- 
ments and by racial demagogues like 
Jesse Jackson, Al Sharpton, the NAACP, 
and analogous Hispanic activists. The 
only force that can quell or check this 
kind of anti-white racism is the solidar- 
ity of whites against it and those who try 
to use it for political gain. 

As for winning more white votes, it is 
entirely feasible—as the 67 percent and 
64 percent white majorities won by Ri- 
chard Nixon and Ronald Reagan in 1972 
and 1984 show. It is quite true that nei- 
ther Nixon nor Reagan ever did much to 
address white concerns once they won 
their votes, but a political leader who 
actually did seek to address their concerns 
could surely win that level of white sup- 
port again. 

Peter Brimelow has noted that, for all 
the Republican foreboding about the 
growing Hispanic and non-white pres- 
ence in the electorates of California and 
other states, Southern whites now and 
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historically have had to confront even 
larger racial disparities in the electorates 
of their own states. Blacks in the South 
constitute about 35 percent to 40 percent 
of the electorate and, there as elsewhere, 
vote as a bloc. Nevertheless, the largely 
white Republican Party in the South rou- 
tinely manages to win majorities in these 
states for both presidential and many con- 
gressional and gubernatorial candidates. 
It is able to do so because white South- 
erners—far more than whites elsewhere— 
vote as a bloc. In the 2000 election, exit 
polls showed that whites in the South 
voted for Bush by 66 percent; in the three 


other regions (East, West, and Midwest), 
white voters supported Bush by an aver- 
age of only 49 percent. Obviously, white 
racial consciousness remains highest in 
the South, though the election of 2000 
shows that there is, among a small ma- 
jority of whites and especially white men, 
at least a kind of racial subconscious in 
much of the rest of the country as well. 
Only if whites of both sexes and in all 
parts of the nation bring that subcon- 
scious to the surface and make it a real 
force in national politics can they expect 
to resist the racial politics that threatens 
them and their future. 


*These comments should not be 
taken as an endorsement of or a com- 
mitment to the Republican Party or its 
leadership and platform. The strategy 
outlined here would be effective for the 
Republicans or for any other viable po- 
litical party. There is no reason why it 
should be restricted to the Republicans, 
and there are in fact compelling reasons 
to doubt that the Republicans will use 
It. 


Samuel Francis is a nationally syndi- 


cated columnist, Editor in Chief of the 
Citizens Informer. 
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Democratic National Convention in 
1896.) 

Incidentally, my liberal Republican 
friend from college has become a 
staunch conservative. To paraphrase the 
lament of Goldwater voters four decades 
ago, those 27 million Americans turned 
out not to be wrong after all. 


Alan Miller is an editorial writer for the 
San Diego Union-Tribune. 
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his second edition of Samuel Fran- 

cis’s monograph on the political 
thought of James Burnham (1904-1987) 
is a fascinating exposition of a remarkable 
body of work. Francis focuses on the 
thought and not the man, on the books 
and columns —especially those printed 
in National Review— produced during 
Burnham’s most interesting period as a 
writer, which extended from his break 
with Marxism in 1940 to the end of his 
career in 1978. Francis’s work on Burn- 
ham has three major levels of appeal, 
each in itself of compelling interest. 

The first of these is the ostensible one. 
James Burnham’s most important books — 
probably The Managerial Revolution and 
The Machiavellians —and his later artic- 
ulation of the challenge of communism 
and its inherently tyrannical nature, as 
well as various of the positions he advo- 
cated in the 1940's and 50’s and those he 
took in National Review in the last 23 
years of his career, challenged most 
members of the conservative movement 
in those decades, and still do today. 
Burnham did not write in the traditional 
language of Anglo-American political 
theory and reference. He was not a 
Burkean like Russell Kirk, nor a Strauss- 
ian, nor a Catholic (until his conversion 
late in life), nor an exhausted liberal, nor 
a libertarian, nor a capitalist, nor a neo- 
conservative. In fact, as an academic of 


aesthetic and philosophical sophistica- 
tion (and a former Trotskyite), Burnham 
had, by 1940, been around the block in 
ways that are hard for the ordinary con- 
servative to credit. But his experience — 
including even, or perhaps I should say 
especially, his Marxism—turned out to 
have been an invaluable one, freeing 
him to pursue a logic and a language he 
made his own. He so impressed George 
Orwell that 1984 must be read as a re- 
sponse to Burnham, as well as to the 20th 
century. 

The book’s second claim to our atten- 
tion lies in Francis’s account of the Ital- 
ian tradition of historical and social 
analysis, which is as striking today, per- 
haps, as when Burnham described that 
tradition himself. Machiavelli showed 
the way toward an amoral insight into 
politics and the realities of power. Gae- 
tano Mosca’s “ruling class” and “political 
formula,” Vilfredo Pareto’s “elite” and 
“derivations” and “residues,” and Robert 
Michels’ “oligarchy” constructed a plat- 
form from which Burnham, surveying 
the revolutionary and violent 20th centu- 
ry, could assess the realities, not the pro- 
fessed ideals, of politics and power, in a 
language no one else employed. Escap- 
ing as quickly from the illusions of ideol- 
ogy as from the language of the liberal 
tradition, Bumham found himself free to 
pursue his account of the realities of pow 
er and the failures of both modem con- 
servatism and liberalism to come to terms 
with those realities. 

(I have long thought that Michels’ 
“Tron Law of Oligarchy” is a prescription 
for despair. Evidently Michels—a social 
democrat who studied with Max Weber 
before World War I and eventually be- 
came a Fascist in Italy in the 1930’s, ap- 
parently living out the logical conse- 
quences of his theory—thought so, too. 
If all organizations are oligarchical, then 
no social endeavors can be fruitful, since 
thev must necessarily be twisted from 
their ostensible purposes to serve the in- 
terests of the elites who control them. 
The ex-social democrat went where the 
power was, since the Italian Fascists were 
relatively honest about their own na- 
ture—such was the self justifying conclu- 
sion of this former left-winger. Michels’ 
chastening story is not one that Francis 
has addressed — or Burnham either, as far 
as I know— but it is significant in the past 
century of political extremity and philo- 
sophical self-destruction. Burnham, of 
course, was a significant anti-type of that 


kind.) 


The third appeal of Samuel Francis’s 
study of Burnham is that it is, in part, a 
book not only by Francis, but about Fran- 
cis. There can be little doubt concerning 
the influence Burnham exerted on Fran- 
cis’s mind as he studied this master. And 
there can be little doubt either that, just 
as Burnham in his time was a unique fig- 
ure in the world of political discourse and 
analysis, so today there is nothing to com- 
pare with the political X+ays that Samuel 
Francis routinely directs upon the cur- 
rent social and political scene. Francis’s 
own application of the Machiavellian tra- 
dition is apparent in Beautiful Losers as 
well as in his columns in Chronicles. 
And I don’t hesitate to add that, if James 
Burnham does not have quite the stylistic 
flash we have come to expect from Sam 
Francis, then neither did James Burn- 
ham possess the sheer writerly ability 
with which Samuel Francis enhances 
mordant insights drawn and individual- 
ly developed from the line of thinkers 
whom he has so lucidly comprehended 
and expounded. 


].O. Tate is a professor of English at 
Dowling College on Long Island. 
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| Journatism 


The Rise and Fall of 


a Paleoconservative 
at the Washington 
Times (Part I) 


by Samuel Francis 


fter nearly a decade of working 

for the Washington Times, I was 
fired last September. ‘Technically, I “re- 
signed,” but Wes Pruden, the Times’ ed- 
itor-in-chief, asked me for a letter of res- 
ignation, and I had no real choice but to 
agree. Nor, by that time, had I any real 
desire to remain on the staff. The rea- 
sons for my defenestration from a paper 
whose editor styles it “the official voice 
of the conservative movement” are com- 
plicated and—at least to me and many 
who express support for me—somewhat 
mysterious, though in certain quarters 
my firing and the disappearance of my 
column from the Washington market are 
reasons for satisfaction, if not outright 
glee. Not only did Pruden demand my 
resignation, but he also immediately for- 
bade the publication of my syndicated 
column in the Times. 

But the circumstances of my decline 
and fall at the Washington Times point to 
a story more important than what hap- 
pened (or happens) to me and my col- 
umn. The story has to do with larger 
matters: the direction of American con- 
servatism, the boundaries of what is 
called the “public discourse” and who 
decides where those boundaries lie, and 
the real meaning of free expression in a 
nation that loves to boast of its commit- 
ment to “openness.” If] dwell on myself 
and the circumstances of my firing even 
at the risk of sounding self-serving, it is 
because these issues are best understood 
in the context of my relationships with 
the one newspaper I have worked for. 

From 1986 to 1995, I served the 
Times as an editorial writer, deputy edi- 
torial page editor, acting editorial page 
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editor, and nationally syndicated staff 
columnist. When, six months after 
arriving at the paper, the editorial page 
editor who hired me and four of his se- 
nior writers resigned in anger over an ed- 
itorial dispute, I declined to walk out 
with them and stayed on, helping the pa- 
per save face in one of the most embar- 
rassing episodes in its history. In 1989 
and 1990, I won the most prestigious 
professional journalism awards the Wash- 
ington Times has ever won, the Distin- 
guished Wnting Awards of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors for editori- 
al writing. My twice-weekly column was 
a popular feature that appeared every 
‘Tuesday and Friday for four years in the 
Times’ Commentary and op-ed pages, 
and its disappearance has cost the paper 
readers. 

I served the Times as an editorial writ- 
er and junior editor from 1986 to 1991. 
In May of the latter year, Pruden offered 
me the position of staff columnist, writ- 
ing two signed columns and two un- 
signed editorials a week under the new 
editorial page editor, Tod Lindberg. For 
the next two years my column, which 
gained national syndication in Novem- 
ber 1991, appeared in the Commentary 
section of the Times and, as the Wash- 
ington Media Guide reported the next 
year, as a columnist I “quickly estab- 
lished [my]self as a force.” 

When I began the column, I knew 
what I wanted it to be—a hardball ex- 
pression of paleoconservative principles 
that would not hesitate to criticize the 
mainstream night and the general politi- 
cal and cultural direction of the country. 
I had no interest in rewriting Republican 
Party press releases or booming the idols 
of neoconservative or movement conser- 
vative adoration. I also wanted to broach 
a variety of issues from a perspective that 
was seldom heard in the press—immi- 
gration, trade policy, questions of global- 
ism and national sovereignty, post-Cold 
War foreign policy, race, and American 
conservatism in general. I have, some 
tell me, a gift for sarcasm, and I did not 
hesitate to use it. 

I understood that there was a risk in 
what I was planning, that I would be 
stepping on a great many toes and push- 
ing the boundaries that surround the 
fashionable dogmas of both the Wash- 
ington right and left, boundaries the 


Times seems petrified of transgressing. 
But Wes had assured me when he made 
me a columnist that I would have a 
much freer rein than J had as an editorial 
writer, and I cannot say I found this to be 
untrue. 

In September 1993, the paper’s Com- 
mentary section underwenta reorganiza- 
tion. It lost one of its three regular pages 
of opinion pieces, and a separate op-ed 
page was created that would carry opin- 
ion pieces from outside writers as well as 
those of the three staff columnists. The 
editor of the new op-ed page would be 
‘Tod Lindberg, who continued to run the 
editorial page as well. 

If Hillary Clinton is a “congenital liar,” 
Tod Lindberg is a congenital neoconser- 
vative. In his college days at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, he studied with the late 
neoconservative guru Allan Bloom and, 
perhaps more significantly, was the 
roommate of John Podhoretz, son of 
neoconservative czar Norman Podhoretz 
and by 199] an editor at the Times him- 
self. Tod had previously worked as an ed- 
itor at the neoconservative journals The 
Public Interest and The National Interest, 
both founded by the other neocon 
heavy, Irving Kristol, whom Tod once de- 
scribed to me as his “mentor.” As for 
Tod’s view of the paleoconservatives, in a 
recent interview with Washington’s City 
Paper, he called their ideas “horsesh-t.” 
Thus speaks the “official voice of the 
conservative movement.” 

Despite the obvious divergence be- 
tween our views of conservatism, | got 
along well with ‘Tod in the four years I 
wrote editorials under him. He was a re- 
markably easy editor to work and write 
for. He never held editorial staff meet- 
ings, did not require writers to stay in the 
office after meeting their deadlines, and 
seldom altered what I submitted for the 
page. 

As for Wes Pruden, a notoriously aloof 
editor, I had little contact with him. 
Other than grunted greetings from him 
in passing (sometimes not even that), I 
had no conversations with him at all be- 
tween the time he made me a columnist 
in 199] and the dav he canned me in 
1995. My talk with him on the latter oc- 
casion was the longest I ever had, and 
that seems to resemble the experience of 
most writers and reporters at the paper. 

The son of a Baptist minister in Little 
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Rock who was the leader of the segrega- 
tionist Citizen’s Council during the 
city’s 1957 desegregation crisis, Pruden 
writes a regular column for the paper 
that often defends the Confederate Flag 
and the Southern heritage and displays a 
taste for ethnic rabbit punches (only a 
few days after he fired me for expressing 
views he claimed to find “racially insensi- 
tive” and “offensive,” he published a col- 
umn in which Louis Farrakhan’s Million 
Man March is characterized as “The 
Shuck and Jive to Terrify the Mind”). 

But though Wes is a competent word- 
smith, his column is essentially shallow, 
offering little more than invective direct- 
ed against the usual targets of liberal 
Democrats and the Establishment me- 
dia. A conservative columnist once de- 
scribed what Wes does in his column as 
“nothing more than picking out a couple 
of liberal Democrats every week and en- 
gaging in Billingsgate about them.” For 
all his chest-thumping about Southern 
and Christian traditionalism, he’s careful 
to avoid sniffing out the wrong ideologi- 
cal fire hydrants. 

A fervent proponent of Zionism, Wes 
wrote in his column in 1989 that the Is- 
raelis are “adrift in a sea of 400 million 
murderous fanatics,” a line that had 
Arab embassies in Washington threaten- 
ing to cut off press relations with the 
paper’s foreign desk. During the Persian 
Gulf War, he accused columnist Joe So- 
bran, an outspoken paleoconservative 
critic of the adventure, of harboring 
“dark motives,” called him an “embit- 
tered Israel-baiter,” and said Sobran 
“skirts close to sedition” in his opposition 
to the war. After the United States’ vic- 
tory in the war, Wes inaugurated a run- 
ning feature in the paper’s Life section, 
then edited by John Podhoretz, called 
the “Hall of Shame,” which week after 
week reprinted criticism of the Gulf ex- 
pedition from paleo and liberal colum- 
nists, including Sobran and Pat Bucha- 
nan, to hold them up to ridicule. 

The Times buys Sobran’s syndicated 
column, but by Pruden’s personal com- 
mand seldom publishes a writer who is 
one of the most gifted in American jour- 
nalism, and while Buchanan’s column 
was always the lead feature in the Com- 
mentary section before his 1992 presi- 
dential campaign, after his return to 
journalism, and again by Pruden’s com- 
mand, it began running below the fold. 
How much of Wes’ zest in chopping at 
paleoconservatives is due to his own per- 
sonal beliefs and how much comes from 
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what he figures is in his interest remains 
unclear, but what is clear is that anyone 
on the neoconservatives’ enemies list 
quickly shows up on his. It’s also clear 
that his outrage at racial “insensitivities” 
is highly selective; Arabs and pro- 
Farrakhan blacks are just as much fair 
game for his journalistic backhand as pa- 
leoconservatives critical of Israel. 

Yet despite my ideological differences 
with Tod and despite the lack of person- 
al rapport with him or Wes, I had no rea- 
son to believe I faced a problem with ei- 
ther. Wes had made me a columnist, 
and I regarded his professions of South- 
ern loyalties as a sign that he was an ally, 
if not a fan. In 1993, Wes commented in 
a memo to me, “I consider your column 
an adornment to our pages,” and in 
March 1994 I received an annual assess- 
ment from Tod (the only “annual assess- 
ment” I had in the four years of working 
under him) that gave me 13 “fives” (the 
highest grading) out of 20 categories of 
job performance (I also received six 
“fours” and one “three,” both of them 
high or satisfactory gradings). In an as- 
sessment question asking about the “em- 
ployee’s strengths,” Tod wrote that I 
“write a mean column; the editorials are 
always delicious as well.” Various senior 
editors and colleagues at the paper also 
offered praise for specific columns. I was 
fully aware that there were those at the 
paper who didn’t like my column, and | 
occasionally heard from them too, but I 
never heard any criticism from an editor. 

By the middle of 1995, I believed I 
had established myself as a Washington 
columnist who wrote a unique, contro- 
versial, but popular feature. My syndica- 
tion was prospering, and I found myself 
quoted more and more often by other 
writers. I received an increasing number 
of speaking invitations and an ever- 
growing body of fan mail. I sometimes 
worried about the future of the newspa- 
per, which still does not make a profit af- 
ter 13 years of subsidization by its own- 
ers, but I had absolutely no worries about 
losing my position and maintained 
cordial if distant relations with the local 
authorities. 

On June 28 of last year, this euphoria 
came to an abrupt end. The day before, 
had published a column blasting the 
Southern Baptist Convention for adopt- 
ing a resolution expressing “repentance” 
for its historic support of Southern slav- 
ery. I argued that it made no sense in 
Christian theology for individuals to “re- 
pent” of a sin they had not personally 


committed and that in any case there is 
no evidence that owning slaves is a sin in 
traditional (or fundamentalist) Chris- 
tian theology. Indeed, I wrote, there are 
at least five clear passages in the letters of 
Paul that explicitly enjoin “servants” to 
obey their masters, and the Greek words 
for “servants” in the original text are 
identical to those for “slaves.” Neither Je- 
sus nor the Apostles nor the early church 
condemned slavery, despite countless 
opportunities to do so, and there is no in- 
dication that slavery is contrary to Chris- 
tian ethics or that any serious theologian 
before modem times ever thought it was. 
The point was to argue that the Baptists 
seemed to be motivated by a desire to ac- 
commodate themselves to modem polit- 
ical sensibilities rather than by serious 
religious or ethical precepts, and that this 
trend did not augur well for the future 
of the traditionally conservative denomi- 
nation. 

The column set off a few bombshells, 
and some writers at the paper took me to 
task for it. I learned from one reporter 
that he heard Jack Kemp angrily de- 
nouncing the column and me at a recep- 
tion the night after its appearance. As 
for readers, some called to tell me they 
thought the column was “brilliant,” 
while one lady informed me it made her 
“want to vomit.” Well, all in a day’s 
work, I figured; the day passed, and I for- 
got about it. 

Thenext afternoon, Wednesday, June 
28, I was told that Tod wanted to see me 
in his office. Upon entering, he told me 
to sit down and without prelude in- 
formed me that after conversations with 
Wes they had decided the paper no 
longer wanted to sponsor my columnas a 
staff column, that from that moment on 
I was no longer a staff columnist, and 
that my salary was being reduced by half. 
I could continue as an editorial writer, 
and the paper would carry my column as 
a syndicated feature. I had 24 hours to 
accept this proposal or resign from the 
paper. 

Thunderstruck is not exactly the word 
for my reaction. I asked ‘Tod what prob- 
lems the paper had with my column, and 
he replied (as I recall) it was the style, 
subject, contents, themes, ideas, and just 
about everything else except the an- 
chovies. My first thought was that this 
was not only a calculated insult but also 
an invitation to leave. I protested that | 
thought it was grotesquely unfair (to 
which he replied, “Oh, it’s perfectly 
fair”) but told him] had no choice but to 


accept. But even as I left his office I was 
determined to quit the paper as soon as 
possible. 

Later in the day I got to see the wizard 
himself and had a little chat with Wes. A 
stolid man by habit, Wes tried to muster 
some anger with me. He asked me if I 
didn’t know that we live in a city with a 
majority black population, told me that I 
was “just too insensitive” to black con- 
cerns, that I “just went too far,” and that 
my column about the Baptists “could 
only be read as a defense of slavery” (it 
was not). I hadn’t realized grown men 
really talked seriously in this way, but I 
told him that neither he nor Tod had ev- 
er expressed any displeasure with my col- 
umn, that no one had objected to the 
column before it was published, and that 
it had been published without alter- 
ations and in a prominent place above 
the fold of the page. If Tod had a prob- 
lem with it, why hadn’t I heard about it 
before it was published, and if it was so 
offensive why was it published at all? | al- 
so told him that the 50 percent reduc- 
tion of my salary threatened to leave me 
financially strapped, that I had had only 
one annual assessment from Tod since 
starting work under him four years be- 
fore, and that he had not expressed any 
dissatisfaction with my column or any 
other aspect of my work and conduct. 

Wes grumbled that he would look 
into the salary matter. The next day I got 
a note from Tod telling me they were 
willing to raise my salary to 75 percent of 
what it had been if I agreed to write three 
editorials a week instead of two. I had no 
choice but to accept this increased work- 
load at a lower salary, but even the 
increase still left me at a pay level less 
than my starting salary in 1986. By now 
it was Thursday afternoon, and my Fn- 
day column, ordinarily published on 
‘Tod’s op-ed page, did not appear. For 
the first time in four years the paper car- 
ried no column by me on the day of its 
regular publication. 

Many of my readers sniffed trouble 
and started calling to ask why my column 
hadn’t appeared on June 30. In the 
weeks that followed, when the column 
inexplicably moved to the Commentary 
section and my tagline dropped the de- 
scription of me asa staff columnist, word 
that something bad had happened be- 
gan to seep out. Various conservative 
newsletters, activist groups, and talk 
show hosts began muttering about it. I 
started receiving copies of letters from 
readers to Wes expressing support for me 


and the column and often copies of his 
replies to them. There began to be talk 
of boycotts, demonstrations in front of 
the paper, and letter writing campaigns. 
I actively discouraged talk of any action 
against the paper, and I never asked any- 
one to write a letter to Wes or anyone 
else, but they did anyway. As of this date, 
I have copies of more than 50 such 
letters, and Wes later told me he had 
received “more than a hundred letters” 
expressing support for me. Apparently 
this made no difference to him. 

At the end of August, Wes dispatched 
a blunt memorandum to me, snorting 
that Whoever is running the letter cam- 
paign should get his facts straight. “The 
messages to my office are all over the 
ballpark. Each correspondent is getting a 
reply considerably more polite than most 
deserve, and 1 make the point that if 
these correspondents actually admire 
you and your work, as they insist they do, 
they should not spread lies about you. 
You have told me that you are not a par- 
ty to this, and I am glad to hear it.” 

Whyhe sent this memo other than to 
suggest that I was somehow orchestrat- 
ing a letter writing campaign I don’t un- 
derstand, and J wrote him back to reiter- 
ate that J had never asked anyone to write 
or call him on my behalf. | also told him 
that in the copies of the letters I had re- 
ceived, “I have not seen anything that 
could be called a lie. ... Why would I be 
party to a campaign to spread lies about 
myself? If lies are being spread, I would 
like to know what they are and who is 
telling them.” 

It soon became apparent who was 
telling lies. When one reader wrote Wes 
with the precise facts, that I was no 
longer described as a staff columnist and 
that the location of my column in the 
paper had changed, Wes replied by say- 
ing “I don’t know where you are getting 
your nutty misinformation” and assured 
him that I continued as “an editorial 
writer for the Times, which is a position 
of highest prestige within our organiza- 
tion.” This was the general line he fol- 
lowed in responding to the letters, virtu- 
ally denying that my status at the paper 
had changed and insisting in a form let- 
ter that “the voice of Sam Francis is as vi- 
brant as ever, his column appears promi- 
nently in the Washington Times, as it has 
from the beginning, and he continues to 
contribute editorials as a valued member 
of the editorial page staff.” Those replies 
of his that I have scen are almost invari- 
ably curt to the point of rudeness, disin- 


genuous if not outright dishonest, and 
often misspelled or ungrammatical. 
They almost never answer the writers’ 
questions and often wind up telling 
them it’s none of their business anyway. 
In at least one letter (to Jared Taylor) he 
explicitly said that the change of my col- 
umn’s placement within the newspaper 
“was not a result of his column on the 
Southern Baptists’ apology for slavery” 
and wrote that “to describe this [my dis- 
missal as a staff columnist and the drastic 
reduction of my salary] as ‘firing’ a 
columnist is truly bizarre.” He also emit- 
ted dark hints of a conspiracy. “Some- 
one,” he wrote ominously, “is trying to 
do a job on Sam.” Some readers were 
taken in by this, and they wrote me ask- 
ing what the real truth was. 

By the end of the summer, I was still 
on the payroll, though I figured my days 
were numbered, and I had lost any desire 
to stay anyway. After nine years of pro- 
fessional success at the paper, I had been 
smacked in the face and was only a few 
steps away from financial distress. As for 
the “job on Sam,” it seemed to proceed 
briskly. I undertook writing three edito- 
rials a week plus my two syndicated 
columns and developed my plans to get 
the hell out of Dodge. But unknown to 
me at the time, others were also develop- 
ing similar plans for me, though not for 
quite the same reason. 


Samuel Francis is a nationally syndicated 


columnist and a contributing editor to 
Chronicles. 
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Ls than two months after Washing- 
ton Times editor-in-chief Wes Pru- 
den in June demoted me to the rank of 
editorial writer and cut my salary by 25 
percent, yet another cloud began to form 
on my horizon. In May 1994, I had giv- 
en a speech at a conference on “Race 
and American Culture” in Atlanta spon- 
sored by Jared Taylor’s newsletter Ameri- 
can Renaissance, and a rather bizarre ac- 
count of the conference took up part of a 
chapter in Dinesh D’Souza’s new book, 
The End of Racism. D’Souza tried to 
portray the meeting and its speakers as 
representing a “new spirit of white big- 
otry,” and lumped it in the same catego- 
ry as black racial crackpots like Leonard 
Jeffries and Louis Farrakhan; but it was 
plain to me and the other conference 
participants that D’Souza, by depicting 
the Atlanta conference in a sinister light, 
was anticipating and trying to deflect the 
accusations of “racism” that would soon 
be lodged against his own book. 
D’Souza’s smear seemed to have little 
to do with my situation at the Times, but 
on September 2+, the Sunday Washing- 
ton Post published a long excerpt from 
his chapter on the Atlanta conference. | 


expected that Wes Pruden and Tod 
Lindberg would use it to complete my 
defenestration, but in fact I heard noth- 
ing about it for several days. I had for- 
gotten something, though. Since I had 
started writing three editorials a week 
three months earlier, I had formed the 
habit of turning in all three pieces on 
Thursday afternoons. That’s what I did 
that week, sending the drafts to Tod 
around one o'clock. Two hours later, I 
was asked to step into Pruden’s office. 

With Tod brooding silently next to his 
desk, Wes at once launched into his fir- 
ing speech. A copy of the D’Souza piece 
from the Post and another from the book 
were on his desk, and certain passages 
were highlighted for quick reference. 
Wes’s main argument for my immediate 
departure was that while the Times edi- 
torialized against affirmative action and 
similar policies, my views on race as ex- 
pressed in the passages from D’Souza’s 
book could be construed as ulterior rea- 
sons for taking those editorial positions, 
and he did not want the paper associated 
with those views. I pointed out that (a) I 
did not write these passages in the paper 
or for editorials; (b) I did not control 
what appeared on the editorial page; 
what I submitted for the editorial page 
had to be approved and edited by Tod or 
his deputy and Wes himself before the 
paper published it; (c) what I wrote un- 
der my own name had nothing to do 
with the paper; and (d) there was noth- 
ing wrong with what I had written any- 
way. I also argued that whatever he 
thought about my views on race, I had 
never written or said anything negative 
or demeaning about blacks or other 
racial groups as groups and had not en- 
gaged in racial slurs. 

Wes quickly dismissed all my argu- 
ments and proposed a three-month sev- 
erance agreement whereby the paper 
would continue to pay me my present 
(reduced) salary if I gave him a letter of 
resignation the next day. Since I had 
already been making plans to leave the 
paper, and there was little to be accom- 
plished by further back and forth, | 
accepted. I also expressed the hope the 
paper would continue to run my col- 
umn. Wes said he thought it was best to 
make a clean break and cease publishing 
it. Finally, I asked him, “I assume you 
know that my column is popular.” He 
readily acknowledged this fact, but since 
that made no difference to him either, 
what more was there to say? 

The next day, September 29, I turned 


in the letter of resignation Wes had de- 
manded. The paper carried my column 
that day but has not published it since, 
though it did publish the three editorials 
I wrote during my last week. After nine 
years on the staff of the 13-year-old pa- 
per, after remaining in the editorial de- 
partment when most of my colleagues 
walked out, after serving as editorial wnt- 
er, deputy editorial page editor, acting 
editorial page editor, and staff colum- 
nist, after winning the two most distin- 
guished awards anyone at the paper had 
ever received, I had finally been told to 
pack up the luggage and get out. If this 
is the “official voice of the conservative 
movement,” it’s not one | want to listen 
to any longer. 

When news broke among my readers 
that the Times had finally fired me, the 
reaction could only be called one of cold 
fury, and the volurne of correspondence 
between outraged or mystified readers 
and the increasingly defensive Pruden 
continued to swell. Wes now resorted to 
outright lies to cover his action, sending 
out yet another form letter that made 
even darker insinuations than before. 
“Sam Francis, whose primary duties were 
writing editorials to express the views of 
the newspaper,” he wrote, “knew that he 
deliberately stepped over the line by 
challenging the restraints put on his per- 
sistent pushing of a personal agenda, the 
full content of which you may not be 
aware and would not heed warnings that 
the forbearance of the newspaper was 
not inexhaustible.” This letter was sent 
out only a few days after Wes had been 
telling readers my voice “wasas vibrant as 
ever” and that I continued to hold a “po- 
sition of highest prestige” at the paper. 
His pretense that I had been insubordi- 
nate by trying to impose my “agenda” on 
the paper was preposterous. In my nine 
years of writing editorials at the paper, I 
had never tried to do any such thing, and 
none of the several editors I worked 
under everclaimed I had. Pruden’s con- 
tradictions, outright untruths, and the 
several grammatical and spelling errors 
in his letters all suggest he was feeling 
some heat, if not a little guilt and fear, 
over his action against me. 

There were also cancellations of sub- 
scriptions. I don’t know how many, and 
they probably didn’t hurt the paper’s cir- 
culation significantly, but they seem to 
have been numerous. One friend who 
called up to cancel says the clerk asked 
him why he was dropping his subscrip- 
tion, and he told her it was because the 
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paper had fired me and stopped publish- 
ing my column. The clerk replied that 
quite a lot of readers had been canceling 
for that reason. 

As editor-in-chief, Pruden had the le- 
gal right to fire me and the editorial au- 
thority not to publish material he didn’t 
want to publish. His rights in these re- 
spects are not at issue; what is at issue is 
whether he had good reason to exercise 
those rights in this case. However con- 
troversial my column was or is, it never 
harmed the paper, and the support 
expressed by readers testified that it re- 
mained a popular feature. As for Pru- 
den’s claim that what I had written 
about race might somehow damage the 
paper’s credibility, it’s a red herring. 
No one other than Wes ever suggested 
that. 

But the story isn’t over. This January, 
the City Paper, a weekly Washington- 
area advertising vehicle, carried an article 
about my recent misadventures. The 
City Paper is a fashionably left-liberal 
publication, sporting commercial ads for 
such Beltway emporia as “The Pleasure 
Place,” which styles itself “Washington’s 
Premier Erotic Boutique” where one 
may purchase essentials of Potomac liv- 
ing like “Quality Leather and Latex 
Clothes and Tovs,” as well as only slight- 
ly less commercial personal ads for 
“Women Seeking Women” and “Men 
Seeking Men.” The paper’s article about 
me turned out to be a predictably leftist 
imitation of Jeffrey Dahmer preparing 
his dinner, complimenting my writing as 
“nutty and despicable” and “reactionary 
bilge.” After that it got nasty, but one 
useful feature of the article was what it 
tells us about the other members of the 
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cabal determined to bring me down. 

The soi-disant leader of the cabal 
turned out to be someone named Gre- 
gory Forster, a “policy analyst” for the 
Center for Equal Opportunity, which is 
an obscure neoconservative Beltway 
foundation headed by pro-immigration 
activist Linda Chavez. He and his supe- 
riors seemed to take an unusual interest 
in my journalistic reflections. Forster 
told the City Paper that “I’m essentially 
running a one-man crusade to get this 
man |i.e., me] kicked out of the conser- 
vative movement.” But he’s only partly 
right; it’s not exactly a “one-man” cru- 
sade, and Forster, age 22, definitely isn’t 
running it. 

The vice-president of Chavez’s center, 
one John Miller, a former writer for The 
NewRepublic, told the City Paper that he 
had been keeping tabs on me for a long 
time. “I’ve wanted to run Sam Francis 
out of polite society for months, if not 
for years,” Miller told the paper’s re- 
porter, who wrote that “neo-conserva- 
tives find Francis and his ideas mon- 
strous.” The paper reported that Chavez 
herself was in on the plot (Chavez, in a 
letter to the editor of the City Paper, lat- 
er denied that she had authorized any 
such thing) and that Miller and Forster 
proceeded “with her approval.” “Forster 
began shopping a hit piece on Francis at 
conservative magazines in town (he 
won't say which ones),” the City Paper re- 
ported. “He says he hoped to discredit 
Francis among conservatives the same 
way [William F’.| Buckley had discredit- 
ed anti-Semitism half-a-century earlier. 
‘I was putting out feelers to say, “Hey 
Washington Times, wakc up, kick this 
guy out.”. . . Before that happened, 


they did.” 

Yet another member of the crusade 
was Morton Kaplan, publisher of The 
World & I, the 700-page monthly maga- 
zine the Washington Times Corporation 
publishes. To this day I have never even 
laid eyes on Kaplan, though I heard from 
a reader last spring that he was com- 
plaining about my columns. The City 
Paper reported that “Kaplan began bitch- 
ing loudly about Francis early last year,” 
and he told the interviewer, “There are 
certain limits beyond which you don’t 
go. If you say that Hitler is the greatest 
statesman of the 20th century, you're go- 
ing to be fired. I felt that when he was 
identified as an employee of the newspa- 
per, that was over the line.” In the next 
sentence, Kaplan “acknowledges that 
Francis never defended Hitler,” but the 
City Paper says that “one can imagine his 
doing it.” Not only do our guardians of 
“polite society” mount secret crusades to 
destroy you for what you have said, they 
also go after you for what they “imagine” 
you might say. 

Oddly, the City Paper article raps pale- 
oconservatives for their “paranoia” about 
“tenebrous cabals (often of Jews) threat- 
ening American culture and values at ev- 
ery turn,” but then concludes, “to be 
fair, Francis did have his enemies.” In- 
deed. As a matter of fact, the boasting 
admissions by the wrecking crew at 
Chavez’s outfit that they were out to get 
me are the most damning confirmations 
of paleoconservatives’ “paranoia” about 
neoconservative intolerance ever pub- 
lished. I had never even heard of Forster 
or Miller, have met Linda Chavez only 
briefly, and merely heard of Kaplan; yet 1 
awoke one morning to discover that all of 
them were neck-deep in a campaign to 
force me out of my job and ruin me pro- 
fessionally. Not once did a single one of 
them contact me or offer any public crit- 
icism of anything I had written. 

Throughout the last 15 years or so, 
neoconservatives have engineered simi- 
lar hit jobs on several paleoconservatives 
whom they perceived as threats to them 
and their control of the American 
right—on M.E. Bradford, Joe Sobran, 
Paul Gottfried, and Pat Buchanan, 
among others. You don’t have to be 
paranoid to get the impression that 
someone out there doesn’t like paleos, 
doesn’t want paleos writing “offensive” 
things, and is willing to mount organized 
but secretive “crusades” to ruin their 
careers. 

Though many paleos persist at the 


Washington Times, the paper almost 
from its beginnings has leaned toward 
the neoconservatives. The City Paper ar- 
ticle acknowledges as much, noting that 
“the Times has divested itself of paleo- 
conservatives over the last five years” and 
“bothinsiders and media observers agree 
that the paper has drifted into neocon- 
servatism.” The Times has always shown 
a penchant for hiring the young and 
largely untested progeny of the senior 
neocon sages and their pals, and over the 
years the paper or its sister weekly maga- 
zine Insight has employed not only a 
Podhoretz (and his roommate) but also a 
Kristo] and a Wattenberg. One of my 
colleagues at the editorial page was a 
daughter of Norman Podhoretz and 
Midge Decter whom Tod hired as a writ- 
er and who, | later found, had com- 
plained about my columns to Tod and 
his deputy behind my back. 

The Times seems to have absorbed the 
neoconservatives’ mentality of repression 
along with their offspring. | know of no 
proof that the Chavez cabal or even Ka- 
plan ever influenced Wes or ‘Tod in their 
decision to give me the heave. But what- 
ever the conspiratorial hugger-mugger 
surrounding my booting, what happened 
to me is less the product of a conspiracy 
than of the permeation of the minds 
of the paper’s top editors by neoconser- 
vative right-think. Kaplan, actually a 
hberal rather than a neoconservative, of- 
fers the most succinct expression of their 
attitude: “There are certain limits be- 
yond which you don’t go,” and if you do 
go beyond them, “you're going to be 
fired.” 

Obviously, there are limits to what vou 
can and should say and to what newspa- 
pers should publish—on the use of ob- 
scenity, tastelessness, inaccuracies, libel, 
and inciting to illegal actions—but the 
neocons’ cry for limits goes well beyond 
these conventional boundaries. The 
limits they impose prohibit expression of 
virtually any idea that challenges the 
premises protecting the dominant liber- 
alism of American public life—ideas 
that offer a different view of man, soci- 
ety, and the state from those included 
within the now-defunct “liberal consen- 
sus” or “vital center” of the 1950’s. Of all 
the constraints intended to preserve that 
consensus, none is more crucial for pre- 
serving liberal control of public expres- 
sion than its taboos on open discussion 
of race. 

Those taboos block any challenge to 
legal and social egalitarianism, open im- 


migration, socially therapeutic uplift, the 
systematic rewriting of history, and the 
coerced reconstruction of European and 
American culture. Yet these are precise- 
ly the taboos I have challenged. 

But neoconservatives, posturing, as 
conservatives, cannot afford to be very 
open about their real functions of 
defending liberal control. To invoke the 
specific taboos openly would expose 
their own hidden allegiances to the 
fundamental assumptions of the left. 
Hence, their constant tactic of covert 
smears against paleos and their habit of 
falsely accusing their rivals of violating 
taboos most paleoconservatives have 
never contemplated violating. Hence 
also Wes Pruden’s refusal to tell his own 
readers why he fired me or even admit 
that I had been fired. The simple truth 
was that I had “gone too far,” as he told 
me in June, that I had violated the 
boundaries that he insists his paper re- 
spect. But if he had told his readers that, 
it would have been an admission that all 
his thunderboxing about the Confeder- 
ate Flag, the South, and Christianity is 
just window dressing designed to delude 
paleoconservative readers and make the 
gaping void of the paper’s dominant 
neoconservatism look pretty around its 
edges. 

It’s interesting that whenever the 
“limits” on what one is permitted to say 
are invoked, the examples of the limits 
transgressed that are offered are always 
fictitious and hypothetical, never the ac- 
tual limits. No one says “You can’t write 
that the Bible doesn’t condemn slavery,” 
but rather that you can’t give what Tod 
Lindberg told the City Paper was my 
“theological defense of slavery.” No one 
says you can’t denounce the proposed 
Arthur Ashe statue in Richmond, but 
rather that you can’t say “Hitler is the 
greatest statesman of the 20th century.” 
Lacking the courage (or capacity) to 
define the exact “limits” to free discus- 
sion it insists on enforcing, the self-ap- 
pointed neoconservative Thought Patrol 
simply enforces the conventional con- 
straints that liberalism has imposed and 
tefuses to challenge the basic premises 
and power structure the constraints pro- 
tect. 

And the mission of the Thought Pa- 
trol in protecting liberal hegemony from 
attacks on its nght brings us to the real 
reason why, however nutty, despicable, 
offensive, monstrous, or dangerous the 
ideas | have expressed might be, the dan- 
ger they represent shrivels beside the per- 


ils neoconservative repression embodies. 
As long as neoconservatives succeed in 
their masquerade as the “official voice of 
the conservative movement,” at the 
Washington Times or elsewhere, they will 
be able not only to muzzle those who re- 
ject their leadership but also to prevent 
the nght as a whole from challenging lib- 
eral dominance, and there will be little 
prospect of serious challenges to the 
liberal-left control of public discussion, 
despite the rejection of liberalism by 
American voters. The whole mission, 
the whole political function of neocon- 
servatism, is to preserve the “limits” the 
left imposes and to discipline, by inflict- 
ing professional ruin upon, those on the 
right who dare to question the bound- 
aries that protect the left’s empire. 

As for me, my column has actually 
gained newspapers since my defenestra- 
tion at the Times. It’s true I lost my job 
and my Washington outlet, and that’s a 
blow, but it’s far from death. In the com- 
ing years, the Beltway right may be 
amazed to discover howlittle it has to do 
with the direction in which the country 
is moving, and | plan tobe there when it 
finds out that noone else is paying much 
attention to its precious “limits” on what 
you can and cannot say. 


Samuel Francis is a nationally syndicated 
columnist. 
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Judicial Power Protects 


Elites, Not People 


By Samuel Francis 


Once more into the breech waddles a federal 
judge to thwart the people’s will. This time, in 
California, an unelected magistrate, U.S. District Judge 
Mariana Pfaelzer, has decreed that most of California’s 
Proposition 187 violates the Constitution. In doing so 
she not only swings the sword of the state at the 
Constitution itself but also stabs it into the breast of 
the nation’s rising resistance to unchecked 
immigration. 

Prop. 187, of course, is the state referendum that 
denied welfare benefits to illegal immigrants. It passed 
overwhelmingly last year (by 60 percent), despite the 
opposition of the national media, the Mexican 
government, the immigration lobby, Jack Kemp and 
Bill Bennett and other assorted hooligans who 
threatened violence against its organizers. 

But aside from its effect on illegal immigration, 
Prop. 187 was mainly significant because it 
represented a major victory of the people over the 
elites. The elites, as usual when they lose a round, 
were not happy, and Judge Pfaelzer’s ruling reflects 
their displeasure. 

Judge Pfaelzer says 187 is unconstitutional 
because immigration control is the business of the 
federal government. Therefore, when states like 
California try to exclude illegal immigrants from 
public benefits, they tread on the toe of the federal 
leviathan. You know what that means. It’s just not 
done. 

The logic of Judge Pfaelzer is a wonder, even for 
federal judges. Yes, her premise is true. Regulation of 
immigration has been the business of the federal 
government since the 1840s, when the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled in a series of decisions known as the 
Passenger Cases that the federal government rather 
than the states had jurisdiction over immigration under 
the Constitution’s commerce clause. No problem. 

But the point is that 187 says nothing about who 
can enter the country. It merely says that those 
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immigrants who have violated federal law to enter can 
not receive state benefits. In other words, it does not 
violate the federal government’s right to control 
immigration but acknowledges it. To claim it intrudes 
on the rights of the leviathan is to confuse regulating 
public benefits (the law’s purpose) with regulating 
immigration. But logical reasoning has never been the 
strong suit of federal judges. More important is what 
the decision could mean for similar grassroots 
measures against uncontrolled immigration. 

If, as Judge Pfaelzer holds, the states cannot 
control the benefits itlegal immigrants receive, then the 
efforts in other states (Florida is a main example) to 
enact laws similar to 187 have been gutted. All is not 
lost, however, because there remain the people 
themselves. 

There is a cliché to the effect that the Supreme 
Court follows the election returns. In the case of Judge 
Pfaelzer, she obviously doesn’t. Deliberately thwarting 
the people’s will as registered in election returns can 
be dangerous business for the courts, because these 
days we are witnessing some rather unusual elections, 
and not all that many office holders retum from them. 





"But aside from its effect on 
illegal immigration, Prop. 187 ... 
represented a major victory 
of the people over the elites." 





They don’t retum because the people are not 
happy — with immigration, affirmative action, taxes, 
trade, the economy, gun control, schools, crime, 
foreign policy and, not least, office holders, including 
judges. Having thrust a sword at the throat of the new 
populism, Judge Pfaelzer and her colleagues on the 
benches may soon find that the people carry a sharper 
sword, and before the battle is done, it may be her 
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head and those of other judges that roll on the floor. 

The trick of using unelected courts to declare 
popularly enacted laws unconstitutional is not a new 
one, of course. In a new and learned book, Judicial 
Dictatorship, University of South Carolina law profes- 
sors William J. Quirk and Randall Bridewell point out 
that the trick goes back to the founding itself. 

"From (Alexander) Hamilton to (Michael) 
Kinsley,” they write, "The elite’s central belief is that 
the people are such poor clay that it is ridiculous to try 
to follow Jefferson’s ‘mother principle’ [that 
‘governments are republican only in proportion as they 
embody the will of the people, and execute it’]. The 
elite doesn’t want a government that embodies the will 
of the people. They think it would be ugly." 


Judge Pfaelzer’s ruling is a classic illustration, 
though no more so than dozens of similar rulings that 
have smothered popularly supported laws. The elites 
that have seized power — in business, in government, 
the media, both political parties and the judiciary — 
think it is “ugly” to control immigration. 

But what is really ugly is that Americans have 
lost control of their own government and their own 
laws and even their capacity to make laws that 
embody their own will. Judge Pfaelzer’s ruling is only 
the most recent reason they should take all of it back. 
And they can start taking it back when they strip 
judicial elites of their power to strangle laws that 
embody the people’s will. = 
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There is not a truth exisfing which'l fear, or would wish unknown to the whole world. 


— Thomas Jefferson 
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The King Holiday and Its Meaning 


The origins of our national 
celebration of multira- 
cialism and political correct- 
ness. 


by Samuel Francis 


O. August 2, 1983, the U.S. House 
of Representatives passed a bill 
creating a legal public holiday in 
honor of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Although there had 
been little discussion of the bill in 
the House itself and little aware- 
ness among the American public 
that Congress was even consider- 
ing such a bill, it was immediately 
clear that the U.S. Senate would 
take up the legislation soon after 
the Labor Day recess. The 
House had passed the King 
Holiday Bill by an overwhelming 
vote of 338-90, with significant 
bipartisan support (both Reps. 
Jack Kemp and Newt Gingrich 
voted for it), and the Reagan ad- 
ministration was indicating that the 
President would not veto it if it came 
before him. In these circumstances, 
most political observers seemed to 
think that Senate enactment and 
presidential signature of the bill would 
take place virtually unopposed; few 
anticipated that the battle over the 
King holiday in the next few weeks 
would be one of the most bitter con- 
gressional and public controversies of 
the decade. 

From 1981 to 1986 I worked on the 
staff of North Carolina Republican 
Sen. John P. East, a close associate 
and political ally of the senior senator 
from North Carolina, Jesse Helms. 
While the legislation was being con- 
sidered I wrote a paper entitled “Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr.: Political Ac- 
tivities and Associations.” It was simp- 
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ly documentation of the affiliations 
with various individuals and organiza- 
tions of communist background that 
King had maintained since the days 
when he first became a nationally 
prominent figure. In September, the 
paper was distributed to several 
Senate offices for the purpose of in- 





Martin Luther King, Jr. 


forming them of these facts about 
King, facts in which the national news 
media showed no interest. It was not 
originally my intention that the paper 
be read on the floor of the Senate, but 
the Helms office itself expressed an 





It was not originally my 
intention that the paper 
be read on the floor of 
the Senate. 


interest in using it as a speech, and it 
was read into the Congressional 
Record on October 3, 1983. During the 
ensuing debate over the King holiday, 
I acted as a consultant to Sen. Helms 
and his regular staff. 

Sen. Helms, like Sen. East and 
many other conservatives in the 





Senate and the country, was strongly 
opposed to establishing a national 
holiday for King. The country already 
observed no fewer than nine legal 
public holidays— New Years Day, 
“President’s Day” as it is officially 
known or “Washington’s Birthday” as 
an unreconstructed American public 
continues to insist on calling it, 
Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Veterans Day, 
Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas. With the excep- 
tions of Washington’s Birthday 
and Christmas, not a one of these 
holidays celebrates a single in- 
dividual. As Sen. East argued, to 
establish a special holiday just for 
King was to “elevate him to the 
same level as the father of our 
country and above the many other 
Americans whose achievements 
approach Washington’s.” What- 
ever King’s own accomplish- 
ments, few would go so far as to 
claim that they equaled or ex- 
ceeded those of many other major 
statesmen, soldiers, and creative 
minds of American history. 

That argument alone should have 
provided a compelling reason to reject 
the King holiday, but for some years a 
well-organized and powerful lobby 
had pressured Congress for its enact- 
ment, and anyone who questioned the 
need for the holiday was likely to be 
accused of “racism” or “insensitivity.” 
Congressional Democrats, always 
eager to court the black voting bloc 
that has become their party’s principal 
mainstay, were solidly in favor of it 
(the major exception being Georgia 
Democrat Larry McDonald, who led 
the opposition to the measure in the 
House and who died before the month 
was over when a Soviet warplane shot 

Continued on page 3 
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Letters from Readers 


Sir — To an immigrant like myself 
(from England, 1985), the gap be- 
tween the freely-voiced opinions of 
white Americans and the pieties of 
offcialdom and the media is 
astonishing. 

Item: I work in Manhattan and ride 
the Long Island Railroad back and 
forth every day. I was on the train be- 
hind the one on which Colin Ferguson 
carried out his little act of ethnic 
cleansing in 1993. As the news came 
out on evening TV, some neighbors 
came over to sit with my wife, who of 
course was anxious for me. “They all 
said the same, thing,” reported my 
wife (also an immigrant): “It must be 
ablack guy. If he was white, they would 
have told us.” 

Item: When we moved to Hun- 
tington in 1992 the nearest shopping 
center was the Big H Mall. My wife 
found it convenient — the next big su- 
permarket was on the other side of 
town. Unfortunately Big H is sur- 
rounded by public housing. It was 
common, in the supermarket, to see 
black children scoop up handfuls of 
candy from the displays and run off 
laughing. The first time I saw this I told 
the service desk. They shrugged and 
said there was nothing they could do. 

Gradually, during 1992-95, the 
stores all closed down. When the su- 
permarket closed, it made the local 
newspapers, who attributed this to 
mismanagement. None of these 
papers reported — even by hint or im- 
plication —what all the store owners 
and cashiers would tell anyone willing 
to listen: that the level of shoplifting by 
blacks and Hispanics made it impos- 
sible to do business. 
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What is depressing about these 
stories (of which I am sure you have 
heard hundreds) is the willingness of 
everybody — certainly of all my neigh- 
bors and colleagues — to go along with 
the public hypocrisy. How easy it is to 
cow people! I think the root reason is 
despair. White Americans know that 
blacks will never be assimilated; that a 
large minority of them either will not 
or cannot even be socialized; and that 
in a meritocracy they will slide to the 
bottom. But they do not believe any- 
thing can be done about this. 

They grit their teeth and bow their 
heads to the cant about “diversity” and 
“racism” because they see no alterna- 
tive. And, perhaps, because they hope 
against hope that there might be some- 
thing in it. They know that the United 
States would be paradise without 
blacks but they do not see any civilized 
way they can be got rid of. I am not 
sure there is any alternative to despair. 
But at least if we discuss these things 
openly there is a chance someone 
might come up with something. 

Name Withheld, Huntington, N.Y. 


Sir — I know most of the folks who 
read AR are the older crowd, and 
sometimes they tend to bash skin- 
heads. I used to be a skinhead but now 
I’ve grown out of it. ’'m not saying 
skinheads are angels, but unlike most 
other young whites, we protected each 
other. Older folks didn’t have to grow 
up in a multi-racial society so I can’t 
blame them for looking down on skin- 
heads sometimes, but we did what we 
had to as white kids in black or 
Mexican schools. I also realize that 
skinheads sometimes give racialism a 
bad name, but I can tell you that for 
every idiotic, seig-heiling, drunken 
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skinhead, there is a very intelligent 
one. 

Even though it may look hopeless, 
especially here in California, I remain 
an optimist about the future of the 
white race. We have had our backs 
against the wall many times in history 
and have always come out swinging. 

Ryan White, Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir — As I read your January review 
of War Before Civilization it slowly 
dawned on me why European soldiers 
got into so much trouble over “racism” 
in Somalia. As your American readers 
may know, one Canadian elite unit was 
actually disbanded when it was 
learned that some of its men had 
mistreated Somalis. I believe Italians 
got into similar trouble, and US. 
troops were also criticized for being 
rude to the natives. But look at what 
they had to deal with! People who drag 
the corpses of enemies through the 
streets are “pre-state” savages exactly 
like those Prof. Keeley was describing 
in his book. When the enemy plays by 
different rules it is hard to play the 
white man. 

Francois Boyer, Quebec City, 
Canada 


Sir — I enjoyed Ray Kerrison’s ac- 
count of his correspondence with 
Africans. When I lived in Senegal for 
two years with the Peace Corps, I was 
at first surprised to find how touching- 
ly Africans look up to whites. It oc- 
curred to me, though, that there are 
reasons for this other than the obvious 
one —that it is whites who command 
the magic of technology. 

In their daily lives, Africans get a 
skewed picture of whites. They never 
meet one who is old and frail or one 
who is poor—this is quite significant 
on a continent where precarious living 
is the norm. Africans are extremely 
unlikely to meet a white person who 
does not have a college education or 
who makes a living with his hands. 
They will probably never see a 
drunken white man, or a white pros- 
titute. Therefore, whites are symbols 
of all the achievements of which Africa 
is incapable but also the whites who 
live or travel in Africa are not a ran- 
dom sample of the race. 

Perry Frederick Newell, Lexington, 
Ky. 
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down the civilian airliner on which he 
and nearly three hundred other 
civilians were traveling). Republicans, 
always timid about accusations of ra- 
cial insensitivity and eager to court the 
black vote themselves, were almost as 
supportive of the proposal as the 
Democrats. Few lawmakers stopped 
to consider the deeper cultural and 
political impact a King holiday would 
have, and few journalists and opinion- 
makers encouraged them to consider 
it. Instead, almost all of them— law- 
makers and opinion- makers — 
devoted their energies to vilifying the 
only public leader who displayed the 
courage to question the very premise 
of the proposal—whether Martin 
Luther King was himself worthy of the 
immense and unprecedented honor 
being placed upon him. 

It soon became clear that whatever 
objections might be raised against the 
holiday, no one in politics or the media 
wanted to hear about them and that 
even the Republican leadership of the 
Senate was sympathetic to passage of 
the legislation. When the Senate 
Majority Leader, Howard Baker, 
scheduled action to consider the bill 
soon after Congress returned from the 
Labor Day recess, King’s widow, 
Coretta Scott King, called Sen. Baker 
and urged him to postpone action in 
order to gain time to gather more sup- 
port for the bill. The senator readily 
agreed, telling the press, “She felt 
chances for passage would be en- 
hanced and improved if it were 
postponed. The postponement of this 
is not for the purpose of delay.” Never- 
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theless, despite the support for the bill 
from the Republican leadership itself, 
the vote was delayed again, mainly be- 
cause of the efforts of Sen. Helms. 
Sen. Helms delivered his speech on 
King on October 3 and later supple- 
mented it with a document of some 
300 pages consisting mainly of declas- 
sified FBI and other government 
reports about King’s connections with 
communists and communist-in- 
fluenced groups that the speech 
recounted. That document, dis- 
tributed on the desks of all senators, 
was promptly characterized as “a 


The document, 
distributed on the desks 
of all senators, was 
promptly characterized 
as “a packet of filth.” 


packet of filth’ by New York’s 
Democratic Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, who threw it to the floor of 
the Senate and stomped on it (he later 
repeated his stomping off the Senate 
floor for the benefit of the evening 
news), while Sen. Edward Kennedy 
denounced the Helms speech as “Red 
smear tactics” that should be 
“shunned by the American people.” A 
few days later, columnist Edwin M. 
Yoder, Jr. in the Washington Post 
sneered that Jesse Helms “is a 
stopped clock if ever American 
politics had one” who could be 
depended on to “contaminate a 
serious argument with debating points 
from the gutter,” while he described 
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King as “a prophet, a man of good 
works, a thoroughly wholesome in- 
fluence in American life.” Writing in 
the Washington Times, conservative 
Aram Bakshian held that Sen. Helms 
was simply politically motivated: “He 
has nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by heaping scorn on the memory 
of Martin Luther King and thereby 
titillating the great white trash.” Left- 
ist Richard Cohen wrote of Helms in 
the Post, “His sincerity is not in ques- 
tion. Only his decency.” 

Meanwhile, Sen. Helms, with legal 
assistance from the Conservative 
Caucus, filed suit in federal court to 
obtain the release of FBI surveillance 
tapes on King that had been sealed by 
court order until the year 2027. Their 
argument was that senators could not 
fairly evaluate King’s character and 
beliefs and cast an informed vote on 
the holiday measure until they had 
gained access to this sealed material 
and had an opportunity to examine it. 
The Reagan Justice Department op- 
posed this action, and on October 18, 
US. District Judge John Lewis Smith, 
Jr. refused to release the King files, 
which remain sealed to this day. 

Efforts to send the bill to committee 
also failed. Although it is a routine 
practice for the Senate to refer all 
legislation to committee, where hear- 
ings can consider the merits of the 
proposed law, this was not done in the 
case of the King holiday bill. Sen. Ken- 
nedy, a former chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, argued that 
hearings on a similar proposal had 
been held in a previous Congress and 
there was no need to hold new hear- 
ings. He was correct that hearings had 
been held, but there had been consid- 
erable turnover in the Senate since 
then and copies of those hearings were 
not generally available. Nevertheless, 
it soon became clear that Republicans 
and Democrats, liberals and many 
conservatives, the White House, the 
courts, and the media all wanted the 
King holiday bill passed as soon as 
possible, with as little serious discus- 
sion of King’s character, beliefs, and 
associations as possible. 

Why this was so was becoming in- 
creasingly clear to me as an observer 
of the process. Our office soon began 
to receive phone calls and letters from 
all over the country expressing strong 
popular opposition to the bill. Aides 
from other Senate offices—I specifi- 
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cally remember one from Washington 
state and one from Pennsylvania— 
told me their mail from constituents 
was running overwhelmingly against 
the bill, and I recall overhearing Sen. 
Robert Dole telling a colleaguethat he 
had to go back to Kansas and prove he 
was still a Republican despite his sup- 
port for the King holiday bill. The 
political leaders of both parties were 
beginning to grasp that they were sit- 
ting on top of a potential political 
earthquake, which they wanted to 
stifle before it swallowed them all. 

On October 19, then, the vote was 
held, 78 in favor of the holiday and 22 
against (37 Republicans and 41 
Democrats voted for the bill; 18 
Republicans and 4 Democrats voted 
against it); several substitute amend- 
ments intended to replace the King 
holiday measure were defeated 
without significant debate. President 
Reagan signed the bill into law on 
November 2nd. I distinctly remember 
standing with Sen. Helms in the 
Republican cloakroom just off the 
floor of the Senate during the debate, 
listening to one senator after another 
approaching him to apologize for the 
insulting language they had just used 
about Sen. Helms on the floor. Not a 
few of the senators assured him they 
knew he was right about King but what 
else could they do but denounce 
Helms and vote for the holiday? Most 
of them claimed political expediency 
as their excuse, and I recall one Senate 
aide chortling that “what old Jesse 
needs to do is get back to North 
Carolina andtry to save his own neck” 
from the coming disaster he had 
prepared for himself in opposing the 
King holiday. 

Indeed, it was conventional wisdom 
in Washington at that time that Jesse 
Helms had committed political 
suicide by his opposition to the King 
holiday and that he was certain to lose 
re-election the following year against 
a challenge by Democratic Governor 
James B. Hunt. In fact, Sen. Helms 
was trailing in the polls prior to the 
controversy over the holiday. The 
Washington Post carried a story short- 
ly after the vote on the holidaybill with 
the headline, “Battle to Block King 
Holiday May Have Hurt Helms at 
Home,” and a former political 
reporter from North Carolina confi- 
dently gloated in the Post on October 
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23 that Helms was “Destined to Lose 
in ’84.” 

In the event, of course, Sen. Helms 
was re-elected by a healthy margin, 
and the Post itself acknowledged the 
role of his opposition to the King 
Holiday as a major factor in his politi- 
cal revival. As Post reporter Bill Peter- 
son wrote in news stories after Helms’ 
re-election on November 6, 1984, his 
“standing among whites . . . shot up in 
polls after he led a filibuster [strong 
opposition] against a bill establishing 
a national holiday on the birthday of 
the late Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr.,” 
and on November 18, “A poll before 
the filibuster showed Helms trailing 
Hunt by 20 percentage points. By 
December, Hunt’s lead was sliced in 
half. White voters who had been feel- 
ing doubts about Helms began return- 
ing to the fold.” If Sen. Helms’ speech 
against the King holiday had any en- 
during effect, then, it was to help re- 
elect him to the Senate. 

So, was Jesse Helms right about 
Martin Luther King? That King had 
close connections with individuals and 
groups that were openly communist is 
clear today, as it was clear during 
King’s own lifetime and during the 
debate on the holiday bill. Indeed, 
only two weeks after the Senate vote, 
on November 1, 1983, the New York 
Times published a letter written by 
Michael Parenti, an associate fellow of 
the far-left Institute for Policy Studies 
in Washington and a frequent con- 
tributor to Political Affairs, an official 
organ of the Communist Party that 
styles itself the “Theoretical Journal of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A.” The 
letter demanded “What if communists 
had links to Dr. King?” Mr. Parenti 
pointed out that “The three areas in 
which King was most active — civil 
rights, peace and the labor struggle 
(the latter two toward the end of his 
life)—are also areas in which U.S. 
Communists have worked long and 
devotedly,” and he criticized 
“liberals” who “once again accept the 
McCarthyite premise that U.S. Com- 
munists are purveyors of evil and that 
any association with them taints one 
forever. Dr. King himself would not 
have accepted such a premise.” 
Those of Mr. Parenti’s persuasion may 
see nothing scandalous in associations 
with known communists, but the 
“liberals” whom he criticized knew 


better than to make that argument in 
public. 

Of course, to say that King main- 
tained close affiliations with persons 
whom he knew tobe communists is not 
to say that King himself was ever a 
communist or that the movement he 
led was controlled by communists; but 
his continuing associations with com- 
munists, and his repeated dishonesty 
about those connections, do raise 
serious questions about his own char- 
acter, about the nature of his own 
political views and goals, and about 
whether we as a nation should have 
awarded him (and should continue to 
award him) the honor the holiday con- 
fers. Moreover, the embarrassing 
political connections that were known 
at the time seem today to be merely the 
tip of the ethical and political iceberg 
with which King’s reputation con- 
tinues to collide. 

While researching King’s back- 


. ground in 1983, I deliberately chose to 


dwell on his communist affiliations 
rather than on other issues involving 
his sexual morality. I did so because at 





I spoke to several former 
agents of the FBI who 
had been personally 
engaged in the 
surveillance of King. 
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that time the facts about King’s sub- 
versive connections were well-docu- 
mented, while the details of his sex life 
were not. In the course of writing the 
paper, however, I spoke to several 


_ former agents of the FBI who had 


been personally engaged in the FBI 
surveillance of King and who knew 
from first-hand observation that the 
rumors about his undisciplined sex life 
were substantially true. A few years 
later, with the publication in 1989 of 
Ralph Abernathy’s autobiography, 
And the Walls Came Tumbling Down, 
those rumors were substantiated by 
one of King’s closest friends and 
political allies. It is quite true that a 
person’s sexlife is largely his own busi- 
ness, but in the case of an internation- 
ally prominent figure such as King, 
they become publicly relevant, and 
they are especially relevant given the 
high moral stature King’s admirers 
habitually ascribe to him, the issue of 
his integrity as a Christian clergyman, 
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and the proposal to elevate him to the 
status of a national moral icon. 

In the course of the Senate debate 
on the King holiday, the East office 
received a letter from a retired FBI 
official, Charles D. Brennan. Mr. 


King and wife, Coretta, during the Montgomery bus boycott. 


Brennan, who had served as Assistant 
Director of the FBI, stated that he had 
personally been involved in the FBI 
surveillance of King and knew from 
first-hand observation the truth about 
King’s sexual conduct — conduct that 
Mr. Brennan characterized as “orgias- 
tic and adulterous escapades, some of 
which indicated that King could be 
bestial in his sexual abuse of women.” 
He also stated that “King frequently 
drank to excess and at times exhibited 
extreme emotional instability as when 
he once threatened to jump from his 
hotel room window.” In a study that he 
prepared, Mr. Brennan described 
King’s “sexual activities and his exces- 
sive drinking” that FBI surveillance 
discovered. It was this kind of conduct, 
he wrote, that led FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover to describe King as “a 
tom cat with obsessive degenerate 
sexual urges” and President Lyndon 
Johnson to call King a “hypocrite 
preacher.” Mr. Brennan also acknow- 
ledged: 

“It was muck the FBI collected. It 
was not the FBI’s most shining hour. 
There would be no point in wallowing 
in it again. The point is that the muck 
is there. It is there in the form of 
transcripts, recordings, photos and 
logs. It is there in great quantity. There 
are volumes of material labeled 
‘obscene.’ Future historians just will 
not be able to avoid it.” 

It is precisely this material that is 
sealed under court order until the year 
2027 and to which the Senate was 
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denied access prior to the vote on the 
King holiday. 

One instance from King’s life that 
perhaps illuminates his character was 
provided by historian David Garrow 
in his study of the FBI’s surveillance of 

King. Garrow recounts 

‘ what the FBI gathered 

during a 48-hour surveil- 

‘lance of King between 

February 22 and 24, 1964 

in the Hyatt House 
Motel in Los Angeles. 

“In that forty-eight 
hours the Bureau ac- 
quired what in retro- 
spect would be its most 
prized recordings of Dr. 
King. The treasured 
highlight was a long and 
extremely funny story- 
telling session during 
which King (a) bestowed 
supposedlyhonorifictitles or appoint- 
ments of an explicitly sexual nature on 
some of his friends, (b) engaged in an 
extended dialogue of double-en- 
tendre phrases that had sexual as well 
as religious connotations, and (c) told 
an explicit joke about the rumored 
sexual practices of recently assas- 
sinated President John F. Kennedy, 
with reference to both Mrs. Kennedy, 
and the President’s funeral.” 

Garrow’s characterization of the 
episode as “extremely funny” is one 
way of describing the incident; 
another is that during the session in 
Los Angeles, King, a Christian mini- 
ster, made obscene jokes with his own 
followers (several of them also mini- 
sters), made sexual and sacrilegious 
jokes, and made obscene and insulting 
remarks intended to be funny about 
the late President Kennedy and his sex 
life with Mrs. Kennedy. It should be 
recalled that these jokes were made by 
King about a man who had supported 
his controversial cause, had lost politi- 
cal support because of his support for 
King and the civil rights movement, 
and had been dead for less than three 
months at the time King engaged in 
obscene humor about him and his 
wife. In February, 1964, the nation was 
still in a state of shock over Kennedy’s 
death, but King apparently found his 
death a suitable occasion for dirty 
jokes. 

More recently still, in addition to 
disclosures about King’s bizarre sex 
life and his close connections with 
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communists, it has come to light that 
King’s record of deliberate deception 
in his own personal interests reaches 
as far back as his years in college and 
graduate school, when he plagiarized 
significant portions of his research 
papers and even his doctoral disserta- 
tion, an act that would cause the im- 
mediate professional ruin of any 
academic figure. Evidence of King’s 
plagiarism, which was almost certainly 
known to his academic sponsors at 
Boston University and was indis- 
putably known to other academics at 
the King Papers Project at Stanford 
University, was deliberately sup- 
pressed and denied. It finally came to 
light in reports published by the Wail 
Street Journal in 1990 and was later 
exhaustively documented in articles 
and a monograph by Theodore Pap- 
pas of the Rockford Institute. 

Yet, incredibly—even after 
thorough documentation of King’s af- 
filiations with communists, after the | 
revelations about his personal moral 
flaws, and after proof of his brazen 
dishonesty in plagiarizing his disserta- 
tion and several other published writ- 
ings — incredibly there is no proposal 
to rescind the holiday that honors him. 
Indeed, states like Arizona and New 
Hampshire that did not rush to adopt 
their own holidays in honor of King 
have themselves been vilified and 
threatened with systematic boycotts. 
The continuing indulgence of King is 
in part due to simple political cowar- 
dice—fear of being denounced as a 
“racist” —but also to the political 
utility of the King holiday for those 
who seek to advance their own politi- 
cal agenda. Almost immediately upon 
the enactment of the holiday bill, the 
King holiday came to serve as a kind 
of charter for the radical regime of 
“political correctness” and “multicul- 
turalism” that now prevails at many of 
the nation’s major universities and in 
many areas of public and private life. 

This is so because the argument 
generally offered for the King holiday 
by King’s own radical collaborators 
and disciples is considerably different 
from the argument for it offered by 
most Republicans and Democrats. 
The latter argue that they simply want 
to celebrate what they take to be 
King’s personal courage and commit- 
ment to racial tolerance; the holiday, 
in their view, is simply celebratory and 
commemorative, and they do not in- 
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tend that the holiday should advance 
any other agenda. But this is not the 
argument in favor of the King holiday 
that we hear from partisans like Mrs. 
King and those who harbor similar 
views. A few days after Senate passage 
of the holiday measure, Mrs. King 
wrote in the Washington Post (Oc- 
tober 23, 1983) about how the holiday 
should be observed. 

“The holiday,” she wrote, “must be 
substantive as well as symbolic. It must 
be more than a day of celebration... . 
Let this holiday be a day of reflection, 
a day of teaching nonviolent 
philosophy and strategy, a day of get- 
ting involved in nonviolent action for 
social and economic progress.” She 
notedthatforyears the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Center for Nonviolent Social 
Change in Atlanta “has conducted ac- 
tivities around his birthday in many 
cities. The week-long observance has 
included a series of educational 
programs, policy seminars or con- 
ferences, action-oriented workshops, 
strategy sessions and planning meet- 
ings dealing with a wide variety of cur- 
rent issues, from voter registration to 
full employment to citizen action for 
nuclear disarmament.” 

A few months later, Robert 
Weisbrot, a fellow of the DuBois In- 
stitute at Harvard, was writing in The 
New Republic (January 30, 1984) that 
“in all, the nation’s first commemora- 
tion of King’s life invites not only 
celebration, but also cerebration over 
his—and the country’s— unfinished 
tasks.” Those “unfinished tasks,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Weisbrot, included 
“curbing disparities of wealth and op- 
portunity in a society still ridden by 
caste distinctions,” a task toward the 
accomplishment of which “the 
reforms of the early 60s” were “only a 
first step.” Among those contem- 
porary leaders “seeking to extend 
Martin Luther King’s legacy,” Mr. 
Weisbrot wrote, “by far the most in- 
fluential and best known is his former 
aide, Jesse Jackson.” 

The exploitation of the King holiday 
for radical political purposes was even 
further enhanced by Vincent Harding, 
“Professor of Religion and Social 
Transformation at the Iliff School of 
Theology in Denver,” writing in the 
New York Times (January 18, 1988). 
Professor Harding rejected the notion 
that the King holiday commemorates 
merely “a kind, gentle and easily 
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managed religious leader of a friendly 
crusade for racial integration.” Such 
an understanding would “demean and 
trivialize Dr. King’s meaning.” Profes- 
sor Harding wrote: 

“The Martin Luther King of 1968 
was calling for and leading civil dis- 
obedience campaigns against the un- 
just war in Vietnam. Courageously 


‘ describing our nation as ‘the greatest 


purveyor of violence in the world 
today,’ he was urging us away from a 
dependence on military solutions. He 
was encouraging young men to refuse 
to serve in the military, challenging 
them not to support America’s anti- 
Communist crusades, which were 
really destroying the hopes of poor 
nonwhite peoples everywhere. 

“This Martin Luther King was call- 
ing for a radical redistribution of 
wealth and political power in 
American society as a way to provide 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care, 
jobs, education and hope for all of our 
country’s people.” 

To those of King’s own political 
views, then, the true meaning of the 
holiday is that it serves to legitimize 
the radical social and political agenda 
that King himself favored and to 
delegitimize traditional American so- 
cial and cultural institutions — not 
simply those that supported racial 
segregation but also those that sup- 
port a free market economy, an anti- 
communist foreign policy, and a con- 
stitutional system that restrains the 
power of the state rather than one that 


The holiday serves to 
undermine any argument 
against the revolutionary 

political agenda that it 
has come to symbolize. 





centralizes and expands power for the 
reconstruction of society and the 
redistribution of wealth. In this sense, 
the campaign to enact the legal public 
holiday in honor of Martin Luther 
King was a small first step on the long 
march to revolution, a charter by 
which that revolution is justified as the 
true and ultimate meaning of the 
American identity. In this sense, and 
also in King’s own sense, as he defined 
it in his speech at the Lincoln 
Memorial in 1963, the Declaration of 
Independence becomes a “promis- 
sory note” by which the state is 
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authorized to pursue social and 
economic egalitarianism as its mis- 
sion, and all institutions and values 
that fail to reflect the dominance of 
equality — racial, cultural, national, 
economic, political, and social — must 
be overcome and discarded. 

By placing King — and therefore his 
own radical ideology of social trans- 
formation and reconstruction —into 


_ the central pantheon of American his- 


tory, the King holiday provides a green 
light by which the revolutionary 
process of transformation and 
reconstruction can charge full speed 
ahead. Moreover, by placing King at 
the center of the American national 
pantheon, the holiday also serves to 
undermine any argument against the 
revolutionary political agenda that it 
has come to symbolize. Having 
promoted or accepted the symbol of 
the new dogma as a defining—per- 
haps the defining-—icon of the 
American political order, those who 
oppose the revolutionary agenda the 
symbol represents have little ground 
to resist that agenda. 

It is hardly an accident, then, that in 
the years since the enactment of the 
holiday and the elevation of King as a 
national icon, systematic attacks on 
the Confederacy and its symbolism 
were initiated, movements to ban the 
teaching of “Western civilization” 
came to fruition on major American 
universities, Thomas Jefferson was 
denounced as a “racist” and 
“slaveowner,” and George Wash- 
ington’s name was removed from a 
public school in New Orleans on the 
grounds that he too owned slaves. In 
the new nation and the new creed of 
which the King holiday serves as sym- 
bol, all institutions, values, heroes, and 
symbols that violate the dogma of 
equality are dethroned and must be 
eradicated. Those associated with the 
South and the Confederacy are merely 
the most obvious violations of the 
egalitarian dogma and therefore must 
be the first to go, but they will by no 
means be the last. 

The political affiliations of Martin 
Luther King that Sen. Jesse Helms so 
courageously exposed are thus only 
pointers to the real danger that the 
King holiday represents. The logical 
meaning of the holiday is the ultimate 
destruction of the American Republic 
as it has been conceived and defined 
throughout our history, and until the 
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charter for revolution that it repre- 
sents is repealed, we can expect only 
further installations of the destruction 
and dispossession it promises. @ 


Dr. Francis is a nationally-syndi- 
cated columnist. The Council of Con- 
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Tie May, the New Republic carried 
an informative article about how 
contemporary exponents of Cabala, a 
school of Jewish mysticism dating from 
the Middle Ages (if not earlier), have 
shaped the minds (such as they are) of 
such celebrities as Mick Jagger, Britney 
Spears, Demi Moore, and Madonna. 
The Material Girl herself was quoted 
from an interview she had given the year 
before as telling Dateline NBC that she 
was “a Kabbala-ist” and expounding on 
the analogies between Cabala and punk 
rock. Both, she maintained, are ways of 
“thinking outside the box.” 

Alex Owen’s new monograph on the 
rise of occultism in late-] 9th-century Brit- 
ain does not focus on Cabala, though the 
cabalistic tradition plays quite a large part 
in what she is talking about. Her main 
interest is in how “occultism” reflects 
aud has helped shape modern culture 
and what both “occultism” and “modern 
culture” mean, but that is not necessar- 
ily the interest that most readers will take 
in her well-researched but sometimcs- 
murky book. 

‘The sudden obsession of a number of 
perfectly ordinary middle-class Victorians 
with the most esoteric and bizarre lore of 
ancient and Renaissance magic and with 
the reality of what most people would 
call supernatural phenomena could be 
dismissed as simplv an aberration; the 
truth is, however, that occultisin in the 
Jate Victorian era, both in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, attracted an awful 
lot of people, and by no means were all 
of them ordinary. ‘The main organiza- 
tional vehicle for the occult resurgence 
in Great Britain was a society known as 
the Hermetic Order ofthe Golden Dawn, 
founded in London in 1888 by three gen- 
tlemen who had steeped themselves in 
the study and practice of magic. ‘They 
soon attracted dozens of others, including 
the voung W.B. Yeats; a woman named 
Florence Farr, whowas later the mistress 


of George Bernard Shaw (and probably 
of Yeats, too) and who became a famous 
actress and also a major influence on the 
British theater; Constance Wilde, wife 
of the infamous Oscar (who had enough 
sense tostay away fromthe group); a well- 
known author of popular children’s books 
who wrote under the pseudonym E. Nes- 
bit but was really Edith Bland, wife of the 
Fabian Society's Hubert Bland; Algernon 
Blackwood and Arthur Machen, two ma- 
jor British fantasy writers of the era; and 
a number of others. The Golden Dawn 
nearly recruited Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
who pursued outside its ranks his own 
lifelong interest in spiritualism, psychic 
research, and even the existence of fair- 
ies. Moreover, one of the main founders 
of the group and its official head was an 
odd character named S.L. MacGregor 
Mathers, who married the sister of the 
French philosopher of vitalism, Henri 
Bergson. Bergson himself had no inter- 
est in the occult, but, as Owen shows, his 
philosophy paralleled in several respects 
the worldview the occultists peddled. 
Some scientists also showed an inter- 
est in such matters. Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, who formulated the theory of evolu- 
tion by natural selection around the same 
time Charles Darwin did, was a firm be- 
liever in spiritualism, a movement that 
antedated occultism as Owen defines it 
and was essentially a modern form of nec- 
romancy, the art and science of raising 
the spirits of the dead. George John Ro- 
manes, a major physiologist of the peri- 
od, wasalso a student of spiritualism. “he 
Society for Psvchic Research was found- 
ed just six years before the Golden Dawn 
by Henry Sidgwick (“one of the foremost 
philosophers of the nineteenth century,” 
as Owen calls him) and included astron- 
omer Balfour Stewart, the mathemati- 
cian and logician Charles Dodgson (bet- 
ter known as “Lewis Carroll,” author of 
Alice in Wonderland), folklorist Andrew 
Lang, future prime minister Arthur Bal- 
four, and others. William Crookes, a ma- 
jor chemist who discovered the element 
thallium and received a knighthood (and 
a member of the Golden Dawn), was al- 
so a student of spiritualism or “psychic 
research” for many years until renounc- 
ing it, as were Francis Galton, founder of 
eugenics, discoverer of fingerprints, and 
a pioneer of statistics, and distinguished 
physicist Sir Oliver Lodge, “a leader of 
the new spiritualist revival.” Interestand 
belief in “the occult” was thus far more 
than a marginal phenomenon, and those 
who shared it amounted to far more than 


a fringe movement of social misfits and 
intellectual cripples. Occultism consti- 
tuted a major, if not exactly mainstream, 
influence on the era. 

Owenarguesthat interest in the occult 
wasin parttheresult ofthe scientific chal- 
lenge to traditional religious beliefs that 
became popularly known and accepted 
in the course of the 19th century, as well 
as areaction to that challenge. Essential- 
ly, many Victorians wanted and needed 
a belief in something more than the dry 
materialism and rationalism that science 
offered them, the “disenchantment of the 
world” that Max Weber saw in the rise of 
Protestantism, rationalism, science, and 
capitalism. ‘The occult gave them such a 
vision. If science and “progress” purport- 
ed to have discredited orthodox religion, 
then ancient mysteries, suppressed here- 
sies, strange phenomena, and forbidden 
practices seemed to point up (or down) 
an alternative road to truth. 

Both Lodge and Doyle had person- 
al reasons for wanting to believe in the 
supernatural and dabbling in spiritual- 
ist experiments, since both had lost sons 
in World War I, and Doyle, a brother as 
well; indeed, their involvement in spiritu- 
alism intensified after the war. But inter- 
est in psychic research, as distinguished 
from the more religious movement of 
spiritualism, was, in many respects, a per- 
fectly normal branch of science that ul- 
timately failed to establish itself because 
what it sought to study did not really ex- 
ist. Although there are clear and obvi- 
ous connections between communica- 
tion with the dead and the practice of 
outright magic, there is also a major dif 
ference. ‘The Golden Dawn and similar 
groups were not really interested in sci- 
ence, although, as Owen argues, the oc- 
cultists typically couched their arguments 
and claims in scientific terms and frame- 
works. What the occultists were inter- 
ested in was power—not political power 
preciscly (though some played with that, 
too) but cosmic power. 

Candidates for membership in the 
Golden Dawn were carefully screened, 
but, within the order, there wasa “Second 
Order” hidden from the general member- 
ship, “a secret elite within a secret elite.” 
“Magic as it was understood in the Sec- 
ond Order,” writes Owen, 


was based on the belief that an Ad- 
ept can use a series of revered and 
ancient techniques in conjunction 
with a knowledge of correspon- 
dences in order to converse with 
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those worlds beyond our own and 
gain control over the invisible forc- 
es of the universe, 


and “the great goal of the magical enter- 
prise” was “the reconciliation of the hu- 
man and divine.” In other words, what 
magic ultimately seeks to do is to trans- 
form man—or at least some men—in- 
to God. 

Candidates forthe SecondOrder were 
required to take an oath obliging them to 
devote themselves to the achievement of 
the “Great Work,” to “purify and exalt my 
Spiritual Nature so that with the Divine 
Aid I may at length attain to be more than 
human.” What that meant, says Owen, is 
that magic inthe Second Order “was cen- 
trally involved in bringing the magician 
into directcommunication with God and 
thus (although possibly only momentari- 
ly) to a state of almost supernatural semi- 
divinity.” 

Similarly, alchemy, also revived in the 
course of the occult renaissance, was di- 
rected toward “the ‘spiritual’ rising of the 
individual to a divine state.” While the 
vulgar understanding of alchemy is that 
it seeks to transmute lead into gold, the 
“transmutation” is more accurately un- 
derstood as a metaphor for turning the 
dull metal of human nature into divin- 
ity. The Cabala itself entertained the 
same project, and the First Order of the 
Golden Dawn (“the Golden Dawn in 
the Outer,” as it was called) steeped it- 
self primarily in cabalistic lore. Only 
in the Second Order, once the initiates 
had been thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the pantheistic mysticism that the Caba- 
la conveys, was this arcane gibberish ap- 
plied tothe “Great Work” of creating “the 
Perfect Man.” 

Sooner or later (usually sooner) this 
kind of stuff involves sex. Unlike the 
Freemasons, with whom the founders of 
the Golden Dawn were closely connect- 
ed, the order admitted women, and Ow- 
en suggests that, although several of its 
leaders claimed to observe chastity, “sex 
magic” may have been secretly practiced 
by some. One member who certainly 
did so was the man who became by far 
the most notorious practitioner of occult 
ism in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, Aleister Crowley, who was also a 
member of the Golden Dawn and whose 
scandalous conduct helped break the or- 
ganization up. 

Owen offers a detailed account of an 
outré ritual in the Algerian desert that 
Crowley carried outin 1909 with his pro- 
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tégé Victor Neuburg, another occultist, 
with whom Crowley maintained a lurid 
sadomasochistic homosexual relation- 
ship. The purpose of the ritual was to 
invoke the demon “Choronzon” and to 
“cross the Abyss” — that is, to make him- 
self something rather close to God, or 
what Crowley conceivedto be God. Ow- 
en, unlike some who tend to whitewash 
Crowley, leaves little doubt as to who or 
what that conception was. “Crowley,” 
she writes, 


seems to have made an early iden- 
tification with Satan and a further 
connection between Satan and 
sexuality. This was ultimately to 
be worked out in the Magick [as 
Crowley insisted on spelling the 
term] of his adult years. 


Owen is less concerned with the expo- 
sure and documentation of what the Brit- 
ish occultists did and believed than with 
using Victorian occultism to reformulate 
our understanding of modernity and its 
relationship to the secular; since she an- 
alyzes this mainly in the convoluted jar- 
gon of the Frankfurt School, it is not al- 
ways very clear what she is talking about. 
As interesting as that effort might be, or 
might have been, in the absence of her 
argot, whatis more intriguing is what she 
suggests about the impact of late-19th- 
century occultism on the mind of the en- 
suing century. 

Toward the beginning of her book, she 
remarks that most of the occultists she is 
writing about and the organizations they 
founded have long been forgotten. That 
is true, but the reason is not that they were 
unimportant; rather, they tended to dis- 
solve and vanish as their teachings en- 
tered the mental bloodstream of the 20th 
century. She shows, for example, that a 
good many of the occultists and their ad- 
herents were involved in the Fabian So- 
ciety and similar socialist projects. 


This combination of socialism and 
heterodox spirituality was equal- 

ly evident in organizations like the 
“mystical” Theosophical Society 
and the largely socialist Fellow- 
ship of the New Life, the precur- 
sor of the Fabian Society. ... It 
was considered perfectly feasible 
at the turn of the century to adhere 
to a communitarian vision and so- 
cialist principles while espousing a 
belief in an unseen spirit world, a 
cosmic mind, and eastern religion, 


and many did. This potent mix re- 
mained a feature of both progres- 
sive thought and “mysticism” into 


the 1900s. 


One of the most influential figures was 
Annie Besant, who took over the Theo- 
sophical Society—the other major oc- 
cultist group of the era—after the death of 
its founder, Madame Helena Blavatsky, 
and who was also an activist in the Fa- 
bians and later in the Indian nationalist 
movement. Besant had made her repu- 
tation by leading a famous strike of Lon- 
don match girls in 1887 with the help of 
journalist W.T. Stead, editor of the radi- 
cal Pall Mall Gazette; Stead himself, an 
intimate for some years of Cecil Rhodes 
and “an ardent spiritualist,” later found- 
ed his own spiritualist magazine, Border- 
land, to explore life after death. Alfred 
Richard Orage was another Fabian who 
was a member of the Theosophical Soci- 
ety and edited the New Age, “one of the 
most avant-garde journals of the early 
twentieth century.” 

Both Sigmund Freud and Carl Jung 
(as well as William James) were deeply 
interested in “psychic research”; Freud 
once remarked that “If I had my life to 
live over again I should devote myself to 
psychical research rather than to psycho- 
analysis.” (Given that the latter is proba- 
bly even more ofa dead end than the for- 
mer, he might have done better.) Jung, 
like Crowley, had an experience with a 
“demon” that manifested itself to him as 
the result of a magical ritual; he wrote his 
doctoral dissertation on the psychology of 
occult phenomena and “immersed him- 
self in a study of Gnosticism and Hermet- 
icism that owed a great deal to the work of 
the Theosophist G.R.S. Mead,” Madame 
Blavatsky’s former private secretary. Ow- 
en calls attention to the connections be- 
tween psychoanalysis and occultism. 


In Britain after the war an inter- 
est in the occult and psychoanaly- 
sis often went hand in hand, and 
some of those who had been in- 
volved with social issues and oc- 
cultism overa decade earlier were 
among the earliest Freudian en- 
thusiasts. ... Theosophists (and 
other occulltists like Aleister Crow- 
ley) tended to think that Freud 
had “discovered” nothing that 
had not been known for centuries 
by occultists and teachers in the 
East, but this interest in the rela- 
tionship between spirituality and 


consciousness nevertheless creat- 
ed a revitalized climate of esoteric 
inquiry. 


Figures such as Freudand Jung, Berg- 
son and James, as well as the Fabians and 
others, were often deeply influenced by, 
or even immersed in, a worldview that 
was essentially drawn from the Gnostic, 
cabalistic, and Hermetic traditions the 
occultists regurgitated. Thanks to their 
influence, what is essentially an occult 
ist worldview came to permeate much 
of the Western mind in the last cen- 
tury. Why should it be surprising that 
so many people today spout it still, and 
that so many of its claims and promises 
have become the commonly, though un- 
consciously, held assumptions of mod- 
ern life? 

Whittaker Chambers writes in the 
Preface to Witness that communism was 
not an invention of the 20th century but, 
in fact, is “man’s second oldest faith. Its 
promise was whispered in the first days 
of the Creation under the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil: ‘ye shall be 
as gods.” It is precisely the same prom- 
ise that magic—the alchemy, the Caba- 
la, and the demon-raising of the Gold- 
en Dawn and Aleister Crowley—tried 
to fulfill. It is no accident that so many 
Fabians were connected to it; their vi- 
sion of a planned and closely regulated 
utopia ruled by an elite armed with its 
own secret knowledge is largely a secu- 
larized version of what the magicians of 
the Golden Dawn fantasized about. Or- 
thodox Christians will find the vision of 
man-made-god blasphemous and abhor- 
rent, as well as profoundly evil in itself, 
regardless of how many fancy rituals and 
soupy formulas dress it up. Aside from its 
theological import, however, the vision 
also supposes that human beings can ig- 
nore, transcend, and violate the laws of 
nature (including those that govern their 
own nature) and build their New Jerusa- 
lem as they fancy. The New Jerusalem 
that the Golden Dawn, the Theosophi- 
cal Society, and similar cults tried to con- 
struct with their fake magic failed, as did 
that of their secularized heirs in Moscow, 
Beijing, and Washington. No doubt Ma- 
donna and her outside-the-box “Kabbala- 
istic” buddies think they will do better in 
the future. 


Samuel Francis is a nationally 
syndicated columnist and political 
editor of Chronicles. 
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Letter From 
Washington 


by Samuel T. Francis 
To the Pretoria Station 


Governments, Lenin once wrote, 
never fall unless they are first pushed. 
Whatever his faults, the old Bolshevik 
must have known something about 
how to get rid of unwanted regimes. In 
the Revolution of 1917, it was the 
Imperial German government that 
helped to push over what was left of 
the Russian state by dispatching Lenin 
and his friends from Swiss exile to St. 
Petersburg on the famous ‘“‘sealed 
train.” In the case of South Africa, the 
government of the United States is 
about to play a similar role. 

In June and July, the U.S. Con- 
gress, against the wishes of the Reagan 
Administration, imposed economic 
sanctions on South Africa as an “in- 
centive” to end apartheid. Those sanc- 
tions passed by the House were pretty 
stringent; those from the Senate, less 
so; but the differences will be adjudi- 
cated in conference between the two 
chambers, and the President probably 
will not veto the final bill. The enact- 
ment of these sanctions against a 
friendly country with which we trans- 
act a multimillion-dollar business, the 
government of which has generally 
supported the more controversial parts 
of our foreign policy and which has 
never harmed any American citizen, 
sets in motion a process that may 
well end in the destruction of the 
most civilized society on the African 
continent. 

The violent agitation within South 
Africa is largely under the control of 
the Communist-dominated African 
National Congress and its front groups 
and agents. The Communists and 
their fellow travelers also play a signifi- 
cant role in mobilizing the anti- 
apartheid movement in the United 
States. Indeed, it is fair to say that the 
Communists and the extreme left set 





the pace of this movement. Of course, 
many of them are not smart enough to 
be real Communists. Recently, Mayor 
Barry of Washington proposed that the 
name of Massachusetts Avenue, where 
the South African Embassy is located, 
be changed to “Nelson Mandela Ave- 
nue,” after the Marxist revolutionary 
who is now serving a life sentence in 
South Africa for his role in a 
Communist-organized terrorist con- 
spiracy of the 1960’s. What the Com- 
munists and revolutionaries want is 
not “freedom” but the destruction of 
South African society and the imposi- 
tion of their own tyrannical power. 

Non-Communist elements predom- 
inate numerically in the anti-apartheid 
movement, and their motives are 
mixed. The puddingheads who ar- 
range to have themselves arrested in 
front of the South African Embassy 
every day, while partly fascinated by 
the word “Liberation,” are really more 
concerned to revive the civil rights 
movement as the base of a viable 
left-wing political coalition, some- 
thing Jesse Jackson conspicuously 
failed to do in the last election. Then 
there are the establishment liberals 
who support sanctions on South Africa 
because they cannot operate in their 
social and political milieu without 
supporting them. Finally, there are 
moderates and some conservatives 
who, having committed themselves to 
the position that it is the proper busi- 
ness of the United States to foster 
democracy and free enterprise every- 
where in the world, lack a firm philo- 
sophical basis for resisting the argu- 
ments against South Africa. It is not 
uncommon to hear such people claim 
that there is no difference between 
South Africa and the Soviet Union, for 
example, though few are courageous 
enough to propose serious sanctions 
against the Soviets and none have the 
cultural power to lead a mass move- 
ment for such sanctions. 

The vanguard of the anti-apartheid 
movement, then, consists of the revo- 
lutionary left, and it is from the far left 


that the demand for sanctions originat- 
ed. The left will not be satisfied with 
measures that only “make a state- 
ment”; it wants sanctions that will 
cripple and destabilize the South Afri- 
can economy and government, and it 
will keep demanding such sanctions 
until they are passed. And who in the 
anti-apartheid coalition will resist their 
demands? Little Stevie Wonder, who 
accepted his 1985 Oscar in the name 
of Nelson Mandela? Jesse Jackson, one 
of whose top advisers is himself a 
former member of the Communist 
Party and a present member of the 
World Peace Council? Or perhaps the 
establishment liberals, who even now 
are inventing excuses for not helping 
anti-Communist forces in Asia, Afri- 
ca, and Latin America? When, in 
their overextended and miserable ca- 
teers, have these people ever resisted 
Communism effectively? 

Nor will the moderates who sup- 
ported the sanctions on South Africa 
provide an effective brake on the far 
left. Their foreign policy is based on 
the dubious premise that the United 
States must officially punish countries 
that do not conform to our institutions 
and traditions (and their interpretation 
of our institutions and traditions is 
itself dubious). Their feeble argument 
against tougher sanctions is simply that 
they would harm South African 
Blacks, just as their argument for aid to 
the Nicaraguan contras is that the 
Sandinistas are not good for democra- 
cy in Nicaragua. The national interest 
of the United States does not appear to 
be a significant element in their world 
view, and the soft sanctions legislation 
that they guided through the Senate 
contain provisions for harder measures 
if there is insufficient progress by the 
South Africans in ending “apartheid,” 
which is not precisely defined in the 
bill. 

In South Africa itself, reforms un- 
dertaken by the ruling National Party 
in the last few years have gone far to 
dismantle apartheid, a term that is 
seldom used there today. Naifs in 
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South Africa thought these reforms 
would satisfy “legitimate” Black de- 
mands and undercut the appeal of the 
far left. In fact, the reforms have sim- 
ply raised expectations of further re- 
forms that cannot realistically or im- 
mediately be granted and have played 
into the hands of the violent left. 
Everyone knows what happens when 
unrealistic expectations are raised. As 
Daniel Bell puts it, writing of the civil 
tights movement in the United States: 


The classic illustration of the 
trajectory of expectations, first 


laid down by de Tocqueville 
and repeated tediously since 
then by social scientists, tells us 
that no society which promises 
justice and, having admitted 
the legitimacy of the claims, 
slowly begins to open the way, 
can then expect to ride out the 
whirlwind in a comfortable 
fashion. 


The irony of the sanctions is that, 
intended by their moderate sponsors to 
accelerate the abandonment of apart- 
heid, they will, in fact, frustrate expec- 


es | 


REVISIONS 


The Adulteries of Art 


Edward Banfield cannot seem to 
stay out of trouble. When he sug- 
gested (in The Unheavenly City) 
that the problems of urban Blacks 
were not so much the result of 
discrimination as their socioeco- 
nomic class, he was branded a racist 
and virtually hounded out of his 
chair at Penn. More recently he is 
being called a philistine for his 
gentle proposal that the government 
has no business funding the arts. 

In The Democratic Muse: Visual 
Arts and the Public Interest (Basic 
Books; New York) Banfield makes a 
compelling case that the arts do not 
serve the public interest in a man- 
ner that entitles them to public 
support. What is more, all this 
finding, teaching, and collecting of 
objets distorts the true purpose and 
function of the arts, which Banfield 
conceives of as a sort of aesthetic 
entertainment. Banfield may not 
know much about art, but he 
knows what he doesn’t like: the 
precious snobbery of collectors, cu- 
rators, and art historians who turn 
what might have been a pleasure 
into a ritual of acquisition and a 
cult of the original. 

The worst abuses in public arts 
policies are found, inevitably, at the 
Federal level, especially at the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 
The idea of a national foundation 
was already kicking around Wash- 
ington in the 1950’s. It was only a 
matter of time before it was picked 
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up by the well-schooled and well- 
heeled groupies that clustered 
around Jack Kennedy. Like most of 
Kennedy’s more damaging notions, 
it took the heavy hand of LBJ to 
make it a reality. 

Why should tax money support 
the visual arts? Banfield is at some 
pains to document the answers: it 
will improve our image abroad, it 
will enrich our lives, and—here’s 
the best—it will ease tensions in 
the inner cities (which obviously 
explain why our cities are so free of 
crime). It must be said that Adam 
Clayton Powell, who supported the 
idea of the NEA, didn’t buy that 
argument. About the only promi- 
nent politician to question the con- 
stitutionality of arts funding was 
Strom Thurmond, when he was 
young enough to be reactionary. 

In other countries, at other 
times, Banfield’s arguments might 
not apply (Athens in the age of 
Pericles, Constantinople in the 
reign of Justinian), but in America 
we used to have a fairly limited idea 
of what government could do. Per- 
haps it was not the best idea, 
but—as he concludes—the princi- 
ple of limited government “has 
made America what it is.” The past 
30 years (at least) have given us a 
taste of what sort of America the 
managers, artists, and intellectuals 
would use our money to create. 
Frankly, most of us could find a 
more harmless way of wasting our 
money. cc 





tations even more, if their effect is to 
lower Black living standards and en- 
courage more violence and discontent. 
This, in turn, will help the left in 
South Africa and offer an opportunity 
for its American comrades to press for 
tougher sanctions in the United States. 
There is no part of the anti-apartheid 
coalition that can or will resist the 
concerted imperatives of the far left. 
None of the other components of this 
movement has the will or the princi- 
ples to resist effectively, and once the 
premise that we should enact sanctions 
against apartheid is granted, there is no 
logical stopping place on the long 
march to revolution. America may not 
provide a sealed train for the revolu- 
tionaries, but it is certainly helping to 
build the track on which the train will 
travel. ce 


Samuel Francis is on the staff of Sen- 
ator John P. Fast. His most recent 
book is Power and History (University 
Press of America). 


Letter From College 


by T. Harvey Holt 


The much-ballyhooed young conser- 
vative movement of the early 1980’s 
may soon come to an inglorious and 
grinding halt. While the early 80’s 
were marked by a certain gusto on the 
part of conservatives fighting to over- 
throw entrenched liberals, the middle 
80’s are a time of unwarranted com- 
placency. One can almost hear cries of 
“Reagan is in and all’s well!” through- 
out the land. But the hard fact is that 
while we have a conservative White 
House, the Congress (not to mention 
most state houses) is still in the hands 
of the old establishment. 

This unwarranted complacency, 
what I call “unsecure security,” has its 
most devastating effects on college 
campuses, the breeding ground of ac- 
tivism. Those who started the latest 
wave of campus conservatism, the 
people who founded at least 70 conser- 
vative newspapers and hundreds of 
conservative forum groups in the early 


Letter From 
Washington 


by Samuel Francis 
Yuppie Cons 
> 


In the 1950’s, American conservatives, 
subscribing to what Clinton Rossiter 
called the “thankless persuasion,” were 
a hard-shelled, pig-eyed lot who took no 


prisoners and asked no quarter. Nation- 
al Review, in a once-famous but now 
largely forgotten editorial in its premier 
issue, vowed that its mission was to 
stand athwart history and cry stop. 
Admittedly, this was hardly the most 
fetching advertisement with which to 
inaugurate a political and intellectual 
movement, but it reveals the grim 


mentality of the American right of that 
era. 
In the 1980’s, the new breed of 
conservatives, of whom Rep. Newt 
Gingrich and Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Secretary Jack Kemp are 
representative, is at pains to distance 
itself from that mentality. Its exponents 
seize every opportunity to make 
known their differences with a school 
of thought and politics that scorned the 
enlargement of the state and the slo- 
gans of “mandate,” “crusade,” and 
“vision” that legitimized it. What is 
now somewhat deprecatingly called 
the Old Right despised the notion that 
the government should help redesign 
the society it was supposed to protect, 
expressed contempt for the utopian 
effervescence of progressivism, and es- 
poused a deep loyalty to and affection 
for its country and the historic culture 
and people who defined the country. 
What some are calling “progressive 
conservatism” parts company with the 
Old Right on all these fronts. Last 
winter, during a Republican strategy 
conference at which Mr. Gingrich pre- 
sided, the talk was all about how to 
sever whatever links remain between 
the conservatism of the past and the 
translucent future that the new Minor- 
ity Whip wants to personify. “We're 
going to have tostart talking, for exam- 
ple, about civil rights and affirmative 
action [to appeal to black voters] in 
ways that we haven’t before and that 
may offend some conservatives,” one 
“key conservative theorist” was quoted 
as saying. “We have to have a caring, 
humanitarian, reform Republican Par- 
ty,” said Mr. Gingrich himself, “that 
accepts the burden of being a govern- 
ing conservatism, not just an opposi- 
tion conservatism.” “We have to get 
over the hump of being the parsimoni- _. 
ous, anti-compassion, anti-humanitar- 
ian party which really doesn’t care if 
people starve in the streets as long as 
the budget is balanced,” said Republi- 
can strategist Jeffrey Eisenach, one of 
Mr. Gingrich’s close advisers. “I never 
thought, frankly,” said New Right 
leader Paul Weyrich, “that I would sit 
in a Republican meeting and hear the 
terms ‘crusade to save the children.’” 
Mr. Kemp, too, seems enthusiastic 
about the new role that the federal 
government will enjoy. Early in his 
brief-lived campaign for the presidency 
in 1987, Mr. Kemp promised that 
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““Getting the government off the 
backs of the American people’ will be 
no one’s slogan in 1988. Making gov- 
ernment more efficient and more ef- 
fective will be the thing this time. I’ve 
never understood why conservatives 
positioned themselves against govern- 
ment.” Mr. Weyrich added, “the truth 
is that some of us believe in govern- 
ment activism. . . . too often, we have 
attempted to reject the obligation wel- 
fare represents, the obligation to the 
poor, the homeless, the unemployed 
and the disabled. ... We accept the 
obligation welfare represents.” 

The zest for government activism 
appears to be the center of the new 
conservative vision. That alone would 
dissociate it from the antistatist conser- 
vatism of the past, but more is involved 
in the transfiguration of the American 
tight than a mere tactical change of 
instruments by which its political lead- 
ers may work their will. 

The changes in thought and rheto- 
tic that distinguish “progressive conser- 
vatism” from its predecessors of the 
Old Right reflect a significant social 
and demographic transformation of 
American political culture. Whereas 
Old Right conservatism was by and 
large the expression of the interests, 
values, and aspirations of the American 
bourgeois elite, the new political for- 
mulas express those of a relatively 
recent elite of urbanized, technocratic 
professionals who make their living and 
gain power and status in mass organiza- 
tions. This new “managerial” elite, as 
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James Burnham called it, displaced the 
older bourgeoisie as the dominant 
force in politics, the economy, and 
culture in the early 20th century. Be- 
tween the Depression and the end of 
World War II it seized power at the 
national level, and in the 1960’s, 
through the New Frontier and the 
Great Society, embarked on what it 
thought would be the final mop-up of 
its bourgeois rival. 

The new elite found a rationale for 
its aspirations to power in the ideology 
of liberalism, which offered justifica- 
tions for the enlargement of the state 
and its fusion with other mass 
organizations — corporations and un- 
ions in the economy, mass universities, 
large foundations, and the mass media 
in the managerial cultural apparatus. 
The cosmopolitan and universalist 
ethos of liberalism served to challenge 
bourgeois moral and social codes and 
attachment to local and national insti- 
tutions, while liberal meliorism and 
progressivism legitimized the new 
elite’s application of its technocratic 
and managerial skills to government, 
the economy, and society. 

With the exhaustion and discredit- 
ing of liberal ideology in the 1960’s 
and 1970’s, however, the elite had to 
formulate a new ideology. This is 
where “progressive conservatism” 
comes in. 

Inthe 1980’s, the younger members 
of the managerial elite came to be 
known as “yuppies,” and though they 
questioned many of the policies of 


New Deal-Great Society liberalism, 
they retained its cosmopolitan and es- 
sentially materialistic values and 
showed little hesitancy about using 
governmental power against persistent 
social and cultural institutions to create 
“openness,” “opportunity,” and “de- 
mocracy.” They also became enam- 
ored of new technologies that seemed 
to promise all sorts of secular salva- 
tions, from the end of war and poverty 
to the global unification of government 
and culture, and that offered endless 
frontiers for the utilization of their 
esoteric skills. 

“Progressive conservatism’ and its 
ideological siblings are designed to cap- 
ture and mobilize the young (now 
tending toward middle-aged) urban 
professionals of the managerial elite. 
The Republican Party may not need 
them to win elections — they have 
plain old Middle Americans, who have 
nowhere else to go, for that—but it 
does need them to govern. The federal 
government, the congressional staffs, 
and the think tanks and media institu- 
tions on which neoconservatives and 
progressive conservatives depend sim- 
ply can’t operate without them. 

The union of the Republican Party 
with the managerial elite and its appa- 
ratus in the government means the end 
of an era in American political culture. 
Bourgeois conservatism and its deter- 
mination to stop history and get off has 
become a moribund political and intel- 
lectual force, because the social forma- 
tion that supported it and the values 
and interests of which bourgeois con- ' 
servatism was an expression are extinct 
or dying. The progressives come not to 
praise, let alone restore the bourgeois 
order, but to bury it; not to stand 
athwart history and cry stop but to 
clamber on board, toot the horn, and 
press the throttle full steam ahead. If 
there is to be any resistance to or 
restraint on the managerial state and its 
interminable war against what remains 
of American culture, it can come from 
neither the progressive conservatism of 
Gingrich and Kemp nor the bourgeois 
conservatism of the Old Right, but 
from some new force that.has not yet 
taken shape. 


Samuel Francis is deputy editorial 
page editor of The Washington 
Times. 


Letter From 
Washington 


bySamuel Francis 


A Zeitgeist of Another Color 
Sd 


Among the many questions about the 
new presidency of George. Bush with 
which the lips of Washington were 
afroth this spring was whether Lee 
Atwater is for real. The thirty-seven- 
year-old head of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee who made the name 
of Willie Horton as familiar to Ameri- 
can households as the Domino’s Pizza 
gremlin is one of the few genuinely 
interesting people in an administration 
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that seems chiefly notable for its skills in 
paper shuffling. Mr. Atwater is a gifted 
amateur guitar player, an assiduous stu- 
dent of the political thought of Aristotle 
and Machiavelli, and an utterly pitiless 
political consigliere whose genius at 


designing electoral landslides for the - 


aspirants wise enough to hire him de- 
tives from his understanding that citi- 
zens usually vote against, rather than 
for, a candidate. But the question that 
Washington pundits were pondering 
this year had less to do with Mr. 
Atwater’s musical talents, his philoso- 
phy, or his skills as a campaign Svengali, 
than with the honesty of his announced 
commitment to lead black voters out of 
their bondage in a Democratic Egypt 
toward the promised land of the Grand 
Ole Party. 

Mr. Atwater would seem to be an 
unlikely Moses. The native South Car- 
olinian began his political career as an 
intern for Sen. Strom Thurmond, and 
many of the clients whom he _ has 
favored with his professional counsel 
over the years have probably wondered 
if Mr. Thurmond, in his later career, 
had not gone a bit soft on the civil rights 
issue. In the 1970’s Mr. Atwater was an 
enthusiast for a conservative-Repub- 
lican strategy that sought the votes of 
what he called ‘‘the populists .. . 
lower- and working-class whites” whose 
“chosen leaders were hard-core segre- 
gationists.”” Having done his part in 
making this strategy a success through 
the solidification of formerly Democrat- 
ic white Southern or ethnic working- 
class voters in the Republican presiden- 
tial constituency, Mr. Atwater would 
appear to be entirely at sea in any 
serious effort to sway the political hearts 
and minds of black citizens. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Atwater embarked 
on his mission manfully. He denounced 
ex-Klansman David Duke in Louisiana 
and eagerly accepted an invitation to 
join the board of trustees at historically 
black Howard University. But when 
Howard students exploded in protest of 
Mr. Atwater’s appointment (as well as 
of the crumbling walls of Howard’s 
dormitories), the shadows of reality be- 
gan to creep across his vision of a 
color-blind Republican Party. 

Mr. Atwater, of course, did not in- 
vent the idea of “luring” (as Republican 
strategists often put it) blacks into GOP 
ranks. Back in the 1970’s his predeces- 
sor at the RNC, Bill Brock, also talked 


about it, and more recently the idea has 
become a staple of the Republican 
banquet oratory of George Bush, 
Ronald Reagan, Newt Gingrich, Jack 
Kemp, and Bill Bennett, among other 
stalwarts of the party. 

Their strategy is simple and appeal- 
ing. As Mr. Atwater himself puts it, “we 
have entered into a post-civil rights era, 
civil rights are not the driving force,” 
and a growing black middle class will 
find a party that appeals to its economic 
interests, long thwarted by liberal pater- 
nalism, attractive. With few memories 
of segregation and with fundamentally 
conservative values on the family, 
crime, schools, and neighborhoods, 
middle-class blacks ought to recognize 
that the future belongs to the party of 
Lincoln. Whatever the errors of the 
Republican past, such as some very 
strenuous and unpleasant opposition to 
civil rights legislation, American blacks 
should see that only the Republicans 
can realize Martin Luther King’s dream 
of judging people by the content of 
their character rather than by the color 
of their skins. 

The exponents of this strategy can 
adduce an impressive string of black 
community leaders and intellectuals to 
support it. But there are a few incon- 
venient truths about blacks in contem- 
porary America that ought to cool Re- 
publican and conservative enthusiasm 
for the strategy. The insurgency against 
Mr. Atwater at Howard University this 
spring suggests some of them. 

The students who seized buildings at 
Howard, prevented Mr. Atwater from 
speaking, and refused to shut up or sit 
down or go away until he resigned from 
the board were about as middle class in 
their backgrounds as blacks in the Unit- 
ed States today can be. They also were 
intensely aware of the racial ambiguities 
of Mr. Atwater’s political biography. 
They knew all about the Willie Horton 
business and showed no appreciation 
for the lame line that Horton’s race was 
not explicitly mentioned in the original 
TV ads. Mr. Atwater is anything but a 
fool. He knew he had walked into a trap 
and that if he hung around trying to 
explain himself, he would be strung up 
by his heels and exposed. His whole 
strategy and plans for the next several 
years would be washed away in the next 
few days. He therefore did what any 
astute disciple of Machiavelli would do; 
he resigned and thereby defused the 


whole issue. The students went back to 
their dilapidated dormitories in the be- 
lief they had routed the foe. 

Mr. Atwater’s embroglio at Howard 
ought to suggest to him and other 
Republican strategists that the black 
middle class is not about to desert the 
party and the programs that created it, 
and that it is deeply aware that the party 
is Democratic and the programs social- 
ist. “Middle-class blacks,” say political 
scientists Michael Dawson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Gary Orefield 
of Chicago, “more than poor blacks, 
have been the beneficiaries of court and 
legislative interventions in the private 
sector, moving up the economic ladder 
on affirmative action programs, minori- 

. ty set-asides and other programs often 
opposed by Republicans.” They point 
out that middle-class blacks, far more 
than whites, have benefited from direct 
government employment. “A much 
higher percentage of blacks have 
achieved middle-class status through the 
public sector than whites.” Whatever 
the black middle class might think about 
the social and moral issues, economical- 
ly it wouldn’t exist without democratic 
socialism and its legacy, and its support 
for free-market, small-government can- 
didates and ideas would be tantamount 
to class suicide. 

Moreover, say professors Dawson 
and Orefield, middle-class blacks are 
more conscious of racial and housing 
discrimination than poor blacks. After 
all, it’s the former who are trying to 
move out of the inner city and into 
white neighborhoods, and it’s probably 
fair to infer that black racial conscious- 
ness is most intense among the middle 
class. Just as nationalism served the 
psychic, social, and political needs of the 
Euro-American bourgeoisie in the 19th 
century, so a species of racialism (some- 
times none too subtle) serves black 
middle-class aspirations today. 

But the Republican strategy to attract 
black votes ignores this consciousness, 
just as it ignores American national 
consciousness in its prattle about “glo- 
bal democracy,” human rights, and a 
global economy. Mr. Atwater, Jack 
Kemp, Bill Bennett, and Newt 
Gingrich love to talk about the Lincoln 
legacy and the ideals of Martin Luther 
King, but that legacy and those ideals, at 
least in popular mythology, are liberal, 
egalitarian, and universalist. The racial 
consciousness espoused by black leaders 


such as Jesse Jackson is a horse of 
another color. It doesn’t want to inte- 
grate with white institutions but to legit- 
imize nonwhite ones. It doesn’t want to 
join Western culture but to extirpate it. 
It doesn’t want to share and share alike, 
as nice liberals and neoconservatives 
want, but to dominate. That’s why Mr. 
Jackson ran around with explicit racists 
like Louis Farrakhan, and that’s why 
Mr. Farrakhan can meet comfortably 
with explicit white racists like Tom 
Metzger. 

It’s also why Mr. Jackson wants 
blacks to start calling themselves 
“African-Americans,” in the tradition of 
Stokeley Carmichael and Rap Brown. 
It’s a label that helps to delegitimize 
black inclusion in American society and 
to formulate a new identity based on 
racial solidarity with the nonwhite peo- 
ples of the world. Dr. King himself 
planted the seeds of this growth with his 
observation, in his Letter From the 
Birmingham Jail, that the American 
black in the civil rights movement “has 
been swept in by what the Germans 


call the Zeitgeist, and with his black 
brothers of Africa, and his brown and 
yellow brothers of Asia, South America 
and the Caribbean, he is moving with a 
sense of cosmic urgency toward the 
promised land of racial justice.” But 
you can’t ride the tiger of racial con- 
sciousness for long before it slips its 
reins and begins hunting for something 
other than the right to sit in the front of 
the bus. 

American blacks are indeed reject- 
ing liberalism, as are American whites. 
But that doesn’t mean that either 
group will find the universalism and 
egalitarianism that today travels the 
country under the name of conserva- 
tism any more to their taste. In regurgi- 
tating the premises of the same indi- 
gestible liberalism, Mr. Atwater and his 
wunderkinder at the Republican Na- 
tional Committee are walking into a 
trap that Aristotle and Machiavelli 
would have been wise enough to avoid. 


Samuel Francis is deputy editorial 
page editor of The Washington Times. 
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Letter From 
Washington 


by Samuel Francis 


Our Nation, Your Money 


Sd 


Ever since 1914, when the unity of 
European socialism was virtually shat- 
tered by the decision of some share-the- 
wealthers to support their own nations 
over the claims of the international class 
struggle, a furtive little thought has been 
gnawing at the progressivist mind like a 
mouse chewing on a rafter. That 
thought is the suspicion that nationalism 
and socialism, so far from being natural 
enemies, are in fact symbiotic creatures. 
Despite the pretense of the bourgeois 
chieftains of the left that the workers of 
the world despise their own countries, 
governments, and cultures, people who 


actually work for a living seem to have. 


an embarrassing affection for political 
leaders and movements that assert na- 
tional, racial, and cultural solidarity, 
while at the same time renouncing 
liberal capitalism as a machine of na- 
tional exploitation and destruction. 
The obvious example, of course, is 
Adolf Hitler, who succeeded in making 
the phrase “national socialism” a syno- 
nym for tyranny and genocide, but 
Joseph Stalin is no less in the same 
camp. From the 1920’s Stalin began to 
mutter anti-German, anti-Semitic, xen- 
ophobic, and ultranationalist sentiments 
that eventually served him well in the 
1940’s, when he had to deal with a real 
foreign threat. Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi 
Minh, Fidel Castro, the Sandinistas, 
Tito, Nkrumah, Sukarno, and similar 
gentlemen all beat the same drum of 
consolidating their own races or nations 
around hatred for private, often foreign, 
financial, commercial, agricultural, and 
industrial wealth. Richard Nixon re- 
marks in his memoirs how on a trip to 
Italy in 1947 he noted that “the leaders 
of postwar European communism un- 
derstood the power of nationalism and 
were appropriating that power.” 
Totalitarian national socialism, how- 
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ever, is generally dismissed as an aberra- 
tion. The truth, as every damp-eyed 
parlor pink still insists, is that real social- 
ism rejects the parochial bonds and 
institutions of nation, race, and culture, 
that it looks forward to a planet unified 
by equal distribution of wealth and 
universal liberation from the confining 
chains of irrational group loyalties and 
identities. Still, the working and lower- 
middle parts of the social spectrum, 
which are supposed to provide the 
troopers on the long march to the new 
Eden, persist in giving their votes to 
politicians who, even in the political 
mainstream, entertain a different vision. 

Neither the British Labour Party nor 
the post-New Deal Democrats in the 
United States could have exercised the 
kind of mass following and _ political 
power they have enjoyed had they not 
swigged on the potent brew that nation- 
alism and socialism compose. While in 
their inner councils the leaders of the 
two parties often glowed over the pros- 
pects of “one world” and crafted their 
foreign policies. toward that end, they 
had enough sense not to carry their true 
beliefs to the polls. Harry Truman’s 
penchant for combining chauvinistic 
strutting with solicitude for the com- 
mon man makes him about as reason- 
able a facsimilé of Benito Mussolini as 
the United States has yet sported. Nor 
may it be entirely accidental that John 
F. Kennedy’s best known public 
utterance —“‘Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you, but what you can do 
for your country” —is largely a para- 
phrase of a concluding sentence of The 
Dynamics of War and Revolution, 
written in 1940 by Lawrence Dennis, 
then the leading exponent of an Amer- 
ican fascism. “A nation is a nation,” 
wrote Dennis, “by reason of what its 
citizens have done for it rather than 
because of what it has done for them.” 

As long as the democratic left per- 
suaded American workers that it com- 
bined nationalistic pride with concern 
for their economic interests by reach- 
ing into other people’s pockets, it pros- 
pered. Ever since its leadership passed 
into the hands of George McGovern 


and his crew, who have tried to delete 
the nationalism, its electoral fortunes 
have sunk. The nationalist rhetoric of 
Richard Nixon, Ronald Reagan, and 
Mrs. Thatcher began to attract the 
tank and file supporters of the left to 
conservative causes. Only in the last 
few years have some of the more 
percipient leftists begun to realize their 
error and tried to rectify it by talking 
once more about family, community, 
and nation. 

Yet if conservatives have flourished 
in the last 20 years because their 
opponents have abandoned or com- 
promised nationalist themes, the right 
has discovered only part of the secret 
formula that yielded a mass following 
for the left. The right in America and 
Western Europe remains stridently 
procapitalist and voices its social and 
economic ideas in an individualist and 
universalist rhetoric derived from clas- 
sical liberalism. Its solidarist invocations 
of nation, family, community, and 
cultural tradition are fundamentally at 
odds with its attachments to an abstract 
individuality and a cosmopolitan “mar- 
ket” that refuses to discriminate against 
the color of money. 

The result is a political dialogue 
between two rather incoherent voices, 
what seems to be an irresolvable 
destabilization of each ideological 
camp, and the gradual erosion of their 
distinctive identities as competing alter- 
natives for conducting government. 
The left sneers at national and cultural 
loyalties, but offers an economics natu- 
rally suited to the collective aspirations 
of its constituency in the underclass. 
The right bubbles about opportunity, 
growth, and private gratification, but 
also serves up affirmations of national 
and cultural bonds. 

The confusion became clear in last 
year’s presidential campaign. Missouri 
Democrat Richard Gephardt and 
Democratic nominee Michael Duka- 
kis sounded the horn of “economic 
nationalism,” but whatever success this 
theme might have enjoyed was drown- 
ed out by their refusal to break with the 
liberal universalist mainstream of their 


party and its tradition. American work- 
ingmen might fear losing their jobs to 
Japanese competitors, but they’re even 
more afraid of Willie Hortons let loose 
by the humanitarianism of the left. On 
the right, Rep. Jack Kemp managed to 
neutralize whatever nationalist senti- 
ments his anticommunist foreign poli- 
cy might have roused by promising 
virtually to ignore the interests and 
concerns of white, middle-class Re- 
publicans in the primaries. “I don’t 
want the Republican Party to be an 
all-white party, an all white-collar par- 
ty, a business party or a middle-class 
party,” he told Republican voters in 
Michigan in 1987, and he promised to 
compete with the Democrats “not just 
in the Sun Belt but in the ghettoes and 
the barrios.” Suburban Republicans 
who had seen their old neighborhoods 
become ghettoes and barrios probably 
were less than excited by Mr. Kemp’s 
vision of their party’s future. 

The contemporary American right’s 
commitment to the universalism of 
“democratic capitalism,” to unrestrict- 
ed immigration, egalitarianism, “global 
democracy” and a “global economy,” 
and the supremacy of private aspira- 
tions over public good, prevent it from 
taking advantage of the natural con- 
junction of collective aspirations that 
nationalism and socialism represent, as 
does the left’s contempt for national 
identity, cultural traditionalism, and 
anything else that stands in the way of 
global progress toward the One Big 
Lump. Given the track record of na- 
tional socialism in this century, perhaps 
this deadlock is to the good; but evi- 
dence is accumulating that it won’t 
last. 

Simply because intellectual and po- 
litical elites have dismissed the symbio- 
sis of nationalism and socialism as an 
aberration, except when they’ve fig- 
ured out how to exploit it, is no reason 
to pretend it isn’t there or that it won’t 
be around in the future. Andries 
Treurnicht’s Conservative Party in 
South Africa and relatively successful 
similar movements led by Jean. Marie 
Le Pen in France, Carl Hagen in 
Norway, and Bernhard Andres in West 
Germany suggest that the partnership 
is still going strong. In the United 
States, Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow Coali- 
tion is a thinly veiled effort to synthe- 
size the economics of international 
socialism with the nonwhite and anti- 


Western racial solidarity of the Third 
World (whether located in Soweto or 
in Miami). 

Mr. Jackson enters the stage from 
the left, but there are other actors who 
speak their lines from the opposite 
direction. This decade’s countercul- 
tural analogies to the hippies of the 
1960’s are the skinheads, who are no 
less pathetic than the drug-soaked 
flower children, though more danger- 
ous physically. And, lastly, there is the 
Hon. David Duke, former Klansman, 
who beat the brother of an ex-governor 
of Louisiana in a race for the state 
legislature in February, despite the 
concerted opposition of Ronald Rea- 
gan, George Bush, Lee Atwater, and 
the clergy and media of his district. Mr. 
Duke and the skinheads may not know 
much about economics, socialist or 
otherwisé, but they seem to have 
tapped into a subterranean stream in 
the Western mind that in the 1990’s 
could again emerge as a powerful polit- 
ical force. The 20th century is not over 
yet, and those who ignore the continu- 
ing presence of the rough beasts that 
created it may wind up staring them in 
the face for a while longer. 


Samuel Francis is deputy editorial 
page editor of The Washington 
Times. 
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Letter From 
Washington 


by Samuel Francis 


Tabula Rasa 
=> 


If George Bush accomplishes nothing 
else in his lifetime, he has at least 
earned a secure niche in future editions 
of Trivial Pursuit. Not since Martin Van 
Buren trounced the Whigs in 1836 has 
an incumbent Vice President been 
elected to the White House. The lack- 
luster record of Andrew Jackson’s suc- 
cessor perhaps does not inspire opti- 
mism about the new administration, 
but, as most Americans who bothered 
to vote probably realized, it will beat the 
socks off what Michael Dukakis would 
have offered. 

Among those voters who cast their 
ballots for Mr. Bush were most Ameni- 
can conservatives, who had never previ- 
ously supported him but who finally 
signed on with enthusiasm. Having 
wasted their ammunition in combat for 
Jack Kemp, Pat Robertson, Robert 
Dole, and Pierre DuPont, conservatives 
now came to imagine that Mr. Bush’s 
fusillades against Mr. Dukakis repre- 
sented their own victory, and they glad- 
ly galloped off with him to pump their 
last rounds into the Democratic corpse. 

But despite the Bush victory, the fact 
is that American conservatism is begin- 
ning to resemble downtown Beirut in its 
political and philosophical disintegra- 
tion. Mr. Bush himself is nothing if not 
an incarnation of the large yacht club 
that has spawned Lodges and Rockefel- 
lers, and for all the bravado at “morning 
in America” and “we're ready to lead,” 
the Taft-Goldwater-Reagan wing of the 
GOP, along with the Old Right, the 
New Right, the neoconservatives, the 
First, Second, and Third Generations, 
the libertarians, the evangelicals, the 
Southern, Catholic, and Neo-Medieval 
Rights, and the many-splintered school 
of Leo Strauss, all were dispatched to 
the showers. 

No doubt most of these grouplets 
will survive in the recesses of their own 
political, philosophical, and tax-exempt 
caverns, and the nether portions of the 
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federal government may provide a 
source of relatively honest income for 
many. But none has much prospect of 
setting the pace of the Bush administra- 
tion. Mr. Bush’s main campaign advis- 
ers and Cabinet officials are not known 
to be the sort of men who will snooze 
their aftemoons away while the guardi- 
ans of the damp brow and the pure 
heart march off with the government. 

The political decline of the Ameri- 
can right is matched—perhaps even 
caused —by its philosophical decompo- 
sition, and no text better illustrates the 
disintegration of the conservative mind 
in the last few years than Professor 
Charles R. Kesler’s introduction to a 
recent anthology of conservative essays. 
Keeping the Tablets: Modern Ameri- 
can Conservative Thought, edited by 
Mr. Kesler and William F. Buckley Jr., 
is a revised version of a collection 
originally published by Mr. Buckley in 
1970. As the new title suggests, the 
current edition purports to pronounce 
an orthodoxy to which the American 
rights should adhere. 

But the tablets Mr. Kesler offers are 
etched in a strange tongue. While his 
anthology retains selections from such 
major conservative minds of the pres- 
ent and recent past as Russell Kirk, 
James Burnham, and Willmoore 
Kendall, Mr. Kesler seems to regard 
most of these as rather like museum 
pieces, exhibited mainly for their 
quaintness. He makes it his business to 
redefine American conservatism in 
such a way as to exclude from it what 
once were considered its representative 
voices. 

It is Mr. Kesler’s contention that the 
Declaration of Independence, or rath- 
er five words from it, is the “central 
idea,” as Abraham Lincoln called it, of 
our political tradition. The success of 
liberalism, Mr. Kesler thinks, is due to 
the liberals’ misappropriation of this 
idea, with the result that “it has be- 
come easy for modern liberals to seize 
the moral high ground on virtually any 
issue.” Conservatives may gain power 
if, like the left, they “know the magic 
words needed to unlock our highest 
traditions.” His counsel, then, is to 
resist the left not by rejecting its incan- 
tations to equality but by sealing them, 


and by relegating to the back shelves 
those formulations of conservatism that 
do not center on equality or which 
interpret the Declaration and the 
American tradition differently. 

“The American republic,” writes 
Mr. Kesler, 


claims to be based on 
self-evident truths, first among 
them that “all men are created 
equal.” Properly understood 
—meaning an equality of 
tights, not of virtue, wisdom, or 
talents, an equality reflecting 
man’s humanity, i.e., his place 
in nature and the universe — 
this is self-evidently true. But it 
has not fared well with the 
majority of conservative 
thinkers over the past few 
decades. 


Yet Mr. Kesler nowhere explains why 
the Declaration should be taken as the 
defining document of the American 
tradition, let alone why the “created 
equal” formula should define the Dec- 
laration itself. Had he found space in his 
450-page collection for M.E. Brad- 
ford’s essay “The Heresy of Equality,” 
he would have afforded his readers an 
opportunity to learn how the Declara- 
tion may be read in other ways. (He and 
Mr. Buckley included two essays by 
Harry Jaffa, Mr. Kesler’s mentor, but 
could find no room for Mr. Bradford’s 
article, itself a reply to one of those by 
Mr. Jaffa.) 

Nor does Mr. Kesler explain in what 
way it is “self-evident” that all men are 
created equal. Were it so, why does 
anyone deny it, and why are there not 
only conflicting conservative under- 
standings of what the slogan means but 
also different liberal and socialist inter- 
pretations? If the phrase means “‘equali- 
ty of rights,” what are these rights? Is 
that the same as “equality of opportuni- 
ty,” and is it possible to have real 
equality of rights or of opportunity 
unless there is first equality of condi- 
tion? Does not a serious commitment 
to “equality of rights” as the ideal 
around which political, legal, social, and 
economic institutions are to be built 
drag us ineluctably toward a leveled 


wasteland over which a leviathan state 
presides for the enforcement of equality 
and in which a political and economic 
regimen centered on and driven by 
envy and by what President Washing- 
ton called the “spirit of innovation” 
prevails? 

“Russell Kirk, Friedrich Hayek, and 
Irving Kristol,’’ Mr. Kesler writes, 
“would agree that a healthy nation 
cannot really be dedicated to any propo- 
sition or abstract truth, because a nation 
is a kind of spontaneous social order 
emerging from historical experience 
and the unguided evolution of market 

and cultural forces.” In Mr. Kesler’s 
view this kind of traditionalism, which 
avoids universalist assertions, accounts 
for the conservative failure “to bring 
about a genuine political realignment.” 
“The difficulty is that conservatism 
seems to have no clear commitment to 
those principles or, more precisely, that 
it does not seem to understand why they 
are so important. It has not yet learned 
the vernacular of American politics, 
despite its great and numerous suc- 
cesses.” 

For all his critique of conventional 
conservative traditionalism, however, 
Mr. Kesler nowhere offers a defense of 
the truth of the philosophical abstrac- 
tion he espouses. His defense of equali- 
ty as the center of the American order is 
merely that it is our tradition, “our 
ancient faith,” as Lincoln put it, and 
that this line of defense does not differ 
in form from the arguments of other, 
conventional conservative traditionalists 
such as Messrs. Kirk, Bradford, or 
Kendall— except that they make a his- 
torically more literate case for their very 
different reading of what the American 
tradition is. 

One suspects that Mr. Kesler offers 
no philosophical defense for his idea of 
equality because there is no such de- 
fense. John Locke (and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, insofar as he was Locke’s disciple) 
presumed an anthropology of the “state 
of nature” and a “‘social contract” that 
never existed. The natural equality of 
tights by which Mr. Kesler wants to 
define America as a political order is 
entirely derivative from Lockean fiction. 
It cannot stand in the absence of this 
fiction, nor can Locke’s view of govern- 
ment and society as artificial products of 
the universal consent of their members. 
Pace Mr. Kesler, the US Constitution 
was not “made” at Philadelphia in four 


months, but in the long and complex 
evolution of European, British, coloni- 
al, and post-colonial history. At no time 
in the 18th century were Americans in 
a “state of nature,” and the state and 
federal constitutions they drafted were 
in no way Lockean social contracts. 

Whatever facile charms Mr. Kesler’s 
egalitarianism may possess, it has man- 
aged to miss the point of the teaching 
that traditionalists have long asserted. 
That point is to defend an inherited way 
of life that cannot be reduced to easy 
formulas and neat slogans, and which 
philosophical texts and legalistic charters 
by themselves cannot adequately articu- 
late. When conservative leaders have 
understood, and based their campaigns 
and policies upon, this unique, con- 
crete, specific, and habitual ethos, 
which, as Kendall perceived, Americans 
understand “in their hips,” they have 
prospered. When, like Mr. Jaffa’s other 
disciple, Rep. Jack Kemp, they have 
followed Mr. Kesler’s counsel, they 
have failed miserably. 

Political success, of course, is of less 
importance to those who keep the real 
American tablets than the task of 
pre-serving the tablets themselves. As 
long as they are intact, we will be 
able to distinguish them from 
counterfeits such as Mr. Kesler offers, 
and there will be some firm ground 
from which their keepers may 
challenge, rather than merely 
mimic, those who try to erase them. 


Samuel Francis is deputy editorial 
page editor of The Washington 


Times. 
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The Drugged War 


Sd 


When President-elect George Bush 
announced a week before his inaugura- 
tion that his new “drug czar” would be 
former Education Secretary William 
Bennett, the air began to seep out of the 
tires of his new presidency before it 
even got on the road. 

Had Mr. Bennett ever participated in 
a drug arrest, had he ever worked for a 
law enforcement agency, had he ever 
conducted a criminal prosecution, had 
he ever held a top-level security clear- 
ance, had he ever dealt with a Third 
World government or with any of the 
thugs who habitually run such regimes, 
then his reincarnation under Mr. Bush 
as the coordinator of drug policy might 
be plausible. But the truth is, Bennett 
has performed none of these elementa- 
ty functions of criminal justice, and 
when he appeared with the President- 
elect in January to share the limelight of 
his new job, his first stratagem in the 
war on drugs was to promise to quit 
smoking. 

A week later Mr. Bush, during his 
inaugural address and in one of the 
displays of rhetorical passion in which 
he has learned to indulge, intoned that 
the scourge of drugs will stop. If his new 
czar manages to avoid contracting em- 
physema, that will be progress of a sort, 
but it will do nothing to sweep up the 
human garbage responsible for the 
multibillion-dollar trafic in poison that 
afflicts the United States. Unless it is 
swept up, the scourge will continue and 
eventually will consume the country 
entirely. 

Americans and some of their leaders 
seem to understand this, and last year 
Congress mustered its nerve to pass a 
mammoth antidrug bill. But the new 
law, which created the post Mr. Ben- 
nett now holds, is the kind of measure 
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in which congressional con artists have 
come to specialize. The law establishes 
tough penalties for “recreational” use of 
illegal drugs and permits (but does not 
require) the death penalty for some 
murders committed by some drug 
pushers. Barely a hundred executions 
have taken place in the United States in 
the 12 years since the death penalty was 
restored, and since more than three 
times that many murders occurred in 
Washington alone last year and nearly 
50 murders took place here in January, 
the carefully constricted use of the 
scaffold that the new law allows is 
probably just for show. Mainly what the 
law does is increase the amount of 
federal funds devoted to therapy and 
education rather than law enforcement. 
Currently, only about a quarter of fed- 
eral spending on drug control is direct- 
ed to education. Under the “omnibus 
drug bill,” that proportion will rise to 50 
percent this year and 60 percent there- 
after. 

The emphasis on education as the 
preferred means of fighting drugs re- 
flects the now platitudinous idea that, as 
Mr. Bush himself has said, “The an- 
swer to the problem of drugs lies more 
on solving the demand side of the 
equation than it does on the supply side, 
than it does on interdiction or sealing 
the borders or something of that nature. 
And so it is going to have to be a major 
educational effort, and the private sector 
and the schools are all going to have to 
be involved in this.” The corollary, of 
course, is that the government shouldn’t 
waste too much time in slamming down 
organized criminals, smugglers, push- 
ers, and their private torpedoes, that the 
way to fight drugs is through all the arts 
of managerial manipulation in which 
American civilization has come to 
excel. 

Another corollary is that you don’t 
appoint as drug czar someone who is 
serious about the use of force, including 
lethal force, against the satraps of the 
drug empire. Mr. Bennett, The New 
Republic revealed last year, once sent a 
memorandum over to the Justice De- 


partment recommending that the US 
military “should do to the drug barons 
what our forces in the Persian Gulf did 
to Iran’s navy.” That sounds terrific — 
except that we didn’t do very much to 
Iran’s navy in the Persian Gulf. What 
we mainly did in the Gulf, in the 
aftermath of Iranian mine and missile 
attacks, was to take out a few oil 
platforms after carefully warning the 
seagoing mullahs aboard them to get 
out of the way. We sent a few of the 
Ayatollah’s boats to the bottom and 
dried off some of his jolly tars after they 
landed in the drink. If we follow an 
analogous course of action against the 
drug barons, the American taxpayer 
may wind up paying for their sons’ 
college educations. 

Mr. Bennett, however, also has 
made noises about waging what he 
calls ‘‘all-out war on drugs— with 
more resources for police, more prose- 
cutors, more convictions.” Whether 
his tenure as drug czar will be as 
ferocious as it sounds remains to be 
seen, but personally I’m growing tired 
of hearing about the various “wars” — 
against poverty, crime, energy shortag- 
es, AIDS, terrorism, illiteracy, and 
child abuse — that professional bureau- 
crats periodically declare on whatever 
crisis crept into the headlines last week. 

The truth is that American political 
culture no longer permits the prosecu- 
tion of any kind of war because the 
elites that prevail in politics, the econo- 
my, and the culture rule and think in 
terms of manipulation, deception, and 
sheer fraud rather than force. Whatev- 
er problems, threats, and challenges 
they perceive they define in such a way 
that only manipulation and not coer- 
cion can respond to them. Not only do 
they manipulate the problem itself, but 
through public relations and image- 
mongering, they string along the 
American public. Criminals are to be 
rehabilitated and not punished; foreign 
threats are to be negotiated away or 
bribed with foreign aid and not fought; 
and war is redefined as “defense” and 
delivered into the hands of techno- 


crats-in-uniform whose clearest sight of 
a battlefield is a computer simulation. 


Of course, governance-by-manip- - 


ulation serves the interests of those 
who are expert in it. In the case of the 
“drug war,” professional therapists, 
teachers, public-spirited entertainers, 
youth counselors, social scientists, and 
the army of PR technicians who jerk 
the images and symbols of mass “‘edu- 
cation” will accumulate small fortunes 
by battening onto the provisions of the 
new drug law and digging into the 
ample funds it places in their hands. 
Their ideas, knowledge, and opinions 
will provide the strategies by which the 
“war” is to be fought, and no doubt 
Mr. Bennett will have them in the 
front lines. How their onslaught will be 
received by the real czars of the global 
narcotics trade—the Colombian, Ja- 
maican, Asian, and homegrown gang- 
sters who murder whole families for 
fun and command wealth and weapons 
that some nations would envy — may 
easily be foreseen. 

In reality, there is no foe in the war 
against drugs that could not be well 
met by a county sheriff armed with a 
wad of Red Man, a couple of .12- 
gauges, a local posse, and a few yards of 
strong rope. But the Supreme Court, 
the ACLU, the Justice Department, 
the Congress, and the witch doctors of 
the therapeutic-managerial state have 
long since taken care of that kind of 
tesponse. Now we have to depend on 
the wit, wisdom, and collected memo- 
tanda of Mr. Bennett. I hope he’s 
successful in giving up cigarettes. 


Samuel Francis is deputy editorial 
page editor of The Washington 


Times. 
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Washington 


by Samuel Francis 
An Illusion of the Future 
> 


Barely a week after, the Tiananmen 
Square massacre, Ronald Reagan 
showed up in London to deliver himself 
of some post-presidential opinions. As 
the nation’s newest elder statesman, 
Mr. Reagan received international 
headlines for his speech, which turned 
out to be a long variation on his best- 
known line‘from Death Vd ley Days: 
progress is our most important prod- 
uct. “His main theme,” reported The 
Washington Post’s David Broder, “was 
that the new communications technol- 
ogy is undermining authoritarian gov- 
ernments everywhere, or, as he put it, 
‘the Goliath of totalitarian control will 
rapidly be brought down by the David 
of the microchip.’” 

The biblical source of Mr. Reagan’s 
metaphor is suggestive, and the former 
president is not alone in believing that 
the post-industrial technology of 
microchips, lasers, satellites, personal 
computers, and biological engineering 
is closely connected with the Almighty. 
The most lyrical exponent of this new 
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creed is probably George Gilder, who 
two years ago in The American Specta- 
tor warbled rhapsodically of the high- 
tech utopia that now slouches toward 
Bethlehem to be born. 

“The Message of the Microcosm,” 
according to Mr. Gilder, is that tech- 
nological progress not only improves 
the material standards of human life, 
butalso revolutionizes human relation- 
ships around the globe. 


The worldwide network of 
satellites and fiber optics, linked 
to digital computers, television 
terminals, telephones and 
databases, sustain worldwide 
markets for information, 
currency and capital on line 24 
hours a day. Boeing 747’s 
constantly traversing the oceans 
foster a global community of 
commerce. The silicon in sand 
and glass forms a global 
ganglion of electronics and 
photonic media that leaves all 
history in its wake. .. . In an 
age when man can inscribe 
worlds on grains of sand, 
conventional territory no longer 
matters. 


Mr. Gilder evidently believes that hu- 
man nature itself is about to play leap- 
frog. Not only territorial conventions 
but also most other institutions around 
which human history has revolved are 
on. the way to obsolescence. “An on- 
slaught of technological progress was 
reducing much of economic and social 
theory to gibberish. For example, such 
concepts as land, labor, and capital, 
nation and society — solemnly dis- 
cussed in every academic institution as 
if nothing had changed — have radically 
different meanings than before and 
drastically different values. . . . No one 
shows any signs of knowing that we no 
longer live in geographical time and 
space, that the maps of nations are fully 
as obsolete as the charts of a flat earth, 
that geography tells us virtually nothing 
of interest where things are in the real 
world.” 

This is strange stuff coming from the 
author of Sexual Suicide, a deeply 
sceptical view of modern man’s at- 
tempt to free himself. But there seems 
to be even more in Mr. Gilder’s vision 
of the new age than merely secular 
economic and political miracles. Tech- 
nology itself, in his view, appears to be 


a manifestation of something beyond 
this world. “Listening to the technolo- 
gy,” he prophesies, “opens us to a new 
sense of the music of the spheres, a 
new sense of the power of ideas, a new 
integrated vision of the future of hu- 
manity. The microcosm is a new conti- 
nent and its exploration brings richer 
rewards than were won by any earlier 
planners. It is the authentic frontier, 
invisible and invigorating, and closer to 
the foundation of reality and the reality 
of God.” 

Many self-proclaimed conservatives 
share the same, essentially religious 
vision of a technological millennium 
emerging as part of a divine blueprint 
for mankind. Nor is this vision a partic- 
ularly new one. In the 19th century 
also, many observers slavered over the 
gadgets of the Industrial Revolution 
quite as ecstatically as any yuppie of 
the 1980’s. The Victorian writer 
Charles Kingsley, for example, after 
visiting the Crystal Palace Exhibition 
in London in 1851, also was transport- 
ed by what he saw. “The spinning 
jenny and the railroad,’ he wrote, 
“Cunard’s liners and the electric tele- 
graph, are to me... . . signs that we are, 
on some points at least, in harmony 
with the universe; that there is a mighty 
good spirit working among us. . . the 
Ordering and Creating God.” 

Imagine the surprise of such vision- 
aries had they lived to see the kind of 
cosmic harmony that the technologies 
of World Wars I and II brought about. 
Mustard gas and machine guns, nukes 
and napalm might have cooled some- 
what the incandescent fantasy of 1 9th- 
century progressivists that God was on 
the side of the biggest steam engine. 
Kingsley, like Mr. Gilder and President 
Reagan, seems to have missed the ele- 
mentary point that technology, regard- 
less of how clever or helpful to human 
labors, doesn’t change the oil that lubri- 
cates the human motor, and it doesn’t 
displace or diminish the apparently bot- 
tomless human capacity to think 
up wicked things to do with machines. 

Tiananmen Square is case in point. 
Not only did the elder statesmen of 
Beijing discover some rather ungodly 
applications of tanks and machine guns, 
but also their secret police have cleverly 
rigged up television cameras on street 
poles to keep their eyes on any small 
knots of lesser comrades who might be 
inclined to express opinions about any 


subject other than the local humidity. 

Technology of the same principle, of 
course, is already widespread in Ameri- 
can stores for the purpose of detecting 
shoplifters and purse snatchers, and this 
summer Maryland and Virginia state 
police were seeking federal funding for 
a combination radar-photography sys- 
tem that would take pictures of vehicles 
exceeding the 55-mile-per-hour speed 
limit and their license plates. Vehicle 
owners would then be sent a summons 
through the mail and held liable for the 
speeding fine. In deference to the mat- 
ing habits of the Beltway, the photo- 
graph itself would not be mailed to the 
presumed offender “for fear that it 
might reveal the embarrassing presence 
of another party in the car,” according 
to The Washington Post. ““The evi- 
dence in photo radar is almost iron- 
clad,” spouts William T. Newman of 
the Arlington County Board. Think of 
the cosmic harmony Deng Xiaoping 
could create if the Red Guards were as 
technologically advanced as Arlington. 

Stripped of its pseudotheological 
plumage, the faith of the New Age 
tight in a technological salvation for 
mankind reduces to nothing more than 
the superstitions of the Enlightenment 
and its Marxist and behaviorist inheri- 
tors: the belief that human beings are 
the products of their historical environ- 
ment and that with the amelioration of 
the environment, men and women will 
also be improved — “will be as gods,” 
as someone once said. Historical reality 
has exploded this myth many times 
over, from the Reign of Terror to last 
summer’s bloody picnic in Beijing, 
but, like any superstition, the myth 
seems to be impervious. 

In the last couple of centuries, the 
myth has gone through three distinct 
stages and now seems to be metamor- 
phosing yet again. In the first stage, the 
hostile environment was political, and 
the myth promised that if dynasties, 
aristocracies, and established churches 
were overthrown, and at least some of 
the people given the vote, the prob- 
lems of mankind would be solved. The 
second stage, after political emancipa- 
tion proved to be pretty much of a flop, 
centered on the economy. Politics was 
only a mask for property, you see, and 
if only wealth were redistributed and 
equality established, humanity would 
teally be on the move. 

By the mid-20th century, when this 


stage of the myth began to come a 
cropper as well, the myth entered its 
third stage by concentrating on social 
and cultural institutions as repressive 
forces. On the left, this stage is still 
kicking in the form of crusades against 
the family, “racism,” national and 
regional identities, and the chief villain 
of the age, the white heterosexual 
middle-class male. 

But already the myth is beginning to 
shift its shape again in the form of a 
revolt against nature itself through 
technological thaumaturgy. In this 
guise, the environmentalist myth iden- 
tifies as its chief enemies the biology of 
human reproduction and the social 
institutions based on that: biology, as 
well as such inconvenient facts of na- 
ture as the inevitability of death and the 
confinements of time and space. Once 
mankind has been photosynthesized 
through technological globalism, para- 
dise is sure to be just around the 
corner. This time, however, the revolt 
against nature is not confined to the 
left but also envelops the “tight.” In- 
deed, if anything is being transcended 
in the last years of the century, it’s not 
nature and its rules, but rather any 
meaningful distinction between right 
and left, as both camps regurgitate the 
same superstitions of the Enlighten- 
ment in new and more dangerous 
forms. And people wonder why it is, in 
an age that considers the constraints of 
nature to be as obsolete, repressive, and 
irrelevant as chastity belts, that book- 
stores are full of volumes on astrology 
and occultism, that teenagers practice 
Satanism, and that cults, pseudosci- 
ence, and all kinds of nutty social 
irrationalisms flourish. 


Samuel Francis is deputy editorial 
page editor of The Washington 


Times. 
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Letter From 
Washington 


by Samuel Francis 


Left, Right, Up, Down 
Ad 


Since the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, the labels “left” and “tight” have 
served as universal symbols on the road 
atlas of modern politics. The exact 
meaning of the symbols has never been 
clear, especially when they are applied 
outside the narrow streets of practical 
politics and extended to the broader 
ranges of philosophy, religion, and even 
aesthetics. Nevertheless, like “A.M.” 
and “P.M.” or “A.D.” and “B.C.,” left 
and right have become indispensable 
to the mental and verbal organization 
of otherwise incomprehensible phenom- 
ena. 

Because they originally pertained to 
the different sides of parliamentary as- 
semblies in the wake of the French 
Revolution and served to distinguish 
those, on the left, who supported the 
revolution and its legacy from those, on 
the right, who opposed it, left and right 
might retain some clear meaning if 
employed in that sense. Insofar as the 
ideological legacy of the revolution is 
captured in its motto of “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” and insofar as 
contemporary politics still revolves 
around these terrible pleasantries, then 
we might continue to lump certain 
schools of politicians and political think- 
ers as “left” and others as “tight.” 

But throughout the 1980’s (and 
probably henceforward) such schools 
seem to be out for a long vacation. 
What is called the “right” in American 
politics today seems to invoke and take 
seriously all the slogans and clichés that 
derive from “Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity” and that would ordinarily 
locate their exponents on the left. Its 
champions talk of the “global democrat- 
ic revolution,” universal “human 
rights,” “equality as a conservative prin- 
ciple,’ and the final emancipation of 
mankind from war, racial and national 
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prejudice, tyranny, and poverty through 
universal economic and technological 
progress. No noble savage of Enlighten- 
ment lore nor his less noble descendants 
who pulled the ropes of the guillotine in 
the Year One would raise an eyebrow at 

_the rhetoric and ideology of the con- 
temporary American right. 

Things aren’t much different on 
what is called the “left.” While once 
only rightish pessimists such as Spengler 
or Henry Adams talked about the de- 
cline, suicide, or dissolution of the 
West, today that theme is a staple on the 
rubber chicken circuit of liberal Demo- 
crats. Newly elected Democratic Ma- 
jority Leader Richard Gephardt sound- 
ed the note when his colleagues 
elevated him to his new post in the 
House, and last year he ran his presi- 
dential campaign on the issue of “eco- 
nomic nationalism,” which Michael 
Dukakis also picked up when his own 
campaign ran into trouble. Whatever 
the economic merits of their ideas, that 
issue presupposes the reality and signifi- 
cance of national identity and contra- 
dicts the universalism implicit in the 
“Fraternity” that sans culotte armies 
spread across Europe in the 1790s. 

Moreover, Washington Post colum- 
nist Richard Cohen, whose writings 
usually seem to be archetypal expres- 
sions of what the collective uncon- 
scious of conservatives want liberals to 
say, recently penned a column that 
older conservatives ought to find unex- 
ceptionable. Mr. Cohen inveighed 
against the homogenization of Ameri- 
ca through shopping malls, fast-food 
emporia, motel chains, housing devel- 
opments, and “restorations” such as 
those in Williamsburg and Old Town 
in Virginia. The ideological premise of 
such homogenization, of course, is 
again the cosmopolitanism and univer- 
salism that informed the French Revo- 
lution and that liberated souls such as 
Mr. Cohen have trumpeted through- 
out their careers. Whether he has as 
yet grasped the contradiction between 
his recent column and his lifelong 
convictions I do not know. 

One gentleman of the left who has 


grasped it, however, is the radical histo- 
rian Christopher Lasch, whose recent 
writings reveal a profound suspicion of 
the abstractions that lurk in “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.” In a recent 
essay in the New Oxford Review, Mr. 
Lasch dwells on his intellectual autobi- 
ography, showing how his personal and 
intellectual development eventually 
led him to shatter the very idols of the 
left to which he had paid homage all 
his life. Noting that the left’s own road 
map of America was divided between 
New York and Washington on the one 
hand and what it regarded as “the vast 
hinterland beyond the Appalachians — 
the land of the Yahoo, the John Birch 
Society, and the Ku Klux Klan” on the 
other, Mr. Lasch expressed his emerg- 
ing disenchantment with the contours 
of that map. 


By the late 1970’s and early 
1980’s I no longer had much 
confidence either in the 
accuracy of this bird’s-eye view 
of America or in the progressive 
view of the future with which it 
was so closely associated. 
“Middle Americans” had good 
reason, it seemed to me, to 
worry about the family and the 
future their children were going 
to inherit. My study of the 
family suggested a broader 
conclusion: that the capacity for 
loyalty is stretched too thin 
when it tries to attach itself to 
the hypothetical solidarity of the 
whole human race. It needs to 
attach itself to specific people 
and places, not to an abstract 
ideal of universal human rights. 
We love particular men and 
women, not humanity in 
general. The dream of universal 
brotherhood, because it rests on 
the sentimental fiction that men 
and women are all the same, 
cannot survive the discovery that 


they differ. 


Mr. Lasch’s thoughts in this passage, 
one would think, would induce our 
keepers of the conservative flame to 


spread a feast of welcome for him. But 
don’t unfold your napkin just yet. 

Mr. Lasch neither calls nor thinks of 
himself as a conservative, and in that he 
is probably wise. Were he to do so, 
passages such as the one quoted above 
would be greeted with the most vituper- 
ative abuse from those who claim that 
title today. The self-appointed swamis 
of’ the right, from their yachts and 
Alpine retreats, would compare him to 
excrement, even as they perspired over 
the closing of the American mind and 
preached the virtues of pluralism. Cries 
of “anti-Semite,” “xenophobe,” “nativ- 
ist,” and even “agrarian” would pierce 
the walls of his study and silence his 
animadversions on the subjects of prog- 
tess and universalism. His academic 
career would be threatened by unsolicit- 
ed phone calls to his dean from spiteful 
colleagues. The tories who prance 
through the parlors of Manhattan and 
Georgetown would make sedulous in- 
quiry as to his thoughts during the civil 
tights movement while awarding boun- 
tiful grants to decrepit social democrats 
and second-rate defectors from SDS. 
Were Mr. Lasch to spread his sails to 
the winds from the American right 
today, ‘he would soon find himself ma- 
rooned in an archipelago of small 
towns, intact families, and agrarian 
communities far from the political sea- 
lanes plied by the clipper ships of self- 
proclaimed “conservatives.” 

Alas, Mr. Lasch is not typical of the 
contemporary left, however, nor are the 
Tuminations emitted by the estimable 
Cohen or the honorable Gephardt. Mr. 
Lasch is correct that the mainstream of 
left-liberalism in America today remains 
nearly comatose with dread of the 
mainstream of America itself. But the 
great fear on the left seems to be 
matched on the right by an almost equal 
aversion to the American heartland. 
The contemporary right by and large 
much prefers the pina coladas of the 
secularized, deracinated megalopolis of 
the Northeast and the California Fringe 
to the white lightning of the piney 
woods, the Rockies, and the Great 
Plains. 

Today, the right talks and thinks like 
the left, and the left, sometimes, sounds 
like the right. That kind of confusion 
suggests that both labels have outlived 
their usefulness and ought to be put to 
sleep. They have become prisons that 
house so many different and conflicting 


forces that the interests, values, and 
aspirations incarcerated in them are 
unable to find coherent political expres- 
sion. 

The political conflict of the future is 
likely to be not on the horizontal plane 
between left and right but along a 
vertical axis: the Middle-American stra- 
tum, which is wedded to the integrity of 
a distinct national and cultural identity, 
is sandwiched between an unassimilated 
underclass and an alienated and increas- 
ingly cosmopolitan elite that has sub- 
sumed left and right and shares more 
common ground with snappily dressed 
Soviet commissars and Japanese corpo- 
tate executives than with farmers in 
Kansas, small businessmen in Ohio, 
union members in Detroit, or funda- 
mentalists in Alabama. 

That conflict, of course, is not new, 
and the American right has waxed fat 
and happy by claiming to represent one 
side of it. But today its enchantment 
with global democracy, a global econo- 
my, and a global culture that will dis- 
place national particularity render that 
claim transparently fraudulent. 

If the remaining nucleus of Ameri- 
can civilization is to survive, it will have 
to find a new label by which to identify 
itself and new guardians to lead its 
struggle. 


Samuel Francis is deputy editorial 
page editor of The Washington 


Times. 
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Loquacious Sphinx 


The Sphinx and the Commissar: The 
Rise and Fall of Soviet Influence 
in the Middle East, by Mohamed 
Heikal, New York: Harper & Row, 
1978. 304 pp. $12.95. 


Mouamep HEIKAL, the former editor of Al 
Ahram, a long time friend of Nasser, and 
one of the foremost journalists in the Arab 
world, here gives us an account of Arab 
relations with the Soviet Union from the 
1950’s to the late 1970’s. Heikal tells the 
reader in the Introduction that this book 
is not intended as a general or academic 
history of Arab-Soviet relations, and in- 
deed there are somewhat inexplicable 
gaps in his narrative. There is only 
tangential treatment of Arab states other 
than Egypt, and the account of Nasser 
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and his era is much fuller than that of 
Sadat and his. Moreover, the central 
character from the Russian side is Nikita 
Khrushchev, and Leonid Brezhnev fails 
to emerge as more than a shadowy figure. 
Yet, if Sadat and Brezhnev come off 
poorly, American diplomats—and indeed 
the U. S. itself—are hardly even present, 
except as rather ham-fisted agents of the 
C.I.A. or the State Department, often in 
league with “Zionism.” Heikal does not 
appear to know very much about Amer- 
ica, and his occasional lapses into broken 
English reflect his shallow understanding 
of the United States and of the West in 
general. 

Despite these shortcomings, however, 
The Sphinx and the Commissar is a valu- 
able book, if only because it reveals how 
a major leader of public opinion in the 
Arab world thinks about his culture and 
its future, about the West, and about the 
Soviets. Recent events, portrayed in the 
Western media from a particular per- 
spective, are depicted very differently in 
the presence of Heikal’s non-Western 
mind. Thus, the Kennedy assassination, 
the civil rights movement, the counter- 
culture and the new left, the Vietnam 
War, the conflicts of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, and the Watergate epoch—all of 
which have altered the thinking of Amer- 
icans about themselves and the world and 
of which American liberals are either so 
ashamed or so proud—are rarely if ever 
mentioned by Heikal. What is important 
to him are things that most Americans 
have long forgotten or were never aware 
of—coups in Iraq or the Sudan, the ethnic 
composition of Arab Communist Parties, 
the emergence of an Arab bourgeoisie 
with ambiguous ties to the past and to its 
counterparts in the West, the bitterness 
of the European imperialist legacy. 
Heikal, in short, comes from a world 
where Americans are alien, where their 
writ does not run, and where their values 
are regarded at best as transparent ra- 
tionalizations for continued domination. 
It is thus both humbling and invigorating 
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for an American to read Heikal’s book: 
humbling, because it demonstrates that 
the non-Western world is not America in 
embryo, and invigorating, because Amer- 
ican realization of this fact can lead to a 
whole new range of policies and options in 
our relations with non- Western countries. 

Yet, if Heikal remains alien to Amer- 
ica, he harbors few illusions about the 
Soviets and their system (he does harbor 
some). Communism he rightly regards as 
inherently hostile to nationalism and to 
religion, and he shows no sympathy for 
the Marxist doctrine of history or for the 
Leninist idea of politics as bureaucracy 
tempered by conspiracy. He regards the 
Middle Eastern policy of the Soviet Union 
between 1955 (when Nasser made the 
first purchase of Soviet arms) and 1977 
(the year his narrative ends) as one long 
record of failure. At various times, it is 
true, the Soviets appeared to dominate in 
Egypt, Libya, Iraq, Syria, Somalia, and 
Sudan, yet almost all of these states in the 
last few years have either cut the Soviets 
off cold or have moved to a much cooler 
relationship with them. Heikal analyzes 
why the Soviets failed and why the Arab 
states have thus far rejected their over- 
tures. 

The Soviets, according to Heikal, have 
persistently underestimated the strength 
of Arab nationalism and the importance 
ofthe Arab middle class in the leadership 
of the Middle East. Furthermore, he per- 
ceives a contradiction between the So- 
viets’ position as a superpower, driven by 
conventional national and international 
motivations, and as the headquarters of a 
world revolutionary movement, con- 
cerned with the development of the Third 
World as a revolutionary center. The sec- 
ond role involves Moscow in commit- 
ments to local Communist Parties as well 
as to certain local strategies dictated by 
ideology, whereas the former role re- 
quires the Soviets to deal with local 
leaders who enjoy more support than 
Arab Communists ever had and to con- 
sider the international implications of 
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their ideology. Yet, despite the failure of 
the Soviets to entrench themselves in any 
Arab state or to make converts to Com- 
munism, they have made more progress 
than Heikal seems willing to admit or per- 
ceive. South Yemen, at the time of this 
writing, is virtually a Soviet satellite, and 
Moscow continues to use Libya as a fun- 
nel of regional destabilization in the 
Middle East, Africa, and Europe. The So- 
Viet relationship with post-Pahlavi Iran 
remains open, and on the nature of this 
relationship depends much of the Soviet 
future in the surrounding Arab states. In 
Ethiopia also the Soviets appear to have 
obtained a lock on the present regime, 
and their relations with the Arab and 
Moslem states of North Africa will be af- 
fected by their position on the Horn. 
Heikal, then, is mindful of the cultural 
disparities between Arabic states and the 
Soviets, but he minimizes the importance 
of what the Soviets do have to offer— 
namely, weapons. In both Ethiopia and 
Libya it is through the supply of arms that 
the Soviets have continued to maintain 
their influence, and it was through mas- 
sive arms shipments to Egypt before the 
October War that they re-entered that 
country less than a year after Sadat’s ex- 
pulsion of their advisers. It is therefore in 
the interests of the Soviets to promote 
narrowly based regimes that must rely on 
force and to continue to try to upset the 
more consensual governments of Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, and Jordan. The Soviets 
will therefore rely less on cultural and 
economic diplomacy, as they tried to do 
in the 1950’s and 1960’s, and more on the 
arts of subversive conspiracy, propa- 
ganda, and internal and regional desta- 
bilization. Yet Heikal is largely oblivious 
of this aspect of Soviet activities. He re- 
cords a conversation he had with an Arab 
Communist in which he urged the revolu- 
tionary to modify those aspects of Marx- 
ism that conflict with the local culture 
and to “‘participate with the national ele- 
ments in a dialogue”; “For you to think 
that the Communists will one day be ina 
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majority is absurd.” The Communist did 
not give him a very satisfactory reply, and 
this is not surprising. Where, he must 
have wondered, have successful Com- 
munists ever been a majority, and what 
does it matter, in the long run? What is 
necessary to take and keep power is not a 
majority, but a well-organized and disci- 
plined minority in the right place at the 
right time. This was a lesson well under- 
stood by Lenin as well as by Mohammed, 
and ifthe modern Sphinx has forgotten it, 
it is certain that the Commissars have 
not. 


Reviewed by SAMUEL T. FRANCIS 
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